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At tHe Gates 


, labor calls you, pass the gates with praise, 


Since God first wrought, 


And willed to man hushed nights and toiling days ; 


If death, firm-souled approach the untried lot, 


For life not less than death transcends our thought. 


Ir love be yours, O prize its hour of bliss ; 


Love, the great parent, hallows all that is ; 


Love, Labor, Death—who fearless owns the three 


Still walks secure, still dwells in victory. 


Written for The Congregationalist, by 
DORA READ GOODALE 
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An Appreciation from 


200 Illustrations. 


The Outlook 

*“ New World Pilgrims at Old World Shrines 
is the title of a superbly printed volume which 
chronicles the pilgrimage of Congregational- 
ists last summer to England and Holland. The 
volume is published at the offize of The Con 
gregationalist, Boston, and in both text and 
illustration leaves nothing to be desired. The 
descriptions of the voyage, of the countries 
and cities visited, of the eminent men and 
women seen, of the meetings held, and of all 
that went to make this pilgrimage a unique 
experience, are given to us in such attractive 
manner that we feel as though we too had 
been making the pilgrimage. More than the 
value of most illustrations to books, the pic. 
tures in this volume add fhterest. They are 
almost entirely unhackneyed, and give to us 
the grateful sight of many men and scenes 
which have not heretofore found presentation. 
Such a charming souvenir is likely to stimu- 
late others to take a like pilgrimage.” 
100 Autograpbs. 
Beveled, Gilt Top, Gilt Side 


Price $3.00, Postpaid. 


Cloth, 


A few copies, parchment paper binding, $2 25 
Order from office of 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
1 Somerset St., Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 
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FACTS Worth Remembering for 1897 


O begin the new year’s church business right vou should have a good Church 
Record Book. The best is the PILGRIM CHURCH RECORD, published by 


your own society at $2.00 and upward. 


AS your Sunday School Library been replenished recently ? Remember some 
of the best books are issued by YOUR OWN SOCIETY. Some of the new 
issues are very attractive and teach important lessons, 


PILGRIM LESSON HELPS. If your school does not, isn’t 1897 a good 


Eu Congregational Sunday School should, and most of them do, use the 
time to begin? Samples free. Our S.S. Record Books are also the best. 


OW is the time for ministers to get some good books for home reading 
N and study. OUR GENERAL CATALOGUE gives our reduced prices on 
the best books from all publishers. Send for one. 
VERYBODY should have a list of the year’s S. S. Lessons, Y. P.S.C, E. Topécs, 
etc., handy for reference. Our PILGRIM SUNDAY SCHOOL TREASURY 
has all this and much more. 4 cts.; $2.00 per 100; $2.40, postpaid. 


greatest Sunday School extension movement of modern times. Hazard’s 


WW: not start a HOME DEPARTMENT in your Sunday School? It is the 
Home Department book, 25 cts., tells you all about it. 


is such an immense improvement upon it, and only $2.00. We want agents 


Y” cannot afford to longer use Cruden’s Concordance now that WALKER’S 
It has 50,000 more references than Cruden’s, 


to sell Walker’s, 


a daily thought from this great pioneer in women’s higher education. $1.25; 


Es college girl should have the ‘*‘ MARY LYON YEAR BOOK,”’ containing 
beautifully bound. $1.00, postpaid, to any one mentioning this advertisement. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL MISSION WORK? Our business department is the 


A RE you aware that business sent to the Congregational bookstores helps 
largest single contributor to it, appropriating $3,000 to $5,000 annually. 


EVERY CONGREGATIONALIST AS A CUSTOMER. May we have you, 


EMEMBER that the appropriation we now make could be doubled if we had 
and your church and school ? 





Congregational Sunday School and Publishing Society, 
BOSTON. CHICAGO. 


NEW YORK, MINNEAPOLIS. SAN FRANCISCO. 





THE @NGREGATIONALIST 





Double Premium Plan for 1897. 


One renewal and ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION with $6.00 secure the paper for one year to 
both, and any TWO $1.25 or $1.50 Books (your own selection from any American Publisher's ' 
List); papers and books sent postpaid 

One renewal and ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION with $6.00 secure the paper for one year to 
both, and TWO Copies of Walker’s History of Congregationalism, the subscription 
price of which is $3.00 per copy. An additional copy of the book for each additional new name. 


Two Papers and Two Books for $6.00. 


IN 
897. 


INTERNATIONAL, NOT PROVINCIAL, SERVING THE WHOLE DENOMINATION. 


News 
Letters 
Editorials 
Reviews 


of all important new books, giving full 
information of current literature. 


of churches, schools, colleges, missions, throughout the world; of Sunday school, Chris- 
tian Endeavor, and other great religious, educational and philanthropic movements, 
from staff correspondents in the chief centers of the United States, England and foreign lands, 
attractively describing the most important events as related to the progress of the kingdom of God. 
and briefer comments explaining and illustrating the spiritual and ethical meaning of re- 
ligious, political, educational, literary and social events and movements throughout the world. 





a 


An additional book for each additional new name. 








The Home—* life pictured, its problems discussed, its members instructed and entertained. 


The 


. Conversation Corner, Mothers in Council, Sunday Schovol Lessons, Prayer Meeting Sug- 
gestions, Closet and Altar—a guide to the noblest Christian family life. 


HY short, winning, uplifting; by the 
Stories—iist American and English writers. 


suggestive, practical, stimulating; by thinkers, workers, leaders, 


Articles in church, State, school, -business. 


Freauent illustrations. 


Sketches of persons and places, with portraits and pictures; interviews, studies, aescriptions; letters of 
P ‘ travel, accounts of home and society, the best results of historic knowledge, of acquaintance 
with public characters, of appreciation of natural scenery, of familiarity with literature, of aspiration for holiness. 


A subscription to THE CONGREGATIONALIST is an investment for mind, heart, home, church, country. 





1 year, $3.00; 2 years, $5.00; 5 years, $10.00. Club of FIVE, one at least being pew, $10.00. On trial, 3 months, 25 cents; 6 months, $1.00. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 1 Somerset Street, Boston. 
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“Young people who grow up on ST. 
NICHOLAS are pretty sure {to like 


the best literature.” 
Home Journal, Boston, Dec. 5, 1896. 


THE JANUARY 


ST. NICHOLAS 


New Year's Number. 


Containing a delightful table of contents, 
including a complete long story— 


*+*DANNY AND THE ‘MAJOR.’”’ 
‘A Story of the Plains. 


Danny is asoldier’s boy, and the ‘‘ Major”’ 
is ahorse. Mrs. Custer, who read the manu- 
script, said of it, ‘‘It is true to the very 
life: to read it is like being there.” 


THE SERIAL STORIES 


of St. NicHo“as for the coming year are 
especially noteworthy. One, ‘‘ Master Sky 
lark,’’ by John Bennett, illustrated by Regi- 
nald Birch, is a story of the days of Shak. 
spere, the poet himself being one of the 
characters, although the hero and heroine 
are a boy and a girl. 


Begin the New Year 


by subscribing to St. NicHowas for the young 
folks of your household. The volume began 
with the November number and several of the 
serials commence in that issue. All new sub- 
scribers who begin with January may receive 
the November and December numbers free of 
eharge (December is the beautiful Christmas 
issue) on request. Subscribe through dealers 
everywhere, or remit $3.00 to the publishers, 


THE CENTURY CO., 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 








RPE x ioe 
Subscribers’ Wants. 
Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 


words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 





Piymouth Hymnal. 25 copies of Plymouth Hymnal 
4 Lyman Abbott, as good as new, have been used as 
choir hymnal, for $1.00 per copy. Address W. J. T., 209 
N. Main Street, Mount Vernon, O. 


PREMIUM 


FOR 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 


A renewal and one new name, with 
$6.00, entitles the old subscriber to 
ANY TWO BOOKS, the retail price 
of which is not over $150 each, or to 
2 copies of Walker’s History of Con- 
gregationalism. 
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. . SERVICES . .. 


THIRTY-THREE 
SERVICES READY. 





Se 


100 Copies, 60 Cents, postpaid. 





THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
1 Somerset Street, Boston. 
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THE @NGREGATIONALIST — 


AND BOSTON RECORDER. 


The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalist, 1849, 








CONTENTS 





EDITORIAL: 
Paragraphs 1017 
189%—The Religious World. 1018 
189%—The Way of the World 1019 
Seriously Straitened 1021 
The Council at Lowell 1021 
The Week of Prayer 1022 
Current History 1022 
In Brief 1023 
CURRENT THOUGHT 1026 
STAFF CORRESPONDENCE: 
Interior 1024 
New York 1025 


CONTRIBUTIONS: 
At the Gates—cover poem. Dora Read Goodale 1013 
Wauted, New Measures and New Men. Rev. 


Henry A. Stimson, D. D. 1026 
The Spiritual Life of the Modern City. Pres. 

W. J. Tucker 1038 

THE HOME: 

Good-night—a poem. Mrs. M, E. Sangster 1028 
Paragraphs 1028 
Courtship and Marriage. Mrs. Creighton, Wife 

of the Bishop of London 1028 
Familiar Games for Family Gatherings. Nich- 

olas 1029 


Afield with Young Naturalists. Mrs. 8.J. Buck- 
lin 1630 


Study to Be Quiet—a selection 1030 
Closet and Altar 1030 
The Fox and the Hen—a selected poem 1031 
Tangles 1031 
Conversation Corner. Mr. Martin 1032 
SUNDAY SCHOOL. Lesson for Jan. 10 1033 
Y. P. 8S. C. E.—Topie for Jan. 10-16 1034 
Notes 1047 
PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM 1034 
LITERATURE 1035 
NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES 1042 
A Modern Need Supplied 1027 
The Lowell Council 1042 
Weekly Register 1049 
MISCELLANEOUS: 


The Congregationalist’s Armenian Orphans’ Fund 1024 
National Non-partisan W.C, T, U. Convention 1024 


The Boston Club’s Forefathers’ Night 1027 
Changes in San Francisco 1027 
The Pulpit and the Pew 1040 
Congregational Ministers Deceased During 1896 1040 
Gleanings 1041 
Education 1042 
Biographical 1042 
Notices 1042 
Business Outlook 1048 
Marriages and Deaths 1048 
Estimates of Men 1050 
The National Growth of Half a Century—a se- 
lection 1050 
The Higher Use of the Bible—a selection 1051 
The Test of a Good Sermon—a selection 1051 
Auburn’s Tribute to Dr. Quint 1051 
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The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalist, 1849. 


Published every Thursday, 

At 1 Somerset Street, corner of Beacon Street. 
PER Copy, 6 CENTS. PER YEAR IN ADVANOER, $3.00. 
Two YEARS IN ADVANCE, $5.00; FIVE YEARS, $10.00. 

IF PAYMENT 18 DELAYED, $3.50 PER YEAR. 

ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSORIPTION, $5.00. 

CLUB OF FIVE, ONE AT LEAST BEING NEW, $10.00. 


On Trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 Months, 25 cents. 


RECEIPTS for oghocniattens are indicated by the date 
of expiration follewing the subscriber’s address, as 
printed upon the paper. Ifa special receipt is wanted 
a stamp should be sent with remittance. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—In accordance with the almost 
universal wish of our subscribers, papers are con- 
tinued until there is a specific order to stop. In con- 
nection with such an order all arrearages must be 

aid. An order of discontinuance can be given at any 
— to take effect at the expiration of the subscrip- 
tion. 

ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents yer agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 Jines to the inch; 11} inches to the column. 
Discounts according to amount of contract. 

READING NOTICES, leaded nonpareil, 50 cents per 
line, each insertion, net. 


W. L. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Boston. 





Entered as second-class mail. Composition by Thomas Todd. 
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adies’ 
Jackets 


MARKED DOWN 


We offer this season’s most stylish 
Jackets and Capes at /ess than half what 
they were made to sell for. Two sample 
quotations : 


Silk-Lined Kersey Jackets— 


Special lot very fine quality Kersey Jackets, 
Silk lined, braided and fur trimmed, 
in military and shield fronts, also some 
tight fitting. marked down 


from $12.98, $15.00 and 
$16.00 to only . .. . 6.69 


Melton and Kersey Jackets— 
Special lot stylish Melton and Kersey 
Jackets, tight fitting and braided-box 
fronts, Dresden and Taffeta 


Silk lined, marked down 
from $20 and $28 to only 9. 98 


DON’T DELAY—COME AS SOON AS YOU CAN, 


WM. S. BUTLER & C0., 


90 to 98 Tremont St., Boston. 





68 Pages. 


Handbook for 1897 





NOW READY. 
Handbook for 1897 


incorporates all the best 
4 features of the eight pre- 
vious annual editions and 
adds several new and val- 
uable pages. 

So satisfactory was last 
year’s plan of subdividing 
the weekly topics for the 
prayer meetings that it has 
; been followed again. 

D The daily Bible readings 
Orme will have a bearing upon 


iaaolins ren at 
josstddoeeseee the prayer meeting topics. 


“Eeaeenloanas 
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Contents of 1897 Handbook in Part. 


Daily Bible Readings. 

Church Prayer Meeting Topics, with subdi- 
visions. 

Week of Prayer Topics. 

Missionary Meeting Topics. 

Passion-Tide Topics. 

Sunday School Lessons, 

Y.P.S.C. E. Prayer Meeting Topics. 

Junior *“ “* Prayer Meeting Topics. 

Congregational Statistics. 

Our Churches Abroad. 

Generai Religious Statistics. 

8.S.and Y. P.S8. C. E. Statistics. 

A Program of Travel to Pilgrim Shrines in 
Eagiand and Holland. 

Our Benevolent Societies. 

Ceargregational Colleges. Seminaries. 

Calendar of Meetings for 1897. 

Creed of 1883. 

A Pepular Catechism of Congregationalism,. 

Popular Books on Congregationalism. 


I1@> 100 Copies, $1.25, postpaid. _4% 
4 cents each ; 50 copies, 75 cents; 25 copies, 50 cents. 


Order early and send cash with order. 


The Handbook Series. 


Quarterly, 15 cents per year; 4 cents per copy. 





THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
1 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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Lesson HEL.ps, 1897. 


Practical 
Commentary 


Ono the Sunday-schvol Les- 
sons 1897. In one large 8vo 
| cloth volume, price 50 cents. 
The full size of the regular 
books of lesson notes, at less 
than half the regular price. 





«tical Geary 
SSL Lessons 897 | 


Y SS LESSONS 1897 


Vial (ommentar 


| “The analysis is natural, 
and the style coucise, pointed, 
animated.”— The Advance. 
“In every sense a practical 
Sa Liaaiah Commentary.” — Christian 
Sa World. 
The Acts of the Apostles. 

By Rey. J. M. STIFLER, D.D. New cheap edition. 
12mo, cloth, net 75 cents. 

“ We consider this a most valuable addition to the 
Biblical literature of the day, and hope that thousands 
ef our Sunday school teachers will own the volume.”’ 
The Golden Rule. 

The College of Apostles. 

A Study of the Twelve. By Rev.J. I. VANCE. 
cloth, 75 cents. 

The ——- are described two by two, thus bringing 
out the differences between them in temperament, age, 
ability and spiritual experience. 

St. Paul. 

His Life and Times. By Rev. Prof. JAMES IVERACH, 
M.A. ‘*Men of the Bible Series.’’ 12mo, cloth, 
75 cents. 

“If there be any Sunday school teachers who really 
care to study in preparaticn for their work this is the 
volume to recommend to them; and preachers of all 
sorts and conditions may derive no little benetit from 
many suggestive passages.””— Church Times. 

The Life of St. Paul. 

By Rev. JaMES STALKER, M.A., author of “ Life of 
Christ.” 12mo, clotb, 60 cents. 

“ Bristling with information. As an outline of Paul's 
life it cannot be surpassed.”— Christian /nquirer. 

“A model of condensation.’’— Peloubet. 

Biblical Illustrator, Acts. 

The Acts of the Apostles. Anecdotes, Similes, Em- 
blems, Illustrations; Expository, Scientific, Geo- 
graphical, Historical and Homiletic, gathered 
from a wide range of home and foreign literature 
on the Verses of the Bib‘e, by Rev. J.8, EXELL, 
M.A. 8vo, cloth, 3 volumes, each $2.00. 

“No matter how full his library may be, nor how 

ty his pocket-book, the minister who sees this work 
want it.”— Obs: rver. 


wil 


Postpaid on receipt of price. 


Fleming H. Revell Company 


NEw YORE: 112 Fifth Avenue. 
CHICAGO: 63 Washington St. 
TORONTO: 140 and 142 Yonge St. 





One of the most important religious books 
of the year. 


The Bible as Literature 


By Prof. Richarp G, MouLTON, A.B. BRUCE, 
D.D., HENRY VAN Dykes, D.D., J. M. 
Wuiron, Ph. D., Prof. Joun F. GENUNG, 
W. E. Grirris, D. D., Prof, L. W. BATTEN, 
Ph. D., Prof. ALBERT P. C 00K, and others. 
Introduction by Lyman ApBsort, D. D. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

“A book that we can heartily commend to all 


ministers, Sundaj-school teachers and literature 
classes.”—Northern Christian Advocate. 


‘* We have followed the volume with delight and 
surprise at the richness of its treatment.”—Chicago 
Advance. 

“There has been no former publication of this 
kind having anything like the scope, plan and am- 
plitude of both Biblical and literary scholarship.” 
—Boston Advertiser. 

“The contributors to this volume are among the 
most distinguished Biblical scholars in the world.” 
—Epworth Herald. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, 
on receipt of price. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & Co., 


46 East 14th St., New York. 
Boston - 


100 Purchase St , 


‘ 
12mo, 
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‘*So adequate a combination of ability and of interest, of timeliness and of permanency, ‘of criticism 


and of 


JANUARY 


description, of tiction and of history, and, finally, of literature and o art, is 
not attained by any other magazine. Boston ‘Herald, Dee. 


13, 1896 


CENTURY 


CONTAINS: 
An Installment of the Widely Read Serial, 
The Most Important Series of Papers for Americans Now Appearing 


“CAMPAIGNING 


WITH GRANT,” 


By Gen. Horace Porter. 


Grant’s Third Day in the Wilderness. 
Hail to the Chief! A Midnight Ride. 
Grant Roughs it with the Troops. 


‘*T shall take no backward steps.” 
How a Famous Message was Dispatched. 
Scenes at the ‘* Bloody Angle.”’ 


‘“« The most interesting picture of the famous hero which has yet been presented.’— The Advance, Chicago. 


Speech and Speech-Reading 
for the Deaf. 

The latest methods of instructing deaf chil- 
dren, with special reference to the experience 
of Helen Keller. Illustrated by Irving Wiles. 

A Rose of Yesterday. 
By F. Marion Crawford. 

The third installment of Mr. Crawford’s new 
novel. A study of divorce. 

The Absurdity of War. 


‘** The last remnant of man’s mode of deciding 
disputes in the animal or savage state.’”’ By 
E. L. Gcdkin. 


Napoleon’s Interest in the 
Battle of New Orleans. 


With a Description «f the Battle by 
General Andrew Jackson. 


The battle of New Orleans, in which 2117 
British soldiers and 13 Americans were killed 
and wounded, excited the interest of Europe, 
especially of Napoleon Bonaparte, who was 
in Elba at the time. General Jackson wrote 
a personal letter to James Monroe which 
describes the battle aud which was read by 
Napoleon. [tis believed that this letter,which 
is of extraordinary interest, has never before 
appeared in print. 


Dr. Weir Mitchell's Great Story of the Revolutionary War, 


“HUGH WYNNE, 


FREE QUAKER,” 


With a Synopsis of the Chapters already Published in Nuvember and December. 


This story is attracting universal attention. The present installment contains two thrilling 
episodes in the life cf its your g Quaker hero just before the outbreak of the Revolution. 


Lenbach, the Painter. 
A beautifully illustrated article on a famous 
German painter, with his portrait cf Bismarck, 
engraved by Henry Wolf, as the frontispiece. 


A Girl of Modern Tyre. 
By Hamlin Garland, 
Author of “* Main Travelled Roads,” etc. 





COMPLETE | 
STORIES 


Public Spirit in Modern Athens. 

Contributed by Mr. Bikélas, the leading 
literary man of Greece. With twelve beauti- 
ful illustrations by Castaigne. 


The Lights of Sitka. 
By Chester Bailey Fernald. 
Author of ‘‘The Cat and the Cherub,” etc. 


CAPTAIN MAHAN ON ADMIRAL NELSON. 


The story of ‘* Nelson in the Battle of the Nile,” by Capt. Alfred T. Mahan, the well-known 


author of “ Influence of Sea Power in History.”’ 


An American Composer. 
By Henry T. Finck. 


A sketch of Mr. Edward A. MacDowell, 
recently called to the new professorship of 
music at Columbia University. 


Illustrated with pictures and diagrams. 


Summer at Christmas-Tide. 
By Julian Hawthorne. 


An interesting article, describing winter life 
in theisland of Jamaica. With six illustrations 


‘by Gilbert Gaul. 


This 7s the Subscription Season. 


On and after the issue of the January number new subscribers may obtain the November and 


December Century (beginning the volume) free of charge on request. 
on these terms, or remittance may be made direct to the nublishers. 
Union Square, New York. 


numbers, 35 cents. The Century Co, 


All dealers fill subscriptions 
Price, $4 00 a year; single 





THE BIBLE AS LITERATURE 


A course of 14 Lectures on this subject is now being de- 
livered at Plymouth Church, Brooklyn,on Sunday even- 


ings, by 
Rey. Dr. LYMAN ABBOTT. 


These !ectures are exciting great interest, and will com- 

mand the attention of all readers and Bible students. 
We will furnish in pamphlet form complete reports of 
the course, together with suggested Bible readings, for 
one dollar. On receipt of price, copies of the lectures al- 
ready delivered will be mailed at once, postpaid, and the 
rest weekly as theyappear. Address 


Miss L.C. WHITLOCK, 145 Willow St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A BOOK OF GEMS! 


Sacred Songs No. ! 


By Sankey, MeGranahan and Stebbins. 
This New Collection of Devotional songs used by Mr. 
Moopy and Mk. SANKEY in the great meetings held in 
New York in November and December 


IS WITHOUT A RIVAL 


Contains the latest and best New Songs 











Religious Notices. 
and tical notices, addresses of ministers, 
an ; Me inshed under this heading at ten cents a line. 








AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, ree 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social cont ition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missi ries 
homes and boarding houses ik Pleading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
rf by mm the Sailor's Magazine, Seamen’s Friend 
and Lif 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the Suciety at New York 

JAMES W. ELWELL, President. 
Rey. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, 7reasurer. 











and business of all kinds in 
and 


SHOPPIN Boston by a lady of tastc 
experience. for ING giv % references and departments, 
. ELLIS, Box 13, B ACK Bay P. O., Boston. 





by the Authors. These can be obtained in 
no other book. Is pronounced by many 
of our leading Evangelists and Singers 
‘the best of the Serivs.?? 

JUST THE BOOK you need 
this winter. Do not adopt a book un- 
til you have tried Sacred Songs No. 1 

R25 per 100; 30 cts. each, if by mail. 
ioe ur Bockseller does not sell it, send 
to the Publishers, 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO, 
Chieago House, 215 Wabash Ave. 76 Last 9th St., 








New York. 








Blake Bell Foundry 
Established in 1820. 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 


Manufacture bells of ores: See single or chimes, 
of Copper and Tin. Addr 


BLAKE BELL 06.. Boston, Mass. 
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HOME MIssiONARY FUND. 

The griat proportions which our Armenian 
Fund has assumed seem to have somewhat 
overshadowed this important obj:ct. We feel 
sure that we shall not oppeal in vain, however, 
for sufficient money to continue all the hon.e 
mission subscribers at present on our list and 
add a few that have come to us with specially 
urgent appeals. Shall not this fund be made up 
within the next two weeks, 80 that we can then 
credit the subscriptions promptly and so relieve 
the minds of our earnest workers on the frontier, 
who watch anxiously for the dates of their papers 
to be changed? Here are two typical letters: 

“1 am now an old man, past 84 years. I have preached 
the gospel more than 46 years, and my statement is not 
figurative, but literal, if I say I am very poor in this 
world’s goods. My salary where I am_now preaching 
&Yc-nges suet about $150 a year.”4iu Cat SS su 

. My dear sirs, wnat abcut my paper for next year? I 
do not see that I can pay for it very well, and I do not 
know how to get along without it. Did some of those 

ecerous New Englandefs know | circumstafces,and 

ow much we as a family value the paper, how much 
benefit and comfort it is to my family and how much 
help for me in my work, I think we should have it free 
foranother year. Please let me know as soon as possible. 
If you can see your way clear to send it gratis for another 
year, welll shall be very thankful, if not, then I must 


try to pay for it and be without something else that I 
can spare better than The Congregationalist.”’ 
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Ture HANDBOOK FOR 
1897 CONTAINS CHURCH 
PRAYER MEETING Top 
ICS, WITH SUB-DIVd- 
s10Ns8, ¥.2. 6.0. BE 
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Two Opinions from Representative Pastors. 


“IT think the course of the Prayer Meeting Topics for 
1897 promises to be the best ot your own series and far 
= avything else offered ’’—MINNEA POLIS, 

ec, 23, 1896. 


“The Prayer Meeting Topics, in my judgment, are by 
far the best ever suggested. They are eminently practical 
instead of theoretical. If all our churches would adopt 
them and stick to them we shou!d have a diviner type 
of piety in them than ever before.””"—-NEW HAVEN, 
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Boston Thursday 31 December 1896 


imity of Christmas and New Year's? 

The one festival is so full of gladness. 
The other great turning point Lushes and 
solemnizes our spirits. It is thus that God 
would teach us that in the true life the joy- 
ous and serious elements are never far 
apart. Every fresh realization of the joy 
that Jesus brings into the world isa sum- 
mons to more earnest grappling with the 
serious work of life. The best wish we can 
offer our readers as 1897 slips into the 
place of 1896 is that the joy and the solem- 
nity of living in God’s world may be under- 
stood by them more perfectly than ever 
before. 


IT there not a special lesson in the prox- 


It is pleasant to note that the religious 
observance of Christmas Day in these later 
years is not being confined to the Roman 
Catholic and Episcopalian churches. Re: 
ports have reached us of services in Con- 
gregational churches, and we could wish 
that year by year we might chronicle a 
larger number of such gatherings. One 
western Massachusetts church transferred 
its regular Friday night prayer meeting 
to the morning of that day, and the 
change was altogether satisfactory. Other 
churches recognized the day by a special 
and extra service. There can be no ques- 
tion that many minds and hearts are in the 
mood for the right sort of a religious as- 
semblage on Christmas Day. Time enough 
is left for the family reunion and all the 
festivity and merrymaking natural to the 
day. The average old world Christian 
would think it as strange to see on Christ- 
mas Day the doors of the cathedrals and 
churches closed as to observe such a phe. 
nomenon en Sunday. Would not American 
Christianity be the gairer if the religious 
element in Christmas Day received more 
general public recognition? 


Pres. W. J. Tucker has always been a 
careful student of the religious conditions 
and needs of great cities. When professor 
at Andover he, more than any other one 
man, furnished the impetus which led to 
the foundation of the Andover, now the 
South End, House in Boston. As pastor of 
the Madison Square Presbyterian Church in 
New York city for a number of years, he 
was daily brought face to face with the 
problems of a great city, and though of late 
years he has not resided in the midst of the 
stream of city life he has kept closely con- 
versant with its tendencies and its special 
claim upon the church of Christ. If these 
facts are borne in mind the reader will ap- 
proach his paper published in this week’s 
issue with the expectation of receiving 
stimulus and suggestion. Dr. Tucker has 
certainly diagnosed with great accuracy the 
situation as it confronts us today. His are 
not the views of an alarmist, though he does 
not ignore the menacing elements in city 
life. He has, however, insight enough to 
detect the substratum of good and faith 
enough to believe that this massing together 
of human beings and of great commereial and 
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industrial forces may be made serviceable 
to the ends of the kingdom of heaven. The 
point which he makes that the modern 
prophets are found in the city instead of in 
the wilderness is a particularly striking 
one. 


A large proportion of Massachusetts 
churches already feel a responsibility for 
supporting the Congregational Board of 
Pastoral Supply, now in its third year of 
successful operation. We hope, however, 
to be able to note a considerable increase 
during 1897in the number of churches that 
make a regular contribution toit. At this 
season, when schedules of benevolence are 
being made up, let no slip or negligence 
permit the overlooking of this important 
cause. The amount desired from each 
church, one-third of one per cent. of the sal- 
ary paid its pastor, is small. The board is 
economically managed. There are no guar- 
anteed funds behind it, and thus far its sec- 
retary, Dr. C. B. Rice, has made greater 
financial sacrifices in its behalf than is gen- 
erally understood. The more we learn of 
the patient, delicate and wise work of this 
organization the more convinced we are 
that it is an extremely valuable agency in 
the solution of a tremendous problem. 
Since last May it has been instrumental in 
helping nearly one hundred churches to fill 
the vacant pastoral cflice. It is consulted 
by the majority of the churches in the State 
when desiring a pastor. Besides such di- 
rect services the board, without exceeding 
its proper ecope, helps wonderfully in pro- 
moting more friendly relations between 
churches and ministers by giving such 
counsel as helps to diminish unfortunate 
complications, to lengthen existing pastor- 
ates, to allay discontent and to retrieve the 
situation in churches where dissension and 
stagnation have prevailed. What more im- 
portant service can be rendered to the 
churches of our order, especially at this 
juncture, when the hard times accentuate 
problems of existerce and usefulness both 
for churches and ministers? 


The readers of The British Weekly cer- 
tainly have profited by Dr. Robertson Nic- 
oll’s recent visit to this country, for he has 
written some most interesting letters giv- 
ing his impressions cf life—political, intel- 
lectual and religious. We fear we cannot 
accept his optimistic judgment respecting 
our daily newspapers, but we are grateful 
for his kind words concerning authors as 
deserving of praise as Mr. Cable and Miss 
Mary E. Wilkins, and editors as noble in 
their ideals as Mr. Gilder of The Century 
and Mr. Scudder of The Atlantic. Dr. 
Nicoll will soon cease contributing these 
reminiscences of a delightful outing. But 
American authors will never cease to profit 
by the influence which his trip must have 
had in enlarging his stores of knowledge 
and degree of sympathy for things Ameri- 
can. Indeed, he is pledged to the task of 
securing a larger audience in Great Britain 
for American books and their authors. 
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Reconciliation is one of the most impor- 
tant and efficient preliminaries to that spe- 
cial evangelical effort which has been urged 
upon the churches for the month of Jan- 
uary. There are old personal quarrels in 
some of our churches which, if only half 
recognized, are a real hindrance to success- 
ful work. Until Christians love each other 
hew can they prove that Christ loves the 
world? The spirit of forgiveness is the 
spirit of power. The gospel of peace needs 
to prove itself a means of reconciliation 
among disciples before it can commend it- 
self to the world as a hopeful means of 
reconciling men to God. One instance of a 
long standing quarrel healed by mutual con- 
fession and self-sacrifice for Christ’s sake, 


and for better witness of his honor among | 


men, is worth a score of pulpit homilies. 
It is a time, therefore, for consideration 
and revision of our causes of dislike and 
alienation. It will be well to consider 
whether we would rather see the gospel 
triumph or eherish a grudge, whether our 
dislike toward our neighbor is so deep- 
seated that we cannot forget it in the en- 
thusiasm of a common work for Christ, 
whether the trespass committed against us 
is so far beyond forgiveness that we are 
willing to jeopard both Christ’s purpose 
and our own pardon. The first church 
members had forgotten jealousies and dis- 
agreements and were all with one accord in 
one place when the Holy Spirit came. 


Mr. Herbert Spencer, in the recently is- 
sued and final volume of his monumental 
work, The Principles of Sociology, starting 
from his own point of view, reaches con- 
clusions respecting the ideal relations of 
church and state which our Pilgrim Fathers 
adopted centuries ago and the molders of 
our national Constitution accepted when 
they set themselves to their momentous 
task, Separatism, Mr. Spencer holds, is the 
logical outcome of Protestantism, and far 
more in consonance with other present day 
conditions than its antipodal theory of 
church polity. Indeed he goes farther and 
shows that his ideal of a religious state is 
one of almost anarchic individualism. This 
being his position we now have the suggest- 
ive spectacle of our Dissenting brethren in 
Great Britain quoting Herbert Spencer as 
an authority on disestablishment. That 
Germany is not without those who plead for 
disestablishment there may be inferred from 
a recent speech of Dr. Stécker, the well- 
known ex-court chaplain, in which he said: 


We must endeavor to bring about the inde- 
pendence of the church, which then would 
speedily deal with the unorthodox clergy. 

he state hinders the church in the fulfillment 
of its legitimate duties, and creates circum- 
stances which divide it into warring sections. 





*In connection with the resolutions of the 
faculty of Auburn Theological Seminary rela- 
tive to Dr. Quint that appear on page 1051, Pro- 
fessor Darling’s recollection of a talk with Dr. 
Quint years ago is pertinent. The two were 
walking in Auburn, during Dr. Quint’s so- 
journ there, and he was compelled to stop 
several times while traversing a short dis- 
tance. He apologized by saying that his phy- 
sician had told him years ago tbat the first 
time he got thoroughly excited he was liable 
to drop dead. ‘“ Well,’’ rejoined Dr. Darling, 
“how do you -manage to control yourself? 
You have been in some pretty hot debates.” 
To which Dr. Quint laughingly responded, ‘I 
say to myself if this speech is worth finishing 
I will have to keep cool.’”’ A characteristic 
answer surely and one that reveals the man’s 
self-mastery. 
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1896—THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 

No distinct line can be shown dividing 
the religious from the secular history of 
the year. This is one of the most notable 
facts indicating the movement of the Chris- 
tian Church. Its interest has become in- 
creasingly abserbed in present affairs, and 
its influence in these affairs is more potent 
than ever before in this century. The most 
striking proofs of this are at once recalled. 
The year opened with intense excitement 
over the President’s message concerning the 
Venezuela boundary. Congress and the 
secular press were hot for war with Eng- 
land. Lord Salisbury threatened, and the 
first outburst of public sentiment in Europe 
encouraged him. But the pulpit in both 
countries was almost unanimous in its 
counsels for peace. So, also, was the reli- 
gious press. Cablegrams between Chris- 
tian bodies crossed and recrossed the ocean 
and Christian principle prevailed, with 
honor to both nations. The church has 
also been intensely interested in the con- 
dition of the Armenians in Turkey, and 
though it has been powerless to arrest the 
wholesale murders which have shocked the 
civilized world it has done something to re- 
lieve the sufferings of the survivors. 

The church has spoken its convictions in 
our political campaign. Inthe main its ut- 
terance has been unequivocal in behalf of 
honesty and righteousness, and at the same 
time against injustice and oppression. 
Among its ministers are some of the lead- 
ers most trusted in public affairs, such as 
Dr. Parkhurst, Bishop Potter and Arch- 
bishop Ireland. It has led in the most con- 
spicuous efforts to ameliorate the burdens 
of the people—in purifying municipal gov- 
ernment, in maintaining social settlements, 
in tenement house reforms, in promoting 
temperance practical rather than ideal. 
The church has encouraged thorough study 
of social and political conditions with the 
purpose to uplift mankind, and if the move- 
ments it has advocated have not proved te 
be always wise, at least it has shown itself 
sincere. Some ardent reformers have re- 
buked the church with wide-open mouths 
for its selfishness and apathy, but with out- 
stretched hands opened as wide to receive 
its gifts. In a word, the church has held 
the position it has claimed, to represent the 
conscience of the community. At the same 
time the observant eye cannot fail to note a 
decline in moral standards not yet arrested. 
The imperative need of the hour is a pro- 
found awakening of the people to the ne- 
cessity of higher conceptions ef God, of 
duty, of righteousness, of immortality. 

In theology the developments of the year 
apparently have not been important, though 
movements are going forward of the great- 
est significance. Controversy has mainly 
centered around questions concerning the 
nature of God and his manifestations of 
himself and concerning the inspiration of 
the Bible. No attempts of consequence 
have been made to formulate or alter 
creeds. A few heresy trials have occurred, 
attracting only passing attention. In fact, 
a new conception of nature has been gained 
through scientific investigation. The pres- 
ent effort in theology is to gain a new 
conception of God in harmony with the 
scientific conception of nature, but the time 
is not ripe for its expression in creeds. So, 


also, the study of literature and of its laws 
of growth has begotten a new conception of 
the origin and growth of the sacred writ- 
ings; but theories of inspiration suited to 
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such a corception find slow acceptance. 
There appears to be at this time a growing 
conviction that present revelations of God 
are as real as those made to holy men of 
old, though the character and value of those 
revelations must be tested by long experi- 
ence and the general verdict of the Chris- 
tian Church. 

The year has witnessed a continued tend- 
ency to rultiply organizations within the 
church, till almost every conceivable re- 
ligious work is represented by leagues, 
brotherhoods, societies of sons and of 
daughters, friendly alliances, clubs, associ- 
ations, unions, orders, bands, fellowships, 
brigades, republics, settlements—the vocab- 
ulary is already nearly exhausted, but is 
being extended by dividing these organiza- 
tions into Senior, Junior, etc. There have 
been, also, a greater number than ever be- 
fore of summer and winter schools and of 
great conventions, conferences and con- 
gresses. Many of these are quadrennial, 
like the Methodist General Conference, the 
Pan-Presbyterian, and the Evangelical Alli- 
ance. They have let loose a vast amount of 
talk and indicated some progress, 

The effort for organic church unity has 
apparently gained little during the year. 
The Pope has invited Eastern Catholic 
churches to unite with the Roman Catho- 
lics, but his invitation has been rather un- 
graciously rejected. Several denominations 
have reiterated anew the advantages which 
would follow if all the others would unite 
with them in one body, but witbout re- 
sponse. Meanwhile, the cause of co-opera- 
tion among the churches has made substan- 
tial gains, as illustrated by federations of 
churches in New York city and Buffalo. 
Closer affiliation is taking place between 
Christians in England and America, pro- 
moted by visits of leading clergymen from 
one country to the other. 

The same tendencies which have been 
noted at home are seen in the mission fields 
in other lands. Temporarily, at least, mis- 
sionary efforts have experienced serious re- 
verses, especially in Turkey, Japan, China, 
Madagascar. The labors of missionaries in 
these countries have been largely absorbed 
in giving temporal relief and improving 
social conditions. Heavy debts are being 
carried by nearly all the missionary soci- 
eties, while receipts have steadily lessened. 
Yet in every nation there are now witnesses 
to the gospel of Christ, and he has more 
disciples than ever before. 

Only a brief glance can be given to the 
record of some of the leading denomina- 
tions. Congregationalists have wiped out 
the debt of the American Board and have 
made vigorous efforts to pay the outstand- 
ing obligations of their other societies. They 
have given generously to many of their col- 
leges, stimulated by Dr. Pearsons’s gifts. 
The Congregationalist’s pilgrimage to Eng- 
land and Dr. Storrs’s fiftieth anniversary 
have been notable events of the year; while 
several eminent leaders, such as Drs, N. G. 
Clark, Alden, Blaisdell and Quint, have 
passed away. 

Presbyterians have been more amicable 
than for several years. They have ceased 
efforts to amend their creed, preferring to 
let it grow obsolescent. They have made 
no important efforts to discipline their 
theological seminaries. Dr. Briggs is still 
under ban, but it seems hardly possible that 
only four years ago he was solemnly tried 
by the New York Presbytery on charges 
that he had taught that Moses did not write 
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the Pentateuch in its present form and that 
the book of Isaiah has more than one au- 
thor. Baptists have in the main been har- 
monious, though the Southern body has been 
somewhat excited because one of its theo- 
logical professors has ventured to state the 
fact that Baptists did not practice immer- 
sion before 1641. Methodists have not yet 
admitted women to their general confer- 
ences, but they probably will do so before 
long. Episcopalians have been treated toa 
sensation by the pope, who has declared to 
be invalid ordinations of the Episcopal clergy 
which he had before been supposed to re- 
gard only as irregular. A large portion of 
that denomination have been amused by the 
decision, some are deeply disappointed and 
angry, but the Pope has made no friends 
from either party and has gained no adher- 
ents. 

The Roman Catholic Church has lost 
ground in Canada by its attempt to coerce 
votes on the Manitoba school question. In 
the United States the A. P. A., which was 
organized with much flourish to fight it, 
has mostly died out. The contest between 
the liberal and reactionary elements con- 
tinues, with varying advantages. 

The Church Army has found sanction in 
the Episcopal fold in this country. The 
Salvation Army has divided and Ballington 
Booth and his ‘wife have started a new or- 
ganization, the Volunteers. It has received 
much sympathy, but the ranks of the other 
army do not seem to have diminished, and 
both organizations are doing much good. 





1896—THE WAY OF THE WORLD. 


The year began with unrest and appre- 
hension, and it ends thus. Look where 
you will, there are not many, if any, lands 
where material prosperity and a sense of 
political security are both to be found. If 
one is present the other usually is lacking. 

The people of this country have sown 
and reaped bountiful harvests of cereals 
and fruits, for some of which higher prices 
have been received than during recent 
years, yet on the whole the vast quantity 
consumed at home or exported has not 
brought to its owners the money which 
they had hoped it would. Consequently 
their demand for manufactured goods has 
waned, and that, in turn, has not stimu- 
lated the demand for labor or contributed 
to its higher remuneration. The failure of 
the Fifty-fourth Congress to rise to a plane 
higher than partisanship or sectionalism, 
and its failure to provide adequate revenue 
for the nation and security and stability to 
its credit, contributed to business depres- 
sion during the first half of the year, while 
the new and radical issues of the campaign, 
which Jasted from July to November, nat- 
urally made anything more than a hand to 
mouth type of business impossible. The 
verdict at the recent national election and 
our unprecedented export trade creating a 
balance of trade in our favor have put an 
end, for atime, to the drain of gold from 
the Treasury, but we apparently shall close 
the next fiscal year with a deficit of over 
sixty-four million dollars, and a large in- 
crease of interest-bearing indebtedness. 

The results of State and municipal elec- 
tions early in the year plainly indicated a 
drift of the voters toward the Republican 
party. But few foresaw how momentous 
and stirring a contest for the presidency 
was impending, or how divisive the new 
issues would be and how thorough the 
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process of disintegration and realignment. 
The outcome of the Republican national 
convention at St. Louis contributed toward 
bettering that party’s record for courage 
and assisted in sharply defining the issue as 
between a gold or silver standard. The 
Democratic convention at Chicago rent that 
party, committed its dominant faction to 
silver, and introduced issues never before 
brought before or passed upon by our elect- 
ors. After a campaign unparalleled in the 
intensity of feeling aroused, in the appeal 
made to the intelligence of the voter, in its 
exemption of the candidates from personal 
abuse and the curtailment of funds used for 
illegitimate purposes, the people elected 
the Republican candidates, their majority 
in the electoral college being 173 and their 
popular majority being a little over 600,000. 
If Mr. McKinley’s vote is weighed as well 
as counted its real significance is more ap- 
parent. The people of our oldest, thrifti- 
est, most intelligent and most reputable 
commonwealths have decided that they will 
abide by the gold standard if compelled to 
choose between it and silver monometallism, 
that they believe in Federal executive au- 
thority exerting itself adequately when Fed- 
eral laws are defied by the lawless, that 
they will not subject the Federal judiciary 
to all the mutations of politics which mar 
our legislative and executive departments, 
Federal and State. 

This verdict, rendered dispassionately by 
a jury of vast size and heterogeneous com- 
position, has not failed to meet with the 
acquiescence of all sections and all parties, 
and it has done more to foster and sustain 
self respect at home and create respect 
abroad for Republican institutions than any 
event in our history since 1861-65. 

Municipal reform has gained steadily. 
Much has been done to develop the concep- 
tion of the non-partisan administration of 
city affairs. New York’s reform admin- 
istration on the whole has commended it- 
self, and Tammany by its identification 
with the silver wing of the Democratic 
party has not fostered its chances of re- 
turning to power. The courts of Maryland 
have sustained the reform mayor of Balti- 
more in his effort to defeat the spoilsmen 
and give to that city so long misgoverned 
an honest administration, and as the year 
closes Minneapolis is sternly entering upon 
a thorough job of municipal house cleaning. 

The judicial decisions of the year have 
not been as notable as those of 1895, but 
they indicate to a discriminating analyst 
the fact that our judges are more conserva- 
tive than their British brethren, and in- 
clined to put the rights of property above 
those of personality. Laws calculated to 
subject the great aggregations of capital to 
restraint are found to be imperfect, and 
too often on technicalities the state is 
thrown out of court, while laws calculated 
to aid organized and unorganized labor too 
often meet with the same fate. Thus a 
spirit of distrust and hostility to the judi- 
ciary has been created, which found ex- 
pression in the Chicago platform in a rad- 
ical plank whic: many astute critics of that 
platform considered to be its most preg- 
nant and epoch- marking deliverance. That 
the decision of the Supreme Court on the 
income tax has contributed much to in- 
crease discontent and distrust it is useless 
to deny. 

The world over it has been a compara- 
tively quiet year among those enlisted in 
labor unions. With us the times have been 
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such as to make strikes for higher wages 
most inopportune, and much of the energy 
and meney of organized labor this year 
found vent in participation in the political 
contest. Mr. Bryan claims that most of the 
labor vote was polled for him. Most of the 
more radical and sociali&tic of the labor 
leaders in this country did support him, but 
they failed to lead the rank and file their 
way, or the result would have been differ- 
ent. In Great Britain the conservative 
trades-unionists have won control again in 
the Labor Congress, and there is also a de- 
cided reaction in the Liberal party against 
as much catering to the labor element in 
the future as prevailed a few years ago. 
Nevertheless, the British people are more 
and more adjusting their factory legislation, 
their methods of taxation and theories of 
society’s function, so as to better the con- 
dition and environment of the wage-earner 
and lessen his burden of taxation. On the 
Continent dissensions among the Socialists 
are as rife as ever, but despite this they in- 
crease in number and power, thanks to the 
fatuity of the governing classes and the ter- 
rible burdens which the ever-growing mili- 
tary and naval expenditures fasten on the 
backs of the plain people. 

The reform of the civil service, Federal 
and local, has steadily progressed without 
any substantial reverses. The decision of 
the Federal executive to include the con- 
sular service in the beneficent realm over 
which the law is operative has been espe- 
cially gratifying. 

Temperance reform has been wrought 
along lines less governmental and more per- 
sonal than those in vogue a decade ago. 
From all States having prohibitory laws 
there come reports of relaxed interest in 
the enforcement of the law, and South Da- 
kota has voted to do away with prohibition, 
but, thanks to a technicality, the law will 
stand fora time. The Raines Law in New 
York has proved to be both weak and strong, 
weak in its power to secure a diminution of 
the consumption of liquor and the amount 
of vice and crime, and strong in its exemp- 
tion of local officials from temptation te be 
venal, The Liberal government of Canada 
has granted permission for a plebiscite on 
prohibition throughout the Dominion, and 
before 1898 dawns our neighbor may be try- 
ing the interesting experiment of federal 
prohibition. 

Science, pure and applied, has made a 
notable advance. The discovery of the 
Roentgen rays by the eminent German 
physicist whose name they naturally bear, 
and the prompt utilization of the discovery 
to widen the area of man’s knowledge, is 
by far the most notable event of the year 
in this realm. Nansen’s return from his 
trip to Arctic polar regions has made him 
famous and rich. He has practically settled 
the problem, proved his thesis that the 
north pole is not land but water, and re- 
turned with data of incalculable value to 
scientists. Carriages propelled by electric- 
ity have demonstrated their likelihood of 
competing successfully with those drawn 
by horses, and the bicycle has enlarged 
much the area over which it reigns su- 
preme because indispensable. 

The sum total of pain and sorrow proba- 
bly has been less than ever before, owing to 
the ameliorating influences of the gospel 
and applied science. But withal men the 
world over have been shocked at the atroci- 
ties in Turkey, the disaster which followed 
the Russian czar’s coronation, the St. Leuis 
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tornado, the earthquakes and tidal waves 
which have swept the coasts of China and 
Japan, and the famine now rampant in 
India. Nor will our people soon forget the 
torridity of August and the mortality it 
caused. 

In the domain of statecraft two great 
facts loom up. Russian supremacy in 
Europe and Asia; and an Anglo American 
understanding, first, as respects arbitra- 
tion, and, second, the hegemony of the 
United States on the American continents. 
These facts alone would make the year 
notable and a landmark forever. Prince 
Lobanoff, the masterly Russian diplomat, 
has died, but the czar, Nicholas II.—en- 
.throned with all the magnificent pageantry 
of the Greek Church at a cost estimated at 
$25,000 000—thus far has not diverted the 
course of Lobanoff’s plans. The alliance 
with France has been formally acknowl- 
edged, Bulgaria has been won, Abyssinia 
has been secretly aided in its triumphant 
warfare with Italy, and a Russian foothold 
in Africa gained. Naught in the way of 
reform has been done at Constantinople, 
save that which first won the assent of 
Russia, nor will there be. In Persia, Ko- 
rea and China Russian and French influ- 
ences are now supreme, and Japan, Germany 
and Great Britain see much of their former 
influence, political or commercial, slipping 
away. For various, but sufficient, reasons 
this triumphal march has gone steadily on, 
and with it pari passu the prestige and 
power of the Triple Alliance has faded 
away. The two greatest Powers best rep- 
resenting the Teutonic stock and the Prot- 
estant faith, Germany and Great Britain, 
find themselves isolated from each other 
and the rest of Europe, apparently impo 
tent to turn back the Greek Slav and his 
ally, the Roman Catholic Frank. To state 
the case is to describe its significance to 
one who knows history. And why or how 
Germany and Great Britain, in face of such 
facts, can be other than friends or allies is 
a sad mystery. 

There is every reason to believe that 
Great Britain’s consent has been won to a 
treaty with us, which tentatively and for a 
limited time will insure that all matters of 
controversy between us shall be settled by 
arbitration when diplomacy proves inef- 
fectual, and once tested it is not likely that 
the treaty will fail to be renewed when it 
expires. If this prove to be a correct proph- 
ecy it will mean that when the new century 
opens in 1901 the world will have seen one 
of the most epoch-making events in history 
consummated. Peace will have won her 
most notable victory, fratricide among Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples will have become 
forever impossible and much will have been 
done to save to the world a pure Christian 
faith and a just form of government. 

Having granted the larger principle Great 
Britain naturally also has granted the lesser, 
and her assent to arbitration of the Ven- 
ezuela dispute, carrying with it, as it does, 
consent to our assertion of the Monroe Doc- 
trine, is the event of her foreign policy dur- 
ing the year which will ever be cherished 
with pride by her people. As much can- 
not be said for the course of events in South 
Africa, where British freebooters were re- 
pulsed by the sturdy Boers of the Trans- 
vaal, or of the outwitting of British diplo- 
mats at Constantinople and Peking. 

Canada’s rejection of the Conservative 
party af:er a long test, and the elevation to 
power of a Liberal ministry headed by a 
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French Roman Catholic, may draw us nearer 
to that Jand in our trade relations. It 
already has brought a solution of the long 
pending and vexatious Manitoba school 
problem, by which the province concedes 
no principle and the Roman Catholics gain 
all that the more thoughtful of them deem 
essential. 

Mexico’s prosperity under President Diaz 
has increased, and peace within and with- 
out has reigned. A federation of three 
Central American States has been created, 
which bids fair to do much for them com- 
mercially and politically. In South Amer- 
ica revolutions have been less frequent and 
serious, and progress toward higher stand- 
ards has been made. Spain’s efforts to sub- 
due Cuba have failed, and she seems no 
nearer success than when the year opened. 
Weyler as a general has not been more vic- 
torious than De Campos. The Spanish debt 
is many millions larger, her male inhabi- 
tants thousands fewer in number and her 
relations with this country much more 
strained. Peace has reigned in Hawaii, but 
her most thoughtful c‘tizens realiza that 
the present status is anomalous and neces- 
sarily temporary, and if some form of an- 
nexation to this country is not granted soon 
her soil may be the arena of strife between 
Asiatic and American inhabitants and their 
respective ideals of civilization. 

British internal affairs have been peculiar. 
Commercially Great Britain has prospered, 
but German competition has reached such 
proportions and vigor that men begin to 
talk of more technical education for the 
E glish youth and more legislation which 
will protect the producer. The L‘beral de- 
feat of the Tory ministry on the education 
question was a most notable one, but it did 
not increase Liberal esprit de corps, which 
has sadly waned since Lord Rosebery’s 
prestige as a leader was lost, and justly, 
too. Lord Salisbury has been given a free 
hand by Parliament in dealing with foreign 
affairs, and when criticised it has been as a 
diplomat, not as a Tory. Dr. Jameson’s 
prompt arrest, trial and conviction have 
done much to sustain Britain’s good name 
at home and abroad, but the real test of 
her moral stamina will be in her dealings 
with Cecil Rhodes and the wealthy backers 
of the British South African Company, 
whose servant Dr. Jameson was. 

France has been saved from grave scan- 
dals, though venality is rife in the domestic 
and foreign service. President Faure is 
proving a strong and popular executive. 
Like all her colonies Madagascar is-proving 
far from profitable, and much more difficult 
to control than had beenexpected. Thanks 
to Rassian influence diplomatic victories in 
Tunis, China and Tonquin have been won, 
and as a whole it has been a year chiefly 
given over to binding tighter the ties of 
Russian dominancy, the czar’s visit to 
Paris and his reception giving the greatest 
opportunity for this. Voices are not want- 
ing, however, which cry aloud that Russia 
is simply using France as a pawn with 
which to play her own game, and they ask 
for substantial proof of the gain which 
France is to derive from the dual alliance. 

Germany’s condition is by no means en- 
viable. Isolated diplomatically to a degree 
which enrages Bismarck, who left her puis- 
sant; disintegrating internally through re- 
sentment of Prussian intolerance and pride 
and the maladroitness of Emperor William; 
burdened by loads which militarism im- 
poses and yet spurred on to greater expend- 
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iture by fear or hatred of other Powers; 
losing year by year the blessing which comes 
from free speech in and out of halls of legis- 
lation, and passing more and more under 
the curse of bureaucracy, it is not strange 
that the more thoughtful Germans view 
with alarm the drift of the tide. Prosper- 
ing in its trade relations because of its 
thoroughly trained and educated manufac- 
turers and traders, and full of schemes for 
colonial expansion in Africa and South 
Africa, it thrives in a way. But it is not 
generating as great spiritual or intellectual 
leaders as it did formerly. : 

Italy, defeated woefully by the Abyssin- 
ians, conscious that for all her sacrifices to 
maintain her part in the Triple Alliance she 
has little to show save crushing debts, 
and aware of deplorable corruption among 
her public servants, is coquetting with 
France and Russia and now and then look- 
ing toward Great Britain, waiting to see 
which way it will best behoove her to walk. 
Spain’s problem in Cuba we have already 
referred to, She also faces a f »rmidable re- 
volt in the Philippines and her credit in 
European money centers is about exhausted. 
Racial and natural antipathies increase 
rather than decrease in Austria, and all 
observers concede that after the death of 
the present emperor will come the deluge. 
Perhaps to no Power do Russia’s ultimate 
designs in Turkey carry more of a menace. 

Turkey has yet to feel a grip from Chris- 
tian Europe stern enough to make her real- 
ize that misrule and massacre must cease, 
and religious and civil liberty be granted 
to all her subjects. Russia at last seems 
to have consented to act with the other 
powers, but the prica to be paid is not yet 
revealed. The assassination of the Shah of 
Persia has put in power one who is likely to 
be as tolerant as his predecessor, and mis- 
sion work there continues unimpeded. In- 
dia not only is suffering from famine, but 
there is said to be a slight, gradual but 
grinding process of impoverishment of 
natives going on which is making the 
thoughtful Christian Eng'ishmen question 
whether British statesmen have always leg- 
islated for India in the spirit of the Golden 
Rule. 

China has not emerged from the chaotic 
condition that followed her defeat by J japan, 
and lacking men great enough or public- 
spirited enough to guide her she has fallen 
an easy prey to Russia. That country has 
demanded, as the price for her intervention 
and defeat of Japan’s purposes, practical 
control of Manchuria and access to and oc- 
cupation of Chinese harbors on the Pacific. 
Japan has passed through a year of re- 
verses, industrial and diplomatic, has seen 
with chagrin the waning of its influence in 
Korea, found Formosa no easy province to 
subjugate and govern, and has put in power 
a ministry less conservative than that of 
Count Ito. 

Great Britain’s decision to penetrate and 
reconquer the Soudan, and her suppression 
of the Matabele revolt, have involved her 
in expense and some new complications re- 
spec‘ing her future in Africa. Her prestige 
in South Africa is impaired, and most 
British investors in the great commercial 
companies formed to exploit Africa stand 
to lose before they gain on their invest- 
ments. The Transvaal Republic and Pres- 
ident Krager emerge triumphant from the 
conflict with British exploiters and officials, 
Zauzibar, with a new sultan selected and 
enthroned by force by Great Britain, still 
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tolerates slavery, and affairs in the Congo 
Free State have gone from bad to worse. 
From Uganda have come reports of rapid 
strides toward a firmly established, attract- 
ive state of Christian civilization. 

We live in an era of travel and education 
through observation of varying types of 
men. This country in the future will cer- 
tainly be better understood abroad, by some 
at least, for during the year we have wel- 
comed as guests Li Hung Chang, Yama- 
gata, the Japanese field marshal, Lord Rus- 
sel), the chief justice of England, several of 
Europe’s ablest journalists sent here to 
study our political campaign and social 
problems, and two of Britain’s ablest au- 
thors, J. M. Barrie and John Watson, D. D. 

Of statesmen and jurists Europe misses 
Prince Lobanoff, Tricoupis, ex premier of 
Greece, Jules Simon and Leon Say, and 
mourning is by no means confined to New 
England over the untimely deaths of Massa- 
chusetts’s governor and ex-governor, F. T. 
Greenhalge and William E., Russell. By 
Lyman Trumbull’s decease Illinois lost one 
of her truest men. Philanthropy will miss 
Baron Hirsch and Enoch Pratt. Scholars 
can no longer turn to Curtius or Prof. F. J. 
Child for light. Literature cannot be en- 
riched by fresh contributions from William 
Morris, George Du Maurier, Edmond de 
Goncourt and Harriet Beecher Stowe, while 
from the ranks of artists Sir Freder’ck 
Leighton, Sir John Millais and William 
Hamilton Gibson are missing. Of publish- 
ers, Alexander Macmillan, John Wesley 
Harper and A. D. F. Randolph have passed 
on, and of exponents of the Christian faith 
and life men will never again hear spoken 
words from the Archbishop of Canterbury 
—Dr. Benson, Bishops Arthur Cleveland 
Coxe and Att’cus G. Haygood, and Rev. 
Messrs. Thomas Armitage, Talbot W. Cham- 
bers, Sanford Hunt and William H. Furness, 
all influential men in their respective sects 
of the Christian Church; while our own 
denomination will not soon forget the vari- 
ous gifts and loyal service of laymen like 
Charles Theodore Russell, Austin Abbott 
and Henry C. Bowen of The Independent. 


SERIOUSLY STRAITENED. 


The American Board kas before it a most 
serious problem. The fact that at its last 
annual meeting it could report itself as out 
of debt has led many to suppose that its 
financial needs were fairly met. This is far 
from being the case. It should be remem- 
bered that the avoidance of a debt was se- 
cured in two ways—first, by large extra 
gifts, chiefly from individuals, and second, 
by the severest kind of retrenchment on the 
field, Similar extra gifts cannot be ex- 
pected this year, neither can the retrench- 
ments be continued without sacrificing the 
work to an extent which in many cases will 
be fatal, In an emergency a man can go 
without food for a certain number of days 
and yet recover from the strain, but there 
is a point beyond which he cannot recover, 
By various devices and economies the mis- 
sions, though sorely pinched, were able to 
get through the past year, sustained by the 
hope that relief would come before long. 
But they cannot bear the strain much 
‘onger, and a collapse must come soon 
inless help is received. 

The Prudential Committee made the ap- 
propriations for 1897, well aware that they 
were wholly inadequate to the needs of the 
work, It dared not make larger appropri- 
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ations, great though the need was, until the 
churches indicated a purpose to supply the 
funde. It was hoped that early in the year 
there would be responses to the manifest 
calls of Providence for an advance. But, 
instead of an advance, the receipts at the 
present time show a serious falling off as 
compared with the same period last year. 
Meantime the distress and famine, both in 
Turkey and India, render the needs of mis- 
sionaries and the native agents who are 
aided greater than ever. They cannot live 
on what they have heretofore received, 
Both they and their work are threatened 
with want, and at a time when this work 
gives promise of unusual fruitfulness could 
the supplies be granted. Fifiy thousand 
dollars beyond the donations of last year 
are absolutely needed to maintain anything 
like efficiency in the missions, The serious- 
ness of the problem before the Board is 
manifest. The solution rests with the 
churches. We trust that the contributions 
at the opening of the year will show that 
the churches are profoundly determined 
that there shall be no withdrawal from the 
work of giving the gospel to the unevan- 
gelized. 





THE OOUNOIL AT LOWELi. 

The advantages of our Congregational 
polity have been demorstrated afresh by the 
council called by the First Church of Low- 
ell to advise concerning the troubles which 
have disturbed it for more than a year past. 
The pastor, Rev. George F. Kenngott, ten- 
dered his resignation, to take effect Dec. 
31, 1895. It was accepted both by the 
church and the society, and thus his official 
relations with the First Church came to an 
end, Afterward the church voted to re- 
scind its action, and the pastor announced 
his withdrawal of his resignation, but the 
society, which had made the legal contract 
with the pastor, and had terminated that 
contract on his proposal, refused to reverse 
its action, and secured an injunction pre- 
venting him from officiating in the pulpit 
of the First Church. He and a portion of 
the church began worship in a hall, and, at 
a meeting held in the vestry of the First 
Church, they voted that the First Church 
should become incorporated under the name 
of the First Trinitarian Congregational 
Church in Lowell. Those worshiping in 
the hal!, under the act of incorporation, 
assumed the new name and carried on the 
functions of a church, and both organiza- 
tions have kept up regular services during 
the year. An attempt was made last spring 
by the adherents of Mr. Kenngott to compel 
the society of the First Church to admit 
into its membership any members of the 
church of twenty-one years or more who 
rented sittings for not less than six months, 
An act to this effect passed both houses of 
the State legislature, but was vetoed by 
Acting-Governor Wolcott. 

Offers of fraternal counsel to reconcile 
the differences were made from time to time 
by neighboring ministers and churches, but 
none of them were acceptable to all the 
parties to the controversy. However, after 
time had been ailowed for excited feelings 
to become calmer, the body worshiping in 
the meeting house called a council of 
churches of the vicinage, ard the result of 
their deliberation is given on another page. 

This result was reached after thorough 
and impartial examination into all the 
questions involved. The council continued 
its work for about a month. A committee 
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of five spent a week in conferring with all 
parties to the controversy, and came to the 
unanimous conclusion that under present 
conditions no solution of the problem was 
possible without admitting the necessity of 
two churches, which, indeed, are already in 
active operation. Differences of opinion 
were emphatically expressed in the council, 
and. even at the close of its third session 
little prospect of agreement appeared. But 
as the discussion went on the advocates for 
each party came to recognize that the other 
had more reasons for its contention than 
they had supposed, and thus the way was 
finally opened for a unanimous conclu- 
sion, 

The result declares that the pastor’s offi- 
cial relations with the First Church came 
to an end through the acceptance of his 
resignation by the church and society; that 
the meeting which voted for incorporation 
under the name of the First Trinitarian 
Congregational Church of Lowell was held 
in accordance with the law of the State pro- 
viding for the incorporation of churches, 
but in disregard of the rules of the First 
Church, and that both bodies are and should 
be recognized as Congregational churches, 
pending the decision of the court. It isa 
natural inference that those voting accord- 
ing to the State law to become incorporated 
as a church, with a name adopted by them- 
selves, but not according to the rules of 
the church to which they belonged, should 
constitute the body which has since regu- 
larly carried on services as the First Trin- 
itarian Church. But as the body which 
continues to worship in the meeting house 
as the First Church has already appealed to 
the civil court to decide who are its mem- 
bers, the council thought it wise to leave 
this question wholly to the court and de- 
clined to make any attempt to determine 
the rolls of membership of the two churches, 


_The council, however, has virtually decided 


that the First Church continues to exist as 
heretofore organized, and eventually the 
limits of its membership will probably have 
to be settled by some ecclesiastical decision. 

The conclusions of the council are not, of 
course, of the nature of a legal decision. 
But they are the result of such careful and 
prayerful deliberation by wise friends of all 
parties most interested that they will no 
doubt commend themselves to the delib- 
erate judgment of the members of both 
churches. The public, seeing that the 
questions at issue have been thoroughly in- 
vestigated by those most desirous for justice 
to all and forthe honor of our churches, will 
accept the result as in accordance with the 
facts. These twochurches, we trust, will turn 
to their work courageously and hopefully, 
pending the decision of the court, and when 
that is given will so adjust their relations 
with one another as to promote kindly feel- 
ing and co-operation as neighbors. Whether 
or not they may find it wise at some time here- 
after to reunite is a question which must be 
left to the future to decide. But we believe 
that all parties will feel assured that the ad- 
vice which has been given is, as far as it goes, 
the best that is possible under existing con- 
ditions. Inanexceedingl!y difficult and deli- 
cate case our polity has once more proved 
its value. From this result other churches 
which are involved in troubles may take 
encouragement that through patience and 
prayer, with the aid of their brethren, they 
may find and follow the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit to bring them in due season to 
peace and renewed prosperity. 
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THE WEEK OF PRAYER. 

There is a growing feeling among our 
pastors and churches that the Week of 
Prayer may be better observed at some 
other time of the year, for instance, during 
the period of Lent. We incline to this 
opinion. Some diminution of former inter- 
est in the services of the week, as held in 
midwinter, is evident already. Neverthe- 
less, most ef our churches still continue to 
keep the midwinter season, and such a 
change as that proposed should be made, 
if at all, only by substantially general agree- 
ment, because spiritual unity and co.opera- 
tion are most essential to the successful 
seeking of the divine blessing. 

Among the various suggested lists of 
subjects for prayer one is almost embar- 
rassed, s0 many themes appeal powerfully 
to the heart. But two or three certainly 
have claims which nothing should be al- 
lowed to override. Our first thought, of 
course, is to petitien for directly spiritual 
gifts, forgiveness, faith, grace and the con- 
version of the world. But just at present 
the needs of missions, both domestic and 
foreign, are so great, and the immense 
value of mission work is so conspicuously 
evident, that prayer for missions should be 
more frequent and fervent than ever. If 
the divine interposition, whether directly, 
by means impossible to us, or indirectly, 
by quickening Christian hearts to greater 
endeavors and sacrifices, ever were neces- 


sary to the progress of his kingdom it. 


seems to be needed now. 

Moreover, prayer for our country should 
be more intense and heartfelt than ever. 
This subject too often is set aside as un- 
important in comparison with missions, for 
instance. But if the spirit of folly and 
recklessnes which has gained such a large 
control over many of our public men, even 
in Congress, be not corrected soon we shall 
no longer prosper as a people sufficiently to 
send out missionaries, even if we could 
have the face to do so, And while we do 
our best for reform we cannot succeed with- 
out divine help. If the Week of Prayer 
this year were to be devoted chiefly to 
prayer for our own country, the result upon 
the rest of the world might not be less 
positive and helpful than if our prayers 
were to follow their usual channel. 


OURRENT HISTORY. 
Boston's Strike. 

Two of the three parties most directly 
concerned with the brief tie-up of Boston’s 
street car system last week emerge from 
the contest deserving censure by the third. 
The management, judged by their acts be- 
fore and after the strike and tie-up, are 
seemingly bent upon denying the right of 
the employés to join trades unions and thus 
protect themselves and secure privileges 
which they cannot hope to receive dealing 
with the corporation as individuals, The 
men, judged by the acts before and since 
the strike and tie up, lack wise leaders, loy- 
alty to such as they have, and unity of pur- 
pose. The management, in some way, 
should be made to understand that their 
control of what is practically a natural mo- 
nopoly makes it doubly imperative for them 
to act with public, as well as personal, in- 
terests in view, and that it is too late in 
this century for them or any other set of 
capitalists to deny the right of labor to or- 
ganize, protect its interests, and receive 
recognition through officials delegated with 
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authority. The employés in some way 
should be made to see that it is imperative 
for them to act in obedience to principle, 
not passion, to carefully weigh the merits of 
any proposed course, then select tried and 
trusted leaders and stand by them even if it 
involves seeming but only temporary re- 
verses. The public, which suffers most, 
will endure much if a sharply defined con- 
test between greed and manhood is to be 
fought out, but it will not be trifled with. 
A Model Citizen. he Sp 

When Hon. Henry L. Pierce of Boston 
died men of high repute were not wanting 
who, judging him by his private deeds and 
public acts while alive, described him asa 
model American citizen. The filing of his 
will in the Probate Court last week, and 
public comment upon its provisions, have 
called the attention of an even larger circle 
to the justness of the claims that were made 
for him as soon as he died. It is doubtful 
whether a more carefully considered and 
perfectly rounded document of its kind has 
ever been recorded in this or any other 
country. The city of Boston is made the 
residuary legatee of a tract of 400 acres of 
woodland, which will add greatly to the 
beauty and value of its already noble and 
beneficent public park system. The town 
of Stoughton, in which he was born, will 
receive $25,000 to add to its library fund. 
The best of the educational and philan- 
thropic institutions in Boston and Cam- 
bridge will receive large bequests aggre- 
gating nearly half a million, while all the 
five sects of the Christian Church having 
organizations in the town where he made 
his fortune will receive $3,000 each. His 
kinsmen, naturally, get a large part of an 
estate estimated as worth not far from five 
million dollars. If this were all Mr. Pierce’s 
will would perhaps not be so remarkable, 
for men of wealth in this country more 
than in any other have always realized their 
duties toward State, church, education and 
philanthropy. But Mr. Pierce had friends 
and loyal subordinates in business, and he 
deemed them worthy of generous recogni- 
tion. It was a pleasure for him while living 
to give $5,000 to Charles Sumner when bis 
future health and public service depended 
upon a sojourn in Europe. It was as nat- 
ural for him to arrange that after his death 
one of our best poets, Mr. T. B. Aldrich, 
also his most intimate friend, should re- 
ceivé $300,000, while no less than $890,000 
will be divided in sums ranging from $40,000 
to $100,000, among thirteen of the most re- 
sponsible employés of the manufacturing 
company of which Mr. Pierce was presi- 
dent, In addition, every servant of his will 
receive the sum of $100. Generous while 
living, he will prove beneficent though 
dead, and thousands yet unborn will be his 
debtor. 
A Calmer Atmosphere. 

The adjournment of Congress until Jan. 
5 has prevented any increase of bellicose 
sentiment, and few now expect any resur- 
rection of the Cameron resolutions when 
Congress meets again. Secretary Olney’s 
manifesto and the public hostility to radi- 
cal action account for the situation. Ex- 
diplomats like J. A. Kasson, E. J. Phelps 
and F. W. Seward all support the Executive 
in its assertion of authority, and Congress 
has much to do in earning respect for its 
capacity to exercise authority wisely before 
it will win public sympathy in any contro- 
versy which it may invite with the Execu- 
tive. If it be true, as was generally re- 
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ported in Washington on Monday, that 
Secretary Olney and the Spanish minister 
have reached an understanding, then the 
prospect brightens for a speedy cessation 
of hostilities. This understanding is said 
to involve the acceptance of the mediator- 
ship of the United States. 


The Greater Central American Republic. 

The union of Salvador, Nicaragua and 
Honduras in the Greater Republic of Cen- 
tral America was formally recognized by 
the United States last week, when their 
envoy was presented to President Cleveland 
and heartily welcomed by him. This com- 
pact was consummated last June, and per- 
haps no better description of its character 
or import can be found than is at hand in 
President Cleveland’s speech of welcome, 
in which he said: 

I discern in the articles of association from 
which the Diet derives its power a step toward 
a closer union of Central American States in 
the interest of their common defense and gen- 
eral welfare, and I welcome it as the precursor 
of other steps to be taken in the same direc- 
tion, and which it is hoped may eventually 
result in the consolidation of all the States 
of Central America as one nation for all the 
purposes of their foreign relations and inter- 
course. 

If one will but review the history of the 
Central American republics since they be- 
came such, he will readily see how much 
they have suffered from internal dissensions 
and foreign broils, and any action which in- 
dicates that they have begun to see that 
they cannot prosper save as they encourage 
stability and peace is most welcome to good 
men everywhere. But it is peculiarly grat- 
ifying to the citizens of this country, now 
that we seem to be entering on a new epoch 
of our history, in which our relations with 
the old world may more and more be shaped 
by our claims of supremacy in the new. 


Is the Sultan at Bay? 

M. Nelidoff, Russia’s ambassador to Tur- 
key, acting as the spokesman for the Powers, 
is said to have notified the sultan of certain 
reforms which they agree must be wrought 
in the administration of Turkish affairs, 
and which they are prepared to compel him 
to decree, using force if necessary. Fi- 
nances are to be revised, revenue receipts 
hereafter are to be set apart for definite 
purposes and administered by representa- 
tives of the Powers, and all appointments 
of ministers by the sultan must be subject 
to the approval or veto of the signatory 
Powers. If the sultan assents to this 
scheme a new day has dawned for Turkey, 
and he, at a stroke, is stripped of much of 
his power for evil. He becomes a vassal. 
But if he dissents, as is said to be the case, 
if he stubbornly affirms ‘‘I may be the last 
of the Caiiphs, but I will never become a 
second Khedive,’’ then he either is madly 
rushing to his deserved fate or he has as- 
surance from one or more of the Powers that 
they truly do not desire a reform while nomi- 
nally pretending to. Rumor credits Ger- 
many with this act of duplicity, and her 
vigorous suppression of all expressions of 
public sympathy for Armenia and the inter- 
change of courtesies between Emperor Wil- 
liam and the sultan make the rumor cred- 
ible. It is conceivable that Russia, also, 
might play such adouble game. We shall 
wait for more conclusive evidence before 
daring to rejoice. Little can or will be 
done save that which suits Russia’s pur- 
poses, and Russia once dominant in Turkey, 
newer, more subtle and permanent prob- 
lems for non- Greek and non-Catholic Chris- 
tians instantly rise up. 
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NOTES. 


Japan and Peru have just signed a treaty 
ealculated to increase commerce between 
those countries. 

Some have suggested that failure to vote 
should be a punishable offense. The Su- 
preme Court of Missouri declares such a pro- 
vision in the Kansas City charter unconstitu- 
tional. 

Stambuloff’s assassins were put on trial last 
week. They urged his widow to attend the 
trial; she finally consented, and a most dra- 
matic scene followed, when she arose and 
urged the Bulgarian court officials to cease 
prosecuting ‘“‘ tools’ and turn their attention 
to the real culprits—men high in station. 


Numerous bank failures in Illinois, Minne- 
sota and elsewhere in the Northwest have not 
added to the sense of security in the business 
world, but they seem to have been due more 
to personal wrongdoing and misjudgment 
rather than to defects of the banking system 
or general insolvency of the section affected. 


The cession to Russia by Abyssinia of a 
narrow strip of coast adjoining the French 
settlement of Obok on the Red Sea coast is 
King Menelek’s way of recognizing Russia’s 
service to him in his recent struggle with 
Italy; and it gives Russia a territorial inter- 
est in Africa and more right to speak concern- 
ing the future of the Suez Canal and Egypt. 


On May 1, 1895, Massachusetts had 1,735,253 
native born and 764,930 foreign born citizens, 
a marked gain in the fo:eign born over 1885, 
revealed in the statistics of the towns as well 
as the cities, for every county in the State 
shows the increase. Seven cities, Holyoke, 
Fall River, Lawrence, Lowell, Chicopee, New 
Bedford and Gloucester have more foreign 
born residents than native. 

Missionary societies in Great Britain and 
this country, with representatives in India, 
are receiving letters from them_giving the 
most harrowing details of the famine—its ex- 
tent, the inadequacy of the relief and the 
rapacity of many of those who hold good sup- 
plies and plan to wax rich on the miseries of 
their fellowmen. There are those in India, 
so the cables say, who assert that the famine 
is now beyond control. 

Fortunately there are some men in New 
York State who insist in believing that Mr. 
Joseph Choate is worthier of the honor of 
election to the United States Senate than Mr. 
T. C. Platt is, and they seem at last to have 
gained courage to say why they think so. 
Hence last week Mr. Platt was publicly 
eharged with being a blackmailer of corpora- 
tions and a venal party boss, and the charges 
were not made by a “ fanatic”’ like Dr. Park- 
hurst, but by lawyers and corporation offi- 
cials speaking whereof they do know. 

Justice Pryor of the New York Supreme 
Court decides that a Hebrew society cannot 
be given articles of incorporation if they call 
for an annual business meeting to be held on 
Sunday afternoon. Justice Pryor holds that 
“the act intended is an aggression upon the 
Christian Sabbath. The law which scrupu- 
lously protects them (the Hebrews) in the 
observance of their ceremonial gives them no 
license, and Iam sure they have no desire to 
affront the religious susceptibilities of others. 
. .. Because the holding of corporate meet- 
ings on Sunday is contrary to the public 
policy of the State, if not to the letter of the 
law, I decline to approve this certificate.”’ 


The celebration of Forefathers’ Day in 
many cities has afforded excellent oppor- 
tunity for wise men to utter patriotic senti- 
ments, timely in most instances. Especially 
so were the words of Hon. E. J. Phelps of 
Vermont, who said at the New York dinner: 

If this Government is as Lincoln said it was, 
a Government of the people, for the ge 
and by the people, then it is absolutely cer- 
tain that it cannot be a Government of the 
politicians, by the politicians and for the pol- 
iticians. Because no two systems of Govern- 
ment are more directly opposed than those. 
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We want rest and peace. We want no for, 
eign wars of our own seeking. However glo- 
rious it might be to become the bully of the 
world, we must postpone that gratification 
until we set our own house aright. 





IN BRIEF. 


Dr. Stimson’s article on New Men and New 
Measures should be thoughtfully read by all 
who are interested in the missionary work of 
our denomination. 





Whatever else you skip in this paper you 
will make a mistake if you do not read the 
editorials summarizing the progress of the 
world during this year of grace. 





At a recent missionary meeting near Edin- 
burgh an old lady was heard saying, ‘‘ Jean, 
Jean, it’s noa plate, it’s a bag. Pit by ye’re 
saxpence, a penny ’ill dae.”” There is a good 
deal of benevolence in the world of this canny 
Scotch type. 





‘One need never deny a fact, nor evade a 
fact, nor suppress a fact, with a view to the 
defense of revealed religion.” So says Dr. 
C. C. Hall. If those who are defending re- 
vealed religion could only believe that, how 
much of controversy would be avoided! 





There is no cause to fear lest the ranks of 
the ministry should be depleted. There are 
now in theological seminaries in this country 
7,657 students. The various denominations of 
the Presbyterians have the largest number, 
but the Congregationalists have the most in 
proportion to the membership of the churches. 





Of the seven ecumenical councils—those 
which represented the entire Christian Church 
—four were held in or in the immediate vicin- 
ity of Constantinople. It was the heart of 
the Christian world in the first seven centu- 
ries of our era. Would it be strange if it 
should become again the chief center of Chris- 
tian interest for three continents ? 





The decision of a Massachusetts church, now 
in search of a pastor, to hear no one in its pul- 
pit who is not willing to be considered a 
candidate, is based on the opinion that any 
other method of procedure would be a waste 
of tims. It will be interesting to see how 
much time is ultimately saved by the employ- 
ment of this rather outworn practice. 


A. Conan Doyle has recently made an ex- 
cellent suggestion that “it might be no bad 
thing for a man now and then to make a lit- 
erary retreat, as pious men make a spiritual 
one—to forswear absolutely for a month in 
the year all ephemeral literature and bring an 
untarnished mind to the reading of the Eng- 
lish classics.” There must be many others 
who, in these days of amazing productivity, 
feel as the English novelist does. 





Those who heard Ian Maclaren satirically 
describe the cheapness of the title “ profes- 
sor” in this country will not soon forget the 
feeling of shame that swept over them as they 
realized the justness of his criticism. In the 
Christian Patriot of Madras we find the im- 
pressions of an Indian graduate of Cambridge 
University who visited this country last sum- 
mer, and he with equal justness animadverts 
upon the multiplicity and cheapness of the 
titles which he met with in this country. 





The meeting under the auspices of the 
Woman’s Board of Missions in Park Street 
Church, Boston, Tuesday, Jan. 5, at 1 30 vp. M., 
will be notable for the addresses by Dr. Grace 
M. Kimball and Rev. W. A. Farnsworth, 
D.D., both of Turkey. An opportunity will 
then be afforded to hear, from two mission- 
aries of long and unusual experience, of Dr. 
Kimball’s remarkable relief work in Van and 
of the present situation in Turkey, both as re- 
spects public affairs and missions. 





Dr. Lyman Abbott, in one of his sermons 
on The Bible as Literature, as reported in the 
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Brooklyn Eagle, says that “ in the early Mosaic 
code there are no requirements of sacrifice ’”’ 
and that Christ said nothing about sacrifices. 
‘* When men sinned and came to him burdened 
by their sin, he never sent them to a priest or 
a temple to offer a sacrifice for their sin.’’ 
Mark says that when Jesus had cleansed a 
leper he said to him: ‘‘ Go thy way, shew thy- 
self to the priest, and offer for thy cleansing 
the things which Moses commanded.”’ Which 
is right? 





A Boston correspondent of The Living Church 
says that Unitarianism is dying in this city 
and owes its death to the Episcopal Church. 
He explains that the mission of the Broad 
Churchman is to take the honey out of the ag- 
nostic rock of Unitarianism, ‘‘ as the mission 
of the ritualist is to suck the honey out of the 
papal beehive.” He seems to smack his lips 
as he adds, ‘We are widening and filling 
ourselves with good things from all sides.’’ 
If we admit that there is no gall in these 
statements, how sweet it must be to be an 
Episcopalian in Boston! 





Some time ago the members of the Beard of 
Visitors of Andover Seminary practically 
agreed on those whom they would wish to 
have as their successors in the event of their 
death. It is, we suppose, in fulfillment of 
such agreement that Rev. Arthur Little, D. D..,. 
of the Second Church, Dorchester, has been 
elected a member of that board in place of 
Dr. Quint. Dr. Little is duly qualified and 
we are confident that none will question the 
wisdom of the choice. The other two mem- 
bers are Dr. G. L. Walker of Hartferd and 
Judge W. G. Bassett of Northampton. 





The letters from railway managers in this 
country, Mexico and Canada, publisbed in 
The Northwestern Christian Advocate, testify: 
how general is the rule which forbids railway 
employés who drink intoxicants from long 
retaining employment, and how common is 
the intention to limit the Sunday labor of the 
same class of men. At a time when many 
forces formerly operative in securing temper- 
ance seem inoperative or at least ineffective, 
it is a welcome thought that the greatest 
transportation and industrial corporations in 
this country invariably stand for temperance, 





The Standard (Baptist) of Chicago, com- 
menting on the recent action of the Dubuque 
Association, points out the fact that Baptists 
as well as Congregationalists are liable to 
suffer from such violation of denominational 
fellowship, and adds: ‘‘ The chureh that calls 
as its pastor, or the association that recognizes 
as a minister in good standing, a man who 
has been elsewhere suspended or expelled for 
cause, not only takes its own risk, it commits 
a grave wrong against the denomination. 
The only means of preventing such occur- 
rences is to visit upon the offending parties 
the penalty of public condemnation.” 


From the distant State of Washington comes 
a loud call for books and magazines suitable 
for the State penitentiary in Walla Walla. 
While the prison officials look favorably upon 
moral efforts in behalf of their convicts, the 
State itself makes no provision for their men- 
taland spiritualimprovement. A nightschool 
is at present contemplated, but there is a 
dearth of books. Prof. Allen B. Dow of Whit- 
man College has held religious services in the 
prison on Sunday mornings for a year past, 
and there have been several gratifying and 
remarkable conversions. He joins with Pres- 
ident Penrose in the appeal for literature for 
these men. There must be in many homes: 
throughout the country magazines and books 
that have been cast one side, but which would 
be warmly welcomed at Walla Walla, and 
would be put to good and immediate use. 





A subscriber writes us that the liquor traftic 
works its stupendous evils in this country 
‘*by the permission of the so-called body of 
Christ (WHAT SAcRILEGE),” because church 
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members did not vote with the probibition 
parties. We have allowed our correspondent 
to express his own opinion of the church, to 
which we suppose he belongs, by small caps. 
But inasmuch as both the candidates of the 
prohibition parties received only a little more 
than one per cent. of the nearly fourteen mil- 
lion votes cast at the late election, would it 
not be more charitable to assume that the 
church ganerally does not beliéve the cause 
of temperance would be advanced by voting 
with those parties? It must be uncomfort- 
able for any one to profess to be a Christian, 
and yet to believe that more than nine-tenths 
of his fellow-Christians are either wholly 
vicious o* wholly ignorant of their duties as 
citizens. 





If Rev. Edward Brownjohn, who protested 
publicly last week against the confirmation of 
Dr. Frederick Temple as Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, did so at a time when the ceremonial 
permitted such a filing of dissent from any 
suitably authorized participant then he de- 
serves praise for his courage. But if he had 
no technical or legal standing as a Protestant 
and was simply obtruding, as the Archbishop 
of York’s decision seems to imply, then his 
conduct is a very good text on which to hang 
a sermon on the bad manners and want of 
tact so often found among very intense and 
very well-intentioned people. As for the rea- 
son given by Mr. Brownj»hn why Dr. Temple 
skould not be made archbishop, the day has 
passed when a man’s title to service or henor 
in the Christian Church is rendered invalid 
because he is a believer in evolution as a 
method by which God has wrought his will. 
It were interesting to speculate who would 
be in the church and who out of it were Mr. 
Brownjobn to have his way. 





An incident at a meeting of the Woman’s 
Suffrage League of New York, Dac. 22, de- 
serves consideration. It was a dinner given 
in honor of the P.lgrim Mothers. The presi- 
dent of the league asserted that the women 
she represented did not honor the American 
flag. “Itis not ours; we live here as foreign- 
ers, who have no right to the fig nor voice in 
the government.’”’ A representative of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution pres- 
ent, who had been asked to respond to a tuast, 
forgot the toast when her turn came and burst 
forth thus: 

When the president of the New York City 
Woman Suffrage League says that we women 
have no part in our own flag and live as 
strangers in our own country, then I must 
protest. The flag belongs to me and to every 
other woman in the United States. The blood 
of my ancestors made red every stripe in it, 
and the souls of the Pilgrim mothers were 
not more white than its stripes. Women’s 
achievements may make the stars more bril- 
liant, but nothing candisplacethem. It is my 
flag and I decline to be deprived of it. 


Hurrah for this Daughter of the Revolution! 





Mr. Moody’s Boston meetings begin next 
Monday morning in Tremont Temple. Many 
are hoping that great blessings will flow 
through his campaign to the churches of this 
vicinity. As he presents the old gospel in 
its simplicity we are confident that Boston, 
proudly intellectual as it is presumed to be, 
will gladly hear it from lips that have spoken 
it with such effect upon two continents. We 
are glad to see the special preparation being 
made by the churches, some of which are 
planning to hold extra services. At Berkeley 
Temple next Sunday afternoon Francis Mur- 
phy, another honored and successful modern 
apostle, begins a series of gospel temperence 
meetings. Held during the week days follow- 
ing only in the evening they will not interfere 
with but rather supplement the Tremont 
Temple campaign, since the meetings there 
are to be held only afternoon and evening. 
Great pressure is being brought to bear upon 
Mr. Moody to hold evening meetings in out- 
lying districts, but he believes that it is best 
for the present to confine his efforts to Tre- 
mont Temple. 
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THE OONGREGATIONALIST’S ARME- 
NIAN ORPHANS’ FUND. 

Jt is a pleasure to be able to announce that 
the special Christmas gift of $10,000 over and 
above what had been previously given for the 
Armenian Orphaus, which we sought from 
our constituency in our issue of D3c. 10, was 
forthcoming, with $500 to spare, and has been 
sent in two cable installments to the front. 
In view of the continued interest in this fund, 
far surpas3ing our expectation and evidenced 
by continued giving, contributions for this ob- 
ject, so long as they amount to an appreciable 
sum, will be cabled week by week to Constan- 
tinople, another friend of the fund having 
generously come forward to provide for that 
expense and thus saving a delay of a month 
in making the relief operative on the field. 

We are still receiving interesting and touch- 
ing letters from contributors to the fund. 
This week Monday another check came from 
Dr. Mackennal of England, written for $1,221 
—more than twice the sum forwarded by him 
three weeks ago. It is the gift of the Man- 
chester Armenian Relief Fund. A pastor in 
one of the remote hill towns of New England 
writes as follows: 

Oa Children’s Sunday in June I gave out 
twenty-five five-cent pieces to as many chil- 
dren and adalts to make what they could from 
it with the understanding that the five cents 
and what it had gained be given to some obj°ct 
outside of themselves. I calledit in last Sun- 
day. The amount reported was $33 56 and it 
was voted to send one-half to the Armenian 
Orphans’ Fund. It has been a blessing to 
these dear ones who have worked for it. 

Other evidences of special and extraordi- 
nary effort and sacrifice are still coming to 
hand and the fund becomes all the more 
sacred and beautiful as it is seen to represent 
the overflow of Christian love. 

It will accommodate us in sending receipts 
if stamped and addressed envelopes accom- 
pany contributions. 


Amount received during the week ending 
Tuesday noon and acknowledged in detail by 


SRRIV UN POO ivesasceccconcesceseezensioncd 8 3,043.61 
Previously acknowledged............sssscecsecees 15,802 85 
BR isccsdaconcuh coenseeahecereascsscasbibcooeucscuen $18,846.46 





NATIONAL NON-PARTISAN W.0.T. U. 
OONVENTION. 

The seventh annual convention, held at 
Foundry Church, Washington, D.C., the past 
week, and closing on Monday, the 14th, was 
one of the most earnest and enthusiastic in 
the history of the organization. The deep 
interest manifest during the convention of 
the American Anti-Saloon League, which was 
one of the most important temperance meet- 
ings ever held in the United States, and which 
immediately preceded that of the N on-Parti- 
san Convention, continued unabated to the 
close of the latter. The convention was wel- 
comed by Mrs. J. Ellen Foster of Washington 
and Dr. Brown, pastor of Foundry Church. 
These exercises were followed by brief ad- 
dresses by Mr. William F. Craft, Congressman 
Morse and the annual address of the president, 
Mrs. C. C. Alford of Bernardston, Mass. 

At noon on the second day of the conven- 
tion, by invitation of Congressman Morse, the 
delegation in a body visited the Capitol, and 
as they filed into the gallery of the House of 
Representatives at the hour of prayer these 
words from the invocation of the blind chap- 
lain filled all hearts with gratitude: ‘We 
thank thee, O Lord, that the House is no lon- 
ger responsible for the liquor traffic within 
the walls of the national Capitol. Grant, we 
pray thee, that the bill passed here yesterday 
will go through the regular channels and 
speedily become a law, never again to be re- 
pealed in the history of our nation.” 

The convention was later addressed by Sen- 
ator Frye, Hon. Hiram Price, president of the 
American Anti-Saloon League, Rev. H. H. 
Russell of the Ohio Anti-Saloon League and 
others. Reports of the several departments 
show good work along the lines of education, 
industrial training, evangelistic and remedial 
work. 
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STAFF OORRESPONDENOE. 
FROM THE INTERIOR. 
The Bank Failure. 

The one topic of conversation in Chicago 
has been the failure of the National Bank 
of Illinois, formerly one of the strongest 
and most conservative banks in the North- 
west. It was founded by its present vener- 
able president, George Schneider, with the 
assistance of the late William H. Bradley, 
so long prominent as a member of the New 
Eagland Church and in Congregational cir- 
cles everywhere. It was in part due to the 
great business ability of Mr. Bradley that 
the bank made such rapid strides as a finan- 
cial institution. It is now reported that 
the wrecking of the bank has been caused 
by the reckless procedure of W. A. Ham- 
mond, second vice-president, who from a 
clerk had really become its controlling 
spirit. Loans are said to have been made 
by him in violation of the laws of the United 
States, and such reports of their nature made 
to the directors, who had daily sessions in 
order to pass upon them, as could not fail 
to deceive them, It is a matter of doubt 
if even the warning letter of Mr. Eckels, 
written a year ago and addressed to the 
president, was read to them in fall. 

It was not till a letter dated Dec. 14 came 
to the directors that they really understood 
the condition into which the methods of 
Mr. Ilammond had brought them. What- 
ever may be their responsibility legally, no 
one can doubt the honesty or the careful- 
ness of these directors. Loans for $100 000 
were reported to them as for $10,000, snd 
columns of figures were made to give a sum 
which close scrutiny would have shown to 
be erroneous. Mr. Hammond is the son of 
the late Rev. H. L Hammond, long finan- 
cial agent of the Chicago Theological Sem- 
inary, and a nephew of Col. C. G. Ham- 
mond, for many years superintendent of 
the C. B. & Q Railway, and one of the best 
business men in the city and one of the 
most efficient and generous of Congrega- 
tional laymen. The failure will be felt by 
many a widow and orpban whose stock has 
been wiped outina night. Depositors will 
get their pay in fal'. Possibly something 
may be obtained from the assets for the 
stockholders. At present it looks as if the 
stock would be worthless, the surplus used 
up and assessments be required in addition. 
The Preaching For the Times. 

The Ministers’ Meeting had the privilege 
of listening to an address on the preaching 
demanded by the times, from President C. J. 
Little of the Gvrrett Biblical Institute. 
The address was keen in its thrusts at the 
sensationalism of the day, sharp in its 
analysis, humorous, yet spiritually earnest 
and profoundly loyal to the Word of God 
and to Jesus Christ asthe Saviour. I .esi- 
deut Little thought that the tendency of 
the pulpit was toward undue denunciation 
of evils, Ile would have a little more right- 
eousness in the pu'pit and a little less of un- 
righteousness, Ile thinks it better to preach 
beatitudes than denunciations. While the 
latter attract the multitude they do not 
edify. 

The lleeting of the Club. 

Forefathers’ night was observed by the 
cub at the Auditorium. Some three hun- 
dred ladies and gentlemen sat down to- 
gether in the banquet hall and after partak- 
ing of an elegant supper and enjoying 
beautiful music listened with delight, as 
one always does, to an address on the Mod- 
ern Puritan by Dr. Nehemiah Boynton of 
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Detroit. He defended the old Puritan from 
many of the charges brougbt against him, 
and made it clear that in spite of some 
peculiarities he was a noble specimen of a 
man and a Christian. 

A Noted Visitor. 

Chicago has had a visit from the presi- 
dent-elect and yet has given him no recep- 
tion nor even gone out of her way to do him 
honor. Some of her most distinguished cit- 
izens called upon him, a large number of 
high school pupils paid him their respects 
and shook his hand, but as he came here 
for rest the people thought his wishes 
should be respected, and that he could be 
honored in no way so truly as in permitting 
him to spend his time quietly with his rela- 
tives. He attended church Sunday, was of 
course an object of curiosity to a waiting 
crowd, but on the whole his days here were 
days of peace. Mr. Bryan hts 2'so been in 
the city *consulting with his publishers. 
His book is not yet en‘irely written, but 
when it appears it is anticipated that it will 
have an unusually large sale. He is to lec- 
ture in Chicago some time in January. 
Two Remarkable Meetings. 

One of these meetings took on the nature 
of a banquet at the Auditorium Tuesday 
evening. There were nine speakers, each 
of whom was allowed twenty minutes. The 
subject was civil service reform, and espe- 
cially reform in the government of our 
cities. The banquet was under the auspices 
of the Civic Federation. Many persons 
were present as guests outside of Chicago. 
Wednesday evening Music Hall was thronged 
with the better class of our buiiness and 
professional men to protest ugainst the 
threat of the machine to nominate and 
chose Alderman Madden as senator for IIli- 
nois. Mr. Madden has not borne the high- 
est name as a politician; and it is rightly 
felt that it would be a shame if an inferior 
person should represent the State in the 
seat once occupied by a Trumbull, a Logan 
and a Palmer. The movement against the 
machine has not begun a moment too soon. 
We trust it will be successful and that the 
legislature will select from the abundant 
material at hand a senator who can do 
honor to the great position. 

The Condition of the Nineteenth Ward. 

This is the ward in which the Hull House 
is situated. Ithas always had a bad sanitary 
reputation, Since Miss Addams became in- 
spector it has been reported in a better con- 
dition. But even Hull House inspectors 
cannot change the character of an entire 
ward in one year, or even in two years. 
The Health Commissioner now reports it 
one of the most unsanitary in the city. 
The death rate in itis higher than in any 
other ward. Thisis not because the popu- 
lation is decidedly vicious, but, according to 
the Hull House visitors, because it is over- 
worked, underpaid, underfed and untrained 
in the simple conditions of healthy living. 
The land is low. Many of the houses, which 
are poor and unfit for occupation, are on 
the rear of the lot and are neglected. by 
their owners; their tenants are filthy in 
their personal habits and are utterly indif- 
ferent to sanitary conditions. The diseases 
are chiefly zymotic in their character. The 
only way te stamp them out is by the ap- 
plication of law. Hence the commissioner 
asks the council for more authority and for 
an increase in the number of his inspectors. 
He has ten now and it would seem as if 
with this force the condition of things 
might be changed if every one of the num- 
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ber would do his duty as well as Miss Ad- 
dams and her assistant have done theirs. 
If the vrard is left to itself and permitted to 
folldw its own inclination, conditions will 
become worse every year. 
Chicago, Dec. 24. 


FRANKLIN. 


FROM ‘NEW YORK. 
The Congregaticnal{Club 

The club did not exactly ‘‘land the Pil- 
grims”’ again on the evening of the 21st, 
but they talked them over, as usual. Dr. 
Daniel Merriman of Worcester told of the 
influence they had and had left upon the 
theology of the country. Though the origi- 
nal impartation was a very tough Calvinism 
it had developed into a great assortment, 
like New England’s weather, and was some- 
what variable, because New England always 
tried to be rational, logical and progressive 
—open minded to truth from every source. 
He noticed three results of New England 
theological thought: (1) the change of the 
conception of God from sovereignty to 
fatherhood, (2) the change in the concep- 
tion of Christ, in whose fullest acceptance 
of humanity his divinity has been newly 
discovered, (3) the modification of the the- 
ology of Redemption. The essence of the 
gospel, he said, forever remains, however 
its forms may change, and the reclothing of 
the eternal verities in the knowledge and 
thought of today is the inspiring charge 
that New England in these closing years of 
the century lays upon ber sons. 

Mayor Strong, who was to speak of New 
Eogland’s influence on business, told of his 
boyhood’s experience with ministers who 
used to stop at his father’s home while 
holding meetings in a near-by schoolhouse, 
and of his preference for the Methodist 
brother, whose prayers. were shortest and 
who had the most good stories totell. The 
bulk of his speech was given to urging min- 
isters and churches to make their great in- 
fluence more strongly felt for municipal re- 
form, for which he had been steadily labor- 
ing since he became mayor. 

Dr. Bradford, taking the place of Presi- 
dent Eliot of Harvard, detained by domes- 
tic affliction, spoke of New England's in- 
flaence on education—producing the church, 
the academy, the college, the common school 
and the library, features that were being 
copied all over the country. Our common 
schools and our form of government were 
due, not to Holland, but to the common 
sense and sturdy manliness of the Pilgrims. 
The great duty now upon us is the politi- 
cal education of the people. He closed with 
a beautiful reference to England’s ‘* Albert 
Memorial’’ with its rising tier on tier of 
statues and symbolical groups representing 
all quarters of the globe with science, art, 
poetry, engineering, history, etc., and over 
all the Cross, which must dominate our ed- 
ucation, government, business and all the 
affairs of man. 


The*Clerical_ Union. 

To keep squarely up with the times, the 
Clerical Union has heard two learned ad- 
dresses from experts in ‘‘ the new and higher 
criticism,’’ one from Prof. Francis Brown 
of Union Seminary, the other from Prof. 
Henry Preserved Smith, whose theme was 
The New View of the Old Testament. The 
union greatly enj»yed an essay from Dr, 
Charles Cuthbert Hall on The Principles of 
Christian Worship. Prof. George F. Wright 
comes next with The Present State of the 
Q 1estion of Man’s Antiquity. 
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For Clean Politics. 

The friends of order, law and decent pol- 
itics here and in Brooklyn are trying to 
have elected to the United States Senate 
Mr. Joseph H. Choate, whom the State 
would honor itself in electing, and who 
would bring royal help to the new adminis- 
tration. Very little hope, however, to that 
effect is entertained, the State legislature 
being well understood to be completely in 
the hands of the Republican boss, whose 
personal ends Mr. Choate in that position 
would be far from serving. 

Fortunately, however, positions in the 
coming President’s Cabinet are not entirely 
at the boss’s disposal, and a good degree of 
confidence is expressed that Mr. Cornelius 
N. Bliss, an honorable merchant and Chris- 
tian gentleman, will have charge of one of 
the Cabinet portfolios. 

Gotham’s Christmas. 

Christmas was celebrated here with the 
usual fervor of spirit. The gay, young, 
healthy lovers of sport found abundant ways 
of gratifying their tastes. Central and Pros- 
pect Parks were for once alive with sleigh- 
riders, the hard macadam pavements being 
made to do good service where the snow 
was wanting. The getting to and fro by 
heavily loaded sleighs through the principal 
streets, which had been partly cleaned, was 
not easy, but the jolly occupants of the 
brightly painted vehicles, drawn by spirited 
and gayly dressed horses, did not know the 
fact. Two artificial skating rinks uptown 
and one or more in Brooklyn were crowded 
with young people, who easily forgot that 
they were not skimming over the ponds fre- 
quented in their school days. The count- 
less ‘‘ shows’’ of all sorts of course were 
thronged, largely by toilers rejoicing in “‘a 
day off" and by visitors from the rural dis- 
tricts. The usual burdens came upon the 
managers and workers in the scores of mis- 
sions, etc., sustained by churches, benevo- 
lent individuals or public charity. The 
amount of “ goodies” eaten in hospitals, 
prisons, almshouses and the like can never 
be told, and who shall number the dolls 
and other toys rej»iced over by poor chil- 
dren whom faithful Christian friends never 
forget at theholidays? One good lady made 
a feast for eighty-five truant boys now in 
the hands of the law, only three of whom 
had ever before seen a Christmas tree; and 
a band of sympathizing women in Brook- 
lyn’s outskirts found a new outlet for their 
charitable impulses in an asylum for idiots, 
young and old, whom they liberally sup- 
plied with toys of all sorts, with which the 
eldest were brought back to the days of 
their childhood. 

More Charities. 

The Tribune’s Fresh Air Fund has issued 
its report of the year’s work and a sum- 
mary of that of its twenty years now ended. 
Its expenditures for the year were $23,948, 
with which 1,040 were sent for two weeks 
into the country; 25,910 mothers and chil- 
dren were given a pleasuring in the Fund’s 
grove on the Hudson, and the day excur- 
sions made up the number of beneficiaries 
for the season, 40 600. In the twenty years, 
with $371,778, it has helped 347,269 children 
and adults, of whom 151,324 were given the 
usual two weeks’ summer outing. 

For the use of its various missions, Saint 
Bartholomew’s parish prints the Apostles’ 
Creed in the English, Chinese, Turkish, 
Armenian, Swedish and Syrian languages. 
New York is cosmopolitan. 

HUNTINGTON. 
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WANTED, NEW MEASURES AND NEW 


BY REV. HENRY A. STIMSON, D. D. 


That new men are needed is apparent to 
any one who has observed the platform of 
the American Board, or, indeed, that of any 
of our national societies of recent years. 
The older men are fast passing away and 
the younger laymen to take their place are 
not forthcoming. 

I am coming to believe the measures have 
much to do with the men. We are living 
in a new world. In all directions new 
knowledge and new thought are recording 
themselves in new methods and new results. 
We are familiar with the new science, but 
there is also a new business. The latest 
diseovery in the laboratory means a new 
process in the factory and a new product in 
the market. Our oldest colleges are almost 
revolutionary in the extent and rapidity of 
their changes; and our educational systems 
are being everywhere overhauled. No- 
where are changes of method more marked 
than in the offices and stores; it would be 
difficult to say which is more unlike its old 
time congener, the office of a great modern 
law firm or one of our big dry goods stores. 
An elderly man in either hardly knows him- 
self. 

Under these conditions the younger busi- 
ness man of today finds himself hard 
pressed. He has come to judge every or- 
ganization by its efficiency. Things can be 
done and they should be done. Helpless- 
ness before difficulties is the mark of in- 
competency. Talk that issues in nothing is 
worse than a waste of time. He is impa- 
tient of discussion that does not go directly 
to the heart of matters, and has small re- 
spect for opinions that are not backed up 
by prompt decisions. 

Whether these men are conscious of their 
training or not they are molded by it, and 
must be reckoned with from that stand- 
point. We cannot get along without them. 
The question is, How are they to be won? 
That they can be won, and that when they 
are won they work wonders, is abundantly 
proved by here one and there another, in 
the aggregate not a few, who, on the board 
of some college or hospital or public char- 
ity or im politics, are inaugurating a new 
era. What can be done to interest them in 
our denominational missionary societies? 

We can show that these societies are the 
proper and necessary adjunct of our church 
life. Without them our churches stand 
alone; that individualism which is responsi 
ble for so large a part of our denomina- 
tional weakness runs riot; selfishness finds 
its opportunity; and sectarianism takes on 
its worst forms. It is the self-sufficient de- 
nominationalism of the rich and successful 
church. But when the churches of a given 
denomination unite in a society for aggres- 
sive missionary enterprise, it is their formal 
acceptance of their duty of carrying the 
gospel to others; it is their pledge of broth- 
erhood and their contribution to the com- 
mon cause in spreading the kingdom of 
Christ. It is an entire misinterpretation, 
therefore, to look upon our home and for- 
eign missionary societies as denominational 
propagandas. They are, and ought always 
to be recognized as, the bonds of a true 
brotherhood both among and outside our 
own churches. ms 

It ought not to be difficult also to keep 
before our churches the fact that these soci- 
eties are doing the work to which they are 
set. Ears are oper today chiefly to the elo- 
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quence of facts. The tales told and the 
results exhibited by men from the front at 
the annual meetings stir all hearts. The 
stories of the Iowa Band and the Kan- 
sas Band and the Dakota Band and the 
Oregon Band at the last home mission- 
ary meeting in New Haven were unanswer- 
able arguments and conclusive appeals. It 
is not enough that printed reports be put in 
the hands of those we wish to reach; heart 
answers only to heart; men are to be won 
by men. 

But, beyond this, we are now under the 
necessity of showing that these results are 
the legitimate outcome of our labors, and 
that our methods and our machinery are 
what they should be today. Ours is the 
task of securing uniform results. We have 
called into being and have to sustain year 
by year agencies which extend throughout 
our own land and to distant mission fields. 
They involve institutions which are necessa- 
rily of slow growth, and laborers who have 
both to be trained and, at least for a time, 
supported in their work. Settled convic- 
tions and a steady interest on the part 
of the churches and a steadily increasing 
stream of contributions are indispensable. 
Just here is where doubt today arises. Our 
younger laymen know little of our methods, 
still less are they convinced of their effi- 
ciency and their modernness. A Yale pro- 
fessor said to me at New Haven, “If the 
Home Missionary Society would win the 
confidence of business men it must give 
more time to explaining and discussing its 
methods and less to the rousements.”’ 

We have gone through a melancholy, 
though perhaps unavoidable, decade of the- 
ological discussion at the annual meetings 
of the American Board, and have felt its in- 
fluence everywhere. There can be no ques- 
tion that a time for expansion has come. 
It has come in theology, as elsewhere, and 
will never turn back. It is not to be won- 
dered at altogether that some have at- 
tempted to force it. New views have been 
often proclaimed with brutal frankness or 
with distressing subtlety. We will not com- 
plain of throwing off swaddling clothes or 
getting rid of traditions. 

But it is important now to recognize that 
progress can only come by construction, 
and the particular line in which all ean con- 
tribute is mutual helpfulness. We must all 
get near together. The church is to be 
saved by her labors and her life. Time 
and again her great thinkers have thought 
wrong and her great councils have decreed 
error, but the multitude of plain Christians 
have been true to daily service, and the 
cause has gone forward. Our missionary 
societies are rising to new importance. We 
must ask, Can anything be done to broaden 
them and quicken interest inthem? What 
are their methods; how are they being mod- 
ified under existing pressure; just what is 
their efficiency and what is the waste; 
where do they get into ruts and how can 
they be lifted out? 

No man, or group of men, has the wia- 
dom of all; we want the wisdom of all di- 
rected to these agencies, and the trained 
hands of our business men applied to their 
administration. In every committee room 
there are difficult and vital questions, never 
more than today. Business paralysis is not 
to last forever. The future is for the Lord 
and the spread of his kingdom. We need 
to be ready for it. Discussion is not to be 
dreaded, it is needed. Let our societies be 
brought close to the churches and every 
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question of their administration be laid on 
the churches. The responsibility will be 


accepted. The men, the measures and the ~ 


money will not be wanting. 

Missions, home and foreign, are not a 
thing of the past. The missionary motive 
may have lost something of its stress, as 
once stated, but that it has lost its place in 
the plan of the developing kingdom of God, 
still less in the deepest heart of men who 
are conscious of what they owe to the Lord 
Jesus Christ, who can question? That it 
will appeal as powerfully to the new gener- 
ation of business men as to the old and se- 
cure as devoted and as generous service 
cannot be doubted. The Ezra Farnsworths 
and Alpheus Hardys and Amos Barstows 
and Austin Abbotts and Stephen Edgells 
and Colonel Hammonds of the past are not 
to be without their proper successors. But 
care must be taken that a generatfon does 
not lie between. 


OURRENT THOUGHT. 
AT HOME. 


The Watchman remarks: ‘‘We have been 
thinking almost entirely of what Europe 
thought of our restatement of the Monroe 
Doctrine. It is now time to consider what 
our South American beneficiaries think of 
our plan of settling their disputes by tribu- 
nals on which they have no representation.’” 

The return of a congregation of Reformed 
Episcopalians in Detroit to the Protestant 
Episcopal fold is made the text of an interest- 
ing and significant declaration by the Church 
Standard (Protestant Episcopal): ‘‘ Never in 
the history of Christianity has there been a 
more needless schism than that by which our 
Reformed Episcopalian brethren have been 
separated from us... . While we are not in- 
sensible of the growth and activity of our 
own church during the past quarter of a cen- 
tury, we have never been able to understand 
the glee of our dear and lamented friend, John 
Henry Hopkins, over ‘the decline and fall of 
the Low Church party,’ of which the secession 
of our Reformed Episcopal brethren was so 
significant a sign.... We put these ques- 
tions: Is there now the same amount of 
earnest, dutiful, prayerful, personal religion 
among us that there used to be? And if not, 
why not? Again we would speak prudently 
and guardedly, but our own belief is that the 
secession of our Reformed Episcopal brethren 
did ten times as much to damp and discourage 
evangelical fervor within the church as they 
can possibly have done to promote it in their 
separate organization. If that be true, then 
their secession was a deep wound to their 
brethren.” 





ABROAD. 


Times have changed when as prominent a 
leader of British Christianity as Rev. Hugh 
Price Hughes can say of Herbert Spencer, as 
he does in The Methodist Times: ‘‘ We are all 
greatly indebted to Mr. Sx for emanci- 
pating the English mind from the superficial 
utilitarianism and narrow mechanical theory 
of the universe that prevailed in many circles 
of thought when he began his deeper exposi- 
tion of existence. In the volume before us he 
concludes that ‘the conception to which he 
tends is much less that of a universe of dead 
matter than that of a universe everywhere 
alive’; and his final sentence on the subject 
of religion is even more impressive, ‘ But one 
truth must grow ever clearer—the truth that 
there is an Inscrutable Existence everywhere 
manifested, to which he can neither find nor 
conceive either beginning orend. Amid the 
mysteries which become the more mysterious 
the more they are thought about, there will 
remain the one absolute certainty, that he is 
ever in presence of an Infinite and Eternal 
energy, from which ali things proceed.’ The 
man who can write this is ‘not far from the 
kingdom of God.’”’ 
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THE BOSTON OLUB'’S FOREFATHERS’ 
NIGHT. 

It was the ornate and striking auditorium 
of Tremont Temple instead of, as heretofore, 
the rather plain and bare interior of Music 
Hall in which the Boston Club celebrated 
Forefathers’ Night last week Wednesday 
evening. Our Baptist friends have lavished 
so much paint on their splendid new edifice 
that special ornamentation for passing pur- 
poses is hardly necessary, but there was a 
sufficient display of the national colors to ac- 
cord with the patriotic character of the occa- 
sion and the usual supper proceeded with the 
usual accompaniment of good cheer and the 
exchange of friendly greetings. More than 
seven hundred men and women sat down to 
the feast and the brilliant company not only 
filled completely the floor of the hall but over- 
flowed into the first balcony. Previous to the 
supper a reception was held in Lorimer Hall 
at which Mrs. S. B. Buckner, wife of Gen- 
eral Buckner, was @ conspicuous and welcome 


figure. The music was furnished by Mr. - 


Howard E. Parkhurst, who presided at the 
organ, and the Philomela Octet, composed 
of eight young women in a variety of becom- 
ing silk waists, who were naturally warmly 
received. 

The prayer opening the formal exercises 
was offered by Rev. H. H. French. President 
Arthur H. Wellman avoided the mistake of a 
lengthy address of welcome, but contented 
himself and pleased the audience by recapitu- 
lating in a brief and vivid fashion the series 
of events which the club had gathered to com- 
memorate. It responded with vigorous ap- 
plause to his eloquent peroration that this 
famous story never grows old, but will retain 
and increase its hold upon men so long as 
heroism and patriotism survive. 

Forefathers’ Night is usually an occasion 
when a representative of the State is brought 
forward to utter its congratulations. The 
governor is frequently brought into requisi- 
tion for such service, but this year it fell to the 
attorney-general, Hon. Hosea M. Knowlton. 
His speech was not long, but earnest and 
weighty, delivered in a way that made his 
hearers feel that he was not speaking per- 
fanctorily but out of genuine enthusiasm for 
the Pilgrim Fathers. The moral greatness 
of our ancestors was the point which Mr. 
Knowlton particularly emphasized. ‘* Neither 
riches, honor or knowledge,” said he, “ fill 
the full measure of our living.” 

When the executive committee sought the 
presence of Hon. John S. Wise of Virginia it 
doubtless expected something of a departure 
from conventional Forefathers’ Day speaking, 
‘put at the same time, judging from his repu- 
tation, anticipated a strong, suggestive and 
eloquent addre#s. It was this in very truth. 
And few speeches on previous similar occa- 
sions can be said to have ranked as high in 
interest, originality and significance. Mr. 
Wise read from a manuscript, but that did 
not repress the exercise of his natural gifts as 
an orator. His wit broke forth ever and again 
and there were many passages of decided elo- 
quence while the spirit of the address, so 
broad, conciliatory and earnest, was perhaps 
its greatest charm. Historical experts might 
take exceptions to certain of his statements 
but there would be little dissent from his 
main conclusions. His chief argument was 
that this country was made by no single 
type of men—that neither Puritan or Cavalier 
can claim a monopoly of original contri- 
butions to the structure and character of the 
government. All the European races were 
represented in the American blood. The 
Scotch-Irish in particular, Mr. Wise said, 
brought the forceful and aggressive element 
which guided the development of the country, 
especially in the West. Particulars were here 
given of the part this race has played in our 
national life and the list of presidents was 
cited to show that a large proportion of them 
belong to this stock. To the Netherlands this 
country owes the germs of the Declaration of 
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Independence, while public education also 
came from Holland. Neither can the Puritan 
or the Cavalier claim that such achievements 
as the separation of church and state and the 
abolition of class distinctions and of primo- 
geniture were due exclusively to them. 

The speaker strove also to show that the 
distinction between Cavalier and Puritan has 
been overemphasized. In fact, there was at 
the time of the Rebellion as great differences 
between individual Southern States as be- 
tween the North and South. Virginia, his 
own State, held to the Union until the very 
last moment. Many of the Southern leaders 
were of Puritan stock. 

The practical lessons which Mr. Wise drew 
from this survey, s0 minute aud thorough in 
many of its parts, was that we should recog- 
nize that we are a composite people, that we 
are not antagonistic races, but that all the cit- 
izens of the republic, subordinating differ- 
ences of race, class and creed, should seek to 
forward the peace, honor and glory of the 
whole country. He concluded by quoting 
Washington’s farewell address, which he felt 
was prophetic of the times in which we live, 
and whose deprecation of sectional and polit- 
ical prejudice he felt was never more needed 
than today. 

As the audience was on the point of dis- 
persing Dr. Arthur Little asked for a moment 
in which Congressman Morse could present a 
resolution indorsing his bill forbidding the 
sale of liquor in the Capitol building. This 
was cheerfuily granted and the resolution en- 
thusiastically passed. 

ee 


A MODERN NEED SUPPLIED. 


We are glad to encourage new practical 
ideas, especially such as promote more thor- 
ough searching of the Scriptures. A helpful 
plan is in use at Bethany Church, Quincy, 
Mass. It is an attempt to increase and unify 
Bible knowledge as the equipment for per- 
sonal work. Here, as elsewhere, trained work- 
ers were found to be too scarce to meet en- 
larging opportunities. The lack of a clear 
perception of Bible truths and their applica- 
tion had prevented otherwise willing workers 
from special endeavors to aid the unconverted. 
An organized system was laid out which 
embraced a board of managers representing 
nearly all the departments of the church, to 
study and meet the needs of each organization 
and reach the greatest number of individuals. 

The sessions of the “school” are weekly, 
lasting one hour and a half, about one- 
third of the time being devoted to a specific 
lesson, the remainder to a lecture or a 
discussion. A fee of fifty cents for the 
course is necessary for the expenses, and an 
inexpensive manual is the only additional 
outlay. The program is arranged in advance, 
and includes this year such topics as: The 
Literature of the Bible, Biblical Geography, 
The Beginnings, Periods of the Nations, Mod- 
ern Young People’s Societies, Church Work for 
Men, Denominationalism and others equally 
suggestive. Outside talent is introduced every 
week, thus providing continued variety and 
a broad view. This season among the speakers 
are: Rev. M. C. Ayers of the Boston Advertiser, 
Dr. J. M. Gray, Dr. G. M. Boynton, Dr. William 
Gallagher and Dr. W. E. Barton. 

The pastor, Rev. E. N. Hardy, is satisfied of 
the benefits of such a drill in his own church, 
and other pastors who feel the need of such 
work among their people will hear with in- 
terest that during the sessions thus far this 
season the average attendance has been 160. 

A similar type of effort is represented by 
an organization in the First Church, Evans- 
ton, Ill. It is the Young Men’s Class, now 
three years old. It studies Bible truth in 
the light of the conduct of everyday life, 
and a few of the subjects of the present term 
illustrate the breadth of its considerations: 
Does the Mind Need the Gospel? Whittier’s 
Religion, Early Christianity, Mansfield House, 
London, The Crisis in Turkey, Shall We Give 
to Beggars? The Christian as Musician. An 
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appointed leader conducts the informal dis- 
eussions, and those present are free to partict- 
pate or not. The class has had instruction 
from some eminent speakers, and as a comple- 
ment to such teaching the members have con- 
tributed large support to Chicago Commons. 
A session is held every Sunday noon in the 
pastor’s study. 


OHANGES IN SAN FRANOISOO. 
A General Bereavement. 

The sudden death of Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper, 
an earnest and skillful worker in religious and 
educational lines, is deeply felt, not only in 
her local church and city, but throughout the 
State and eoast. Among her valuable serv- 
ices was the inauguration of the kindergarten 
movement in this region, she being the first 
and only president of the Golden Gate Asso- 
ciation, now including over 100 schools. In 
these, at one time or another, 18,000 boys and 
girls have studied, many of whom are now 
grown and filling responsible positions. Her 
funeral in the First Church was largely at- 
tended, no other woman in the history of 
San Francisco baving in death called together 
so many people—weeping women and grief- 
stricken men. Fully 2,000 pressed for admit- 
tance, while hundreds more joined the long 
procession viewing for the last time the 
sweet, strong face. Her new pastor said little, 
leaving to Dr. J. K. McLean, out of his long 
and intimate acquaintance, the portrayal of 
her noble character. 

A Great Gain. 

In the same place, before a council! of 
the vicinage, Dr. George C. Adams, a son of 
Maine, coming to us by way of Missouri, read 
a most interesting statement of experience 
and belief. So satisfactory was it that even 
alert theological professors propounded no 
questions, and by unanimous vote the instal- 
lation followed. Aside from the intellectual 
stimulus, the fellowship manifested and the 
spiritual uplift, a feature worthy of especial 
mention was the salutations from the home 
missionary churches—for many years bene- 
ficiaries of the First Church—which were fe- 
licitously voiced by Supt. J. K. Harrison. 

The Pacific. 

“The oldest religious newspaper on the 
coast,”” published since 1851, once at eight 
dollars per annum, is about changing hands. 
Deacon 8. 8. Smith and Rev. Jonathan Kitm- 
ball, who for nearly a score of years have 
given faithful service, are laying the burden 
on younger shoulders. Rev. J. A. Cruzan of 
Olivet Church, San Francisco, is soon to as- 
sume control. Slightly modifying its form 
and increasing the number of pages, he hopes 
by arrangements with other denominational 
organs issued here so to minimize the expense 
as to afford greater resources for remunerat- 
ing able eontributors. Prof. George Mooar, 
long the versatile editorial writer, will also 
sever his official connection with this paper. 
It is hoped that new denominational head- 
quarters, long needed, will result from this 
new arrangement. No less than five of our 
boards have regularly appointed representa- 
tives here, with offices somewhat scattered, to 
say nothing of the official heads of the wom- 
an’s home and foreign work. Thus far efforts 
to centralize have failed, but now that the 
Pacific’s new management may seek new edi- 
torial rooms pressure will be brought to bear 
to select them sufficiently large to accommo- 
date all the secretaries, as well as to furnish 
a rallying center for the Monday Club and 
other similar assemblies. OccIDENT. 
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In most Congregational churches in this 
country unfermented grape juice is used as 
a substitute for wine at the Lord’s Supper. 
This custom is gaining ground in the Noncon- 
formist churches of Great Britain. In many 
churches where opinions are divided both 
kinds are used, the total abstainers sitting 
by themselves and receiving the unfermented 
wine in a cup tied with blue ribbon. 
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The Home 
G00D-NIGHT. 


BY MRS. MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 





Good-night, sweet year, that brought to me 
Dear friends to love, rare wealth to hold, 
That gave me flowers for memory 
More precious far than fleeting gold. 
Good-night, sweet year, wherein I read 
Full many a page with rare delight; 
Thy latest hour will soon have fled 
O, pleasant year, sweet year, good-night! 


Good-night, sad year, that reft away 
Some hopes I cherished ; gave the pain 
Of disillusion; dimmed the day 
With wrecks of labor wrought in vain. 
Good-night, sad year, that sometime knew 
My pillow wet with bitter tears, 
Good-night, sad year, that drifteth too 
Far hence on Time’s black sea of years. 


Good-night, blithe year, that to the home 
Came smiling with so gay a face, 
Bade roses bloom in hall and room, 
Sent small feet pattering through the place 
That woke such bells of melody 
As touch the eternal chords that ring 
Where evermore the ransomed be 
And saints for aye behold the King. 


Good-night, brave year, that gave me strength, 
And helped my will to overcome 
In struggles, where the foe, at length 
Baffled and beaten, left me dumb, 
Yet thrilling with victorious song! 
Good-night, brave year! I fain would keep 
Thy secret still to right the wrong, 
But thou art weary. Rest and sleep. 


Good-night, O year, most sorrowful 
Seen from the earth side, ache and loss 
And clouded dawns, and dear ones gone, 
Have deeply stamped thee with the cross. 
Good-night, O sorrowful, sweet year, 
Sweet with the promise of the day, 
Where heaven’s own morning shall appear 
And all the shadows flee away. 


SS es 


By no means a novel but a natural way 
for aiding good causes has recently come 
to our notice, the bare mention of which 
may bring helpful suggestion to some true 
souls who lorg to give but cannot com- 
mand the means. The members of a cer- 
tain family are accustomed, when unexpect- 
edly and, as it would seem, providentially, 
blessed, as by the collection of a debt, the 
obtaining of work or the receipt of good 
news of temporal or spiritual sort from 
dear friends, to drop into a box a coin, 
larger or smaller as circumstances favor, by 
way of expressing sincere gratitude to God, 
who has thus provided for them. Then if 
an unexpected call comes in behalf of a 
needy neighbor, a poor student in pecuniary 
straits, the children of Christian martyrs ia 
Armenia, the ‘‘ thank-box’’ is drawn upon, 
and the money which has been gladly given 
to God is gladly spent for him by his faith- 
ful stewards. 


In these days, when so many are suffering 
from financial losses, depression in business 
or the result of others’ dishonesty, it is re- 
freshing to see faith rise to such occasions 
no less than to the deeper experience of be- 
reavement by death. Because a single ex- 
ample of genuine trust under the circum- 
stances mentioned is a stimulus to less he- 
roic souls, we take the liberty to quote a few 
sentences from a personal letter concerning 
the loss, by theft, of valuable possessions, 
rendered priceless by reason of precious as- 
sociations. The writer says: ‘* My pre- 
dominant feeling is one of pity for the fel- 
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low-being who has been reduced by sin, or 
heredity, or straits, to this predatory way 
of obtaining a livelihood. Poor man, or 
woman, or boy! The police thought it might 
have been a boy and that nearly broke my 
heart. Personally I never waste time in 
grief over the loss of mere things. These 
arethe accidents of time. The eternities 
abide and grow more tremendous every 
day.’’ Would that we all might enter upon 
the new year, so close at hand, imbued with 
the sentiment of that last sentence! 





In the attempt to account for the recent 
suicide of a man who was in good health, 
who had sufficient income, who had no 
business troubles and no habits of dissipa- 
tion, the opinion was reached that ‘he 
killed himself because he was without an 
object to live for.”’ And yet all around him 
were people who needed friendship, sympa- 
thy, help. If he had shown himself friendly 
to them, he would have had friends in abun- 
dance, he would have had a grand and cor- 
stantly satisfying object to live for. Sui- 
cide, except when occasioned by insanity, 
is a cowardly, selfish death. In such a case 
as this it would be the end of a selfish life. 
In suggestive contrast to such a useless, 
cheerless life is the complacent content of 
ripened age which found its expression in 
the same city, at almost the same time, on 
the occasion of a reception given to an hon- 
ored public servant to mark his seventieth 
birthday: ‘‘To an old man who counts his 
threescore years and ten the chief satisfac- 
tion of life is not wealth or power or fame 
or office; it is friendship.’”’ Senator Hoar 
was too modest to refer to the manner of 
life which had given this affluence of friend- 
ship to his elder years, but the secret is an 
open one. He had had an object to live for! 





OOURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE. 


BY MRS. CREIGHTON, WIFE OF THE BISHOP OF 
LONDON, 





It is easy to see the harm that comes 
from girls thinking and talkirg too much 
about marriage, but we must remember 
that it is also bad to talk and think too 
little; to treat it as a kind of forbidden sub- 
ject, a question which a sensible girl will 
put aside. There is no harm in wishing to 
be married; thus only is a complete life 
possible, thus only can we develop and use 
all our faculties; yet, seeing that many 
must remain single, those who do not marry 
need not think that everything is lost in 
consequence. The single life has its great 
opportunities also, and if such be your lot 
take it as from God and make the most 
of it. : 

But I do not intend to speak here of the 
blessings of the single life. Before my girl 
readers life lies full of endless possibilities, 
and the question for each is how to meet 
them and how to make the most of them. 
Live in the present, but do not live as if 
the present were all, just because you do 
not know what the future may bring. Live 
so as to have a life of your own worth 
living, whatever may happen. Everything 
which helps you to live a worthy life, to 
develop all your powers, will be a useful 
preparation for marriage, and will, more- 
over, not be wasted if you do not marry. 
Even definite professional training as nurse 
or doctor or factory inspector will not be 
wasted, though the profession may be laid 
aside with marriage. For marriage is not 
an end in itself, it is a great opportunity. 
Anything you have learnt before, above 
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all, any regular habits of work, any power 
of concentration, any capacity for using 
your time to the best advantage, will help 
you to lead a useful married life, and at the 
same time it will help you to make a wise 
choice in marriage. 

Literature too often gives us low views 
of marriage, and yet in literature we find 
also some of the noblest teaching about it. 
Both our great modern poets, Tennyson 
and Browning, teach us noble views of 
women, and of the sanctity of marriage. 
No one has given us a more perfect view of 
the union of two kindred souls than Brown- 
ing, who could write as he does because 
he wrote from the fullness of his own ex- 
perience; we cannot go beyond his descrip- 
tion of what married life might be, put into 
the lips of one who could never know it 
himself: 


To live, and see her learn, and learn by her 

Out of the low, obscure and petty world; 

Or only see one purpose and one will 

pete a amie i’ the world, change wrong to 
right; 

To have to do with nothing but the true, 

The good, the eternal, and these not alone 

In the main current of the general life, 

But small experience of every day, 

Concerns of the particular hearth and home; 

To learn not only by a comet’s rush, 

But a rose’s birth—not by the grandeur, God— 

But the comfort, Christ. 


If anything like this ideal of married life 
is to be reached, in accepting a man as 
husband, a girl must consider whether he 
is one with whom she can live a worthy 
life, whose companionship will help her to 
make the best of herself. People often talk 
as if falling in love were to settle the whole 
questior. To begin with, What is falling 
in love? Many passing fancies are digni- 
fied by this name. Two young people meet 
at a ball or staying in a country house. 
They happen both to be in a rather sus- 
ceptible condition. One leads the other on. 
The girl is flattered by admiration, the man 
by a sense of his power over another, and, 
if circumstances are favorable, the most im- 
portant step that either can make in life is 
hastily taken. Or it may be that only on 
one side is the fancy stirred, and then fol- 
low mortification, vain desires, misery, and 
perhaps all for a mere mistaken fancy. I 
do not mean for a moment to depreciate 
real falling in love. ._ It does happen in 
truth, as well as in fiction, that a man and 
woman meet and, almost at the first inter- 
view, each discovers in the other a kindred 
soul, and feels almost as if by inspiration 
that this is one with whomea real life can 
be lived. Neither do I mean to suggest 
that it is well to marry without falling in 
love. The close intimacy of married life 
brings many little difficulties which would 
not easily be borne if love, whom the poets 
teach us to consider blind, did not smooth 
the path, and cover with its bright halo 
many little defects and failings. All I wish 
to say is, that falling in love is not every- 
thing, and it is by no means necessary to 
marry a man because you have fallen in love 
with him, even should he happen to wish 
it. Reason has her part to play, too, in 
your choice, and if reason tells you that 
the man to whom you are attracted is un- 
worthy, you must listen to her voice. 

Believe in the goodness of men; demand, 
expect goodness in them, and you will help 
them to be good. You must know, if you 
think about it seriously, that you could not 
be happy with a man whom you did not re- 
spect as well as love; and if your religion 
has taught you to look upon life as an op- 
portunity of serving God, how could you 
venture to go through life in close com- 
panionship with one who has no care for 
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God? There is no need that husband and 
wife should agree in everything for a mar- 
riage to be happy, but on a matter of first- 
rate importance—such as religion—there 
should be agreement. 

Silly talk about men, silly liking to be 
noticed, often begins at school. Most of 
you will know quite well what I mean; if 
you have not indulged in it yourselves, you 
have heard it from others, and your own 
consciences have told you how mischievous 
itis. The habit begun at school is too often 
carried on after school days. Here girls 
can help one another much; shun and avoid 
such talk, show how distasteful and how 
unworthy you feel it, and do not make 
friends of the girls who insist upon indulg- 
ing init. Some girls boast of the proposals 
they receive and are proud if they can tell 
of a number. But a right-minded girl 
should be grieved at receiving a proposal 
which she cannot accept. She can gener- 
ally see what is likely toa come and can pre- 
vent matters coming to a point and the man 
being humiliated by a refusal. But if, 
when she has done her best to make him 
understand the hopelessness of his suit, he 
still insists upon hearing his fate from her 
lips, let her remember that a man’s love is 
deserving of respect, and treat him kindly 
if she has to treat him firmly. He offers 
her a great deal; it is not a light mat- 
ter to be made a joke of. He offers her 
the best he can, himself, and if she can- 
not take it, at least let her respect the offer. 
' If you can love and respect a man do not 
be afraid of the future, do not be afraid of 
a little poverty or of restricted means. In 
these days we have such exaggerated ideas 
of comfort, and girls and young men alike 
are so fond of pleasure and ease, that they 
are often afraid to face marriage without a 
large income. Men look with alarm upon 
many girls, judging them far too expensive 
articles for them to be able to keep, whilst 
they themselves are not prepared to give up 
the little comforts and luxuries of bachelor 
life. But if two people love one another, 
ought these outward things to be reckoned 
of so much importance? If your love is 
worth anything you will not be afraid to be- 
gin life in rather restricted circumstances, 
and self-denial shared together will be easy. 
Iam not advocating rash marriages; young 
people should understand what they are 
about, and know something about the value 
of money; and if they have poor health and 
no prospect of their condition improving, 
they should feel that it cannot be right to 
make themselves a burden on others by 
marrying on an insufficient income. But 
many a girl with health and capacity would 
be far happier married to a man of her 
choice, even on a small income, than if she 
had to spend long years of listless idleness 
in waiting for better days; only she must be 
determined to be a sensible and capable wife, 
and to do her share of work in the home. 

I have just alluded to the question of 
health—a point not always sufficiently con- 
sidered in marriage. I do not want to 
enlarge upon it, but I should just like to 
say this much, that there are cases where 
hereditary disease of mind or body has so 
clearly shown itself that the call of duty is 
plain and, at any sacrifice of personal hap- 
piness, should be listened to. For what 
can be mote selfish than to hand on disease 
and misery? Again, it is not always easy 
for a girl to realize that when she trifles 
with her health she is perhaps doing what 
may damage the health of the children who 
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may be born to her in the future. In all 
things we must remember that we cannot 
live to ourselves alone, and that our health, 
our capacities, our opportunities are to be 
looked upon as given us to be used for God 
and for our fellow-creatures, and do not 
belong to ourselves alone. 

With this feeling of the responsibility 
that attaches to all you do, take the most 
important step that man or woman is called 
to take in life. When you choose your hus- 
band, remember that the choice has to be 
made for life. Life is just your chance of 
serving God, and you and the man you 
choose must either help or hinder one an- 
other. Do not say that all marriage is a 
lottery. Some disappointments are inevita- 
ble, but if we knew the full history of un- 
happy marriages we should know how little 
chance has to do with the unhappiness. 
The way in which you make your choice, as 
well as the way in which you will afterward 
live your married life, are expressions of 
your character, of what you have made 
yourself, of the purpose running through 
your life. You can desire nothing better 
than the opportunity of leading a happy 
married life, so will you most easily make 
the best of yourself and find asphere for all 
your gifts and all your powers, This op- 
portunity may not come to you, and then 
you will have te learn to make the best of 
whatever other opportunities life may bring 
you; but should you be called to lead a 
married life, see that nothing in yourself— 
no habit of selfishness, no love of mere 
pleasure, no desire for self-gratification— 
keep you from missing its full blessing. 
The kind of daughter, sister, friend you are 
now is helping to determine the kind of 
wife you may be in the future. Waste no 
time in vain dreams, but do the work that 
lies to your hand today; do it unto the 
Lord and he will provide for the future, 


FAMILIAR GAMES FOR FAMILY 
GATHERINGS. 

Children never tire of games, and chil- 
dren nowadays include boys and girls any- 
where from seven to seventy. Not only in 
holiday times, but at the little family or 
neighborhood gatherings which for an hour 
or an evening make the home or the neigh- 
borhood happy there is often the call for 
a game—not necessarily novel, certainly not 
elaborate, and always the better if in addi- 
tion to the mental stimlus it gives it sets 
all the childrcs aforesaid into a hearty 
laugh. The following hints from recent 
gatherings may help to answer the call. 

The first game might be called Character 
Sketches—perhaps it is not. The initials 
of the names of the members of the com- 
pany are taken down on slips of paper by 
each, and then expanded into words sup- 
posed to describe the characteristics of the 
persons. When finished, the slips are ex- 
changed and read aloud. These may serve 
as examples: 

A. B.C. A Brave Character. 

A. H. B. Amiable, Hilarious Bachelor. 

F.D.J. Friendly, Delightful, Judicious. 

F. R. P. First Rate Preacher. 

Another exercise, simple to understand, 
although not always very easy to execute 
satisfactorily to one’s self, is Telegrams. 
Ten letters are proposed at random and 
written on slips of paper. These are to 
begin the ten words of a telegram, the sub- 
ject of which is given. At one gathering 
it was the supposed reply of ‘‘Ian Mac- 
laren’’ to an editor’s request that he would 
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furnish a serial novel to his journal, The 
letters were G, L, O, B, A, C, T, R, S, D. 
He “ wired” many different answers, among 
them the following: 


Got lots of bids already ; cannot take ; reser- 
voir stories dry. 

Go ’long, old Baston; a’ canna talk romance 
save Drumtochty. 

At another gathering on the evening of 
Thanksgiving Day the telegrams were to be 
an invitation to the festival, the letters be- 
ing C, 8S, A, G, L, U, O, T, I, B. 

Come sure, all; grandmother loves us; old 
turkey is baking. 

Can Sarah Ann give lonely Uncle Obed 
Thanksgiving in Boston? 

A ‘‘ Wellesley girl’? who was present re- 
ferred to the preparation of humorous dis- 
patches at a similar sociable, advising 
friends of an accident, for example: 

Robert Z: Orianna attacked by three severe 
epidemics ; come at once. 

Charades are much in vogue in certain 
quarters, but may be illustrated for the 
benefit of any unfamiliar with the game. 
Our Thanksgiving company was divided 
into two sections. One set riired to an- 
other room for consultation and returned 
to act out their parts. In the first scene 
they expressed thanks to one another, with 
touching suavity, for all sorts of favors. 
In the next the Wellesley representative 
called upon her friends and urged their 
giving for Armenian sufferers. Finally, 
they all sat down at a table as to a feast 
—that was Thanksgiving. When this was 
‘* guessed,” the other section had its turn. 
They chose a three-syllabled word and illus- 
trated it, first, by one man trying to shout 
into the deaf ears of another; second, by 
an ccalist’s learned examination of a little 
boy’s eye; third, by a lady who knit vigor- 
ously with a couple of pencils; the ‘‘ whole”’ 
being declared by the attempt of a house- 
wife to tell another how she made Thanks- 
giving cake—repeatedly insisting that she 
could not give it definite. 

A family gathering in Cambridge on the 
same evening improvised other pleasant ex- 
amples of Charades. Act I.: An amateur 
burglar appears with his accomplice; be- 
hind some chairs, as though away down in 
the ground, the cry of a boy is heard, then 
he is hauled up with a string, and sold for 
a few nickels to a band of travelers; two 
boys get themselves into a posture show- 
ing the Arabic figure for eight; in conclu- 
sion, a girl tells a story, curiously empha- 
sizing the word pal-pitate! Act Il: A 
tramp; the girls of a cooking school mak- 
ing a batch of bread; the singing of the 
old nursery lullaby— 


Trot, trot to Boston, trot, trot to Lynn, 

Trot, trot to Salem, and then “‘ hum agin”; 
the final scene being a concert by a man do 
(ugh) lin club! The little boys tried their 
hand at it too, producing this: they appear 
ostentatiously smoking sticks, pooh-ing out 
their puffs of imaginary smoke; one of them 
is a slow and stupid scholar; the final scene 
discloses the poo-dle dog! 

Jenkins is a favorite game and can be 
made an exciting one. The two divisions 
of the company sit on opposite sides of a 
long table, each having its captain. A 
penny, or other coin, is passed from one to 
another on a given side, all hands being 
under the table. When the opposite cap- 
tain suddenly gives the signal— Up Jenkins! 
—the closed hands ef the moneyed side are 
to be immediately held up and at another 
signal— Down Jenkins /—to be placed on the 
table, palm down, the coin being of course 
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under some hand. The point of the game 
is for the other side to guess where it is— 
for the noise of the simultaneous “down”? 
leaves that very uncertain—and then to 
leave the suspected hand uncalled for, 
Any other hand may be called up at the 
pleasure of the opposing captain and his 
assistants; every hand thus raised without 
the coin narrows the choice. If the hand 
covering the coin is by mistake called up 
before the end of the game, that side con- 
tinues in possession, but if it can be keptin 
hiding until the last, the opposite side wins 
it, and starts it in circulation again under 
their part of the mahogany. 

These are, of course, only specimens of 
many other games which have the advan- 
tage of being simple to play, and of com- 
bining a pleasant intellectual stimulus with 
abundant amusement, while without the 
unwholesome fascination of cards or the 
objectionable accompaniments of many of 
the old style games. These sports, and 
others like them, are adapted to a mixed 
company of young and old, and attain their 
greatest usefulness when all ages are repre- 
sented. The only real essential is that all 
shall be willing to join heartily in laughing 
at the proper times, although it would not 
under normal conditions be a disadvantage 
at a given signal for the children, young 
and old—by that time there will not be 
much distinction between them—to file into 
the dining-room and get a cup of chocolate 
or lemonade and a bit of cake, or handful 
of walnuts or butternuts from the trees on 
the old farm! NICHOLAS, 

eens: 2 Spee 


AFIELD WITH YOUNG NATURALISTS, 


EVERGREENS. 


BY MRS, 8. J. BUCKLIN, 





Get your hats, young naturalists, let us see 
what we can find in the woods in December. 
How much do you know about pine trees? 
There is a young tree just within reach; it is 
a seedling and has been growing perhaps two 
or three years. Break a branch and examine 
the leaves. They are clustered in thick 
bunches like plumes and each group of leaves 
seems to stand in a tiny socket of leaf scales. 
There are five leaves in each socket. There- 
fore the tree is a white pine. Now break a 
branch of that pine standing near it. The 
leaves are much coarser and darker green. 
They are stiff and sharp and yeu will notice 
that the cones are short and somewhat egg- 
shaped; the scales are thick and tipped with 
a spine or point. The bark, too, is shaggy 
and rough. The whole tree shows a coarser 
character than the white pine. 

At your feet is a long loose cone, its scales 
somewhat coated with pitch. This belongs to 
the tall white pine under which we stand. 
The second tree is a pitch pine and a third 
variety called the red pine grows in certain 
parts of New England. The pitch pine has 
three leaves in a socket, the red pine has two. 
An eminent botanist, De Candolle, describes 
281 species of the pine, twenty-seven of which 
are found in North America. The leaves of 
the red pine are larger and longer than the 
pitch pine, and its cones are free from the stiff, 
sharp scales. In Maine or New Hampshire 
forests its tall, smooth red trunk is said to 
tower eighty feet without branches and as- 
cends in nearly uniform size forty or fifty feet 
more. 

The pine dwells on mountain sides as well 
as in valleys and its narrow, needle-shaped 
leaves are admirably adapted to resist the 
force of the wind in lofty situations. Whether 
it shelters a mother eagle in her eyrie or 
shades a cotter’s dooryard, it sings a soft, 
sweet lullaby when a gentle breeze soughs 
through its branches or remonstrates in 
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mighty tones when torn and tossed by a win- 
ter tempest. Its ever green foliage cheers 
and beautifies a winter landscape and robed 
in ‘‘nature’s armor” of ice or snow glistens 
resplendent with prismatic colors. Its thick 
branches shelter many a shivering bird, mice 
and squirrels nibble its cones for food, it 
stretches protecting arms over the hardy 
mosses and plants that cluster about its feet. 
The value of the white pine for lumber and 
fuel is beyond estimate and its abundant res- 
inous sap yields pitch, tar, turpentine, resin 
and lampblack. The Georgia or Southern 
pine is extensively used for building purposes. 

I told you last month of some of the ways 
by which seeds are scattered and sown. If 
you place a pine cone in a warm place the 
thick scales will open and a thin, papery bor- 
dered seed will drop out. The light seeds 
have small wings, but they can fly well and 
possess remarkable vitality. They will re- 
main years in the ground protected by the 
cool, damp leaves and forest shade. When 
the warm sun rests on them they start to 
grow. If they are planted they must not be 
covered more than one-eighth of an inch deep 
in the soil. 

Now let us look for the small evergreen 
plants that cluster about the roots of the pine. 
The “ground pine” and club mosses, popu- 
larly known as “ running” and “ bush” ever- 
green, are used in large quantities for Christ- 
mas decoration. The partridge berry twines 
its slender stem through velvety green moss 
on which its bright red berries gleam like 
rubies. If you push away the pine needles, 
snugly buried from snow and cold you may 
find the buds of the trailing arbutus waiting 
for the coming of May. The spicy Gaultheria, 
or “checkerberry,” and the narrow, shining 
leaves of the pipsissewa both belong to the 
list of evergreens which we may mingle with 
the scarlet berries of the black alder and the 
bright pips of the wild rose in our winter 
bouquets. 





STUDY TO BE QUIET. 

The positively ill effect induced by fret and 
worry, both upon the individual and those 
with whom he or she may come in close con- 
tact, is illustrated in this incident narrated in 
The Science of Health: 

A lady, who was never strong, found her 
household labors much augmented by the 
presence of one for whom it seemed to her 
that it was not her duty tocare. Knowing 
that her former work was all, and perhaps 
more, than she was able to do, the injustice 
of this extra demand upon her strength irri- 
tated her, and she worked for many long 
months in a state of rebellion, not only to 
the ruling power in ber household, but to 
the Ruler of all the earth. 

Had this poor overworked creature “‘ cast 
her care upon him’’ the result would not 
have been what it was. Induced more, I 
believe, by her state of mind than the extra 
labor, a severe heart trouble was brought 
on, from which it is not at all likely she 
will ever wholly recover. Later years have 
brought a partial amelioration of her labors, 
but if time should bring her entire exemp- 
tion from toil, it can never bring her ease, 
for pain is a terrible taskmaster. She is 
satisfied that all this might have been 
avoided, and often says she has herself to 
thank for it. 

But what was the effect upon her family? 
Just what might have been expected. One 
in this state of mind could hardly be sup- 
posed to be a fit person to have the care of 
children at the most susceptible period of 
their lives. Is it strange that they imbibed 
her spirit, and became irritable and rebel- 
lious too? However sincere her repentance 
may be, however trustful and quiet her after 
life may become, plants grown from the 
seed sown at that time in their young hearts 
will have many years of growth before they 
will be fully eradicated. 

Study to be quiet. This means that you 
shall be quiet inwardly, so at peace with 
God and his creatures that no derangement 
of domestic affairs shall be able to surprise 

ou out of your self-possession, for therein 
jes your power as queen of the household. 
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Closet and Altar 


Begin each day by tarrying before God 
and letting him touch you. Take time to 
meet God. 





As you take down the old calendars and 
hang up the new, settle all old accounts 
with God and man, and begin duty afresh, 
‘steps up to heaven.’’—C, L. Goodell. 





The greatest blessing that can possibly be 
bestowed upon a human being is the clear, 
serene and sovereign sense of God; and that 
supreme beatitude is open to men through 
Jesus Christ alone. Therefore the philo- 
sophical apostle says, ‘‘ Blessed be the God 
and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ.’’— 
G. A. Gordon. 





Calmly we look behind us, on joys and sor- 
rows past, 

We know that all is mercy now, and shall be 
well at last. 

Calmly we look before us, we fear no future 
ill. 

Enough for safety and for peace if thou art 


with us still. 
—Jane Borthwick. 





Interpose no barrier to God’s mighty life- 
giving power, working in you all the good 
pleasure of his will. Yield yourself up 
utterly to his sweet control. Put your 
growing into his hands as completely as 
you have put all other affairs. Suffer him 
to manage it as he will. Do not concern 
yourself about it nor even think of it. 
Trust him absolutely and always.—H. W. S. 





Can we find apy room for regret in the 
year which has gone away from us into the 
vast accumulations of the past if it has been 
filled with new and bitter experiences? 
Who can say that the ministry of suffering 
was not infinitely greater than the min- 
istry of joy? The blight as well as the 


blossom works God’s will and all that is his. 


plan is best for us even if we could not real- 
ize it at the time. Looking backward over 
the year we commit it to him with its sins, 
its failures, its joys, its sorrows, to be taken 
into his tender keeping, garnered into the 
harvest of the years that are past.—W. £. P. 





Almigbty God, we come to thee at the 
close of the pear and bless tbee for all 
tby tender mercies, thy loving kindness, 
tbp patience, and all the care of tbyp 
fatberlp providence. We bave notbing 
tbat we bave not received from thee. 
The marks of tby finger are upon every 
gift that we enjoy, upon all the year’s 
bistorp, its deliverances, its triumpbs, 
its sanctified afflictions. Bless thy serve 
ants to whom tbe pear bas been a time 
of affliction and loss and grievous disci= 
pline. Remember those who bave this 
pear dug their first grave, who bave for 
the fitat time seen deatb face to face. 
Regard those to whom beaven bas be= 
come enricbed by bappy deatbs, by tri=- 
umpbant farewells to ecartb, and to 
whom tbe beavens will now be a per= 
petual attraction because of tbe loved 
ones who are tbere. Bless those to 
wbom tbe year will be a perpetual 
memoty of difficulty and struggle, con= 
tinuous endeavor to be bonorable and 
occasional failure in the bigb pursuit. 
Bnd grant, © most merciful Fatber, 
tbat during the coming days our lives 
may be mote closely linked witb tbine, 
for the sake of our Lord Sesus Christ. 
Amen. 
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THE FOX AND THE HEN. 


(See Conversation Corner.} 


A white old hen with yellow legs, 

Who'd laid her master many eggs, 

Which, from her nest, the boys had taken 

To put in cake, or fry with bacon, 

Was roosting in an outer hovel, 

Where barrel, bird-cage, riddle, shovel, 

Tub, piggin, corn-bag, all together, 

Were put, to keep them from the weather. 

When an old fox stole in, one night, 

As the full moon was shining bright, 

Noping—if he his nose might stick in— 

That he might carry off a chicken; 

Or, from a wiadow-ledge or shelf, 

Might jump and reach the old hen herself. 

Her roost, however, was so high 

He saw it was in vain to try, 

By all his jumping, to get at her ;— 

“So then,”’ says he, “ I think I’ll flatter 

The old fool’s vanity,—for, look, 

Have her I must, by hook or crook ; 

In fact I’ve thought so much about her, 

I shall fare very ill without her.— 

Thus then spoke Renard,* smooth and sly 

And thus dame Partlett made reply. 
Renard. Good evening, madam ; how dy’e do? 
Partlet. I’m ne’er the better, sir, for you. 

R. “ Better!’’ you need not, cannot be, 
You’re always well enough for me. 

P. Well, if Iam then, as you own, 

Pray, sir, let “ well enough” alone. 

R. Dear madam, if you only knew 
But half the dove I feel for you— 

P. “ But half!”’—Nay, be it great or small, sir, 
I rather think I know it al, sir. 

R. Indeed !—Well, madam, that has taught me 
To care for you; and that has brought me 
Thus late to call—perhaps it’s rude, 

But, ma’am, / hope | don’t intrude. 

P, “ Intrude!”’—indeed, sir, but you do. 

R. It grieves me to hear that from you; 

I'll therefore say no more at present, 
Than just to hint, that, as it’s pleasant— 
(In truth, you know not, shut up here, 
How pleasant ’tis abroad, my dear)— 
And I delight to hear you talk, 

I’ve called, to invite you to a walk. 

P. “A walk!’’—The like who ever heard! 
A quadruped to woo a bird! 

I’m sick, and early went to bed, 
And scarcely can hold up my head.— 

R. “ Sick!” my dear lady! What can ail? 
Indeed you do look very pale. 

I’m sure your illness can arise 

But from the want of exercise: 

Too much confinement fades the fair.— 
A pleasant walk, in open air, 

With pleasant company, at vight, 

When the moon shines, will set all right. 
And should you tire, L’ll call a hack, 

Or, better, take you on my back. 

I’m sure, though I don’t mean to flatter, 
That one of us would be the fatter 

For such a walk :—nay, never fear 

The jealousy of chanticleer. 

He shall not harm a single feather 

Of your fair neck, when we’re together. 
Your neck !—ay, now I think upon it, 
With your white shawl and scarlet bonnet, 
You'll be, by all, both far and near, 
Mistaken for a cherub,—dear.— 

P. Well, Mr. Renard,—have you dore?— 

If so, I think you’d better run. 

My master’s coming to the hovel,— 

You see that broomstick, and that shovel— 
You see the door that you came in at,— 

If you’re not off, in half a minute, 

Instead of fowls, or ev’n a chicken, 

You'll get, as you deserve, a kicking. 


The wily flatterer dropped his chin, 
And out he sneaked, as he sneaked in. 


Moral. The cunning seldom gain their ends: 
The wise are never without friends. 





* The Fox. 
+ The Hen. 
Os 
The years are angels that bring down from heaven 
Gifts of the gods. What has the angel given 
Who last night vanished up the heavenly wall? 
He gave a friend—the gods’ best gift of all. 
—R. W. Gilder. 





There are few things more tantalizing to a 
man than to go home with something in his 
mind he wants to scold about, and find com- 
pany there and be;obliged to act agreeably.— 
Atchison Globe. 
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Tangles. 

[For the leisure hour recreation of old and 
young. Any reader who can contribute odd 
and curious enigmas, etc., of a novel and inter- 
esting kind is invited to do 80, addressing the 
Puzzle Editor of The Congregationalist.] 


114. NUMERICALS. 


In the late election some of the States ex- 
pressed their convictions as follows: 

1. The State of 1-2-3-4-5 6-7-8-9-10-11 said, 
‘We must 2-9-1 4-5-10 our hearts against the 
arguments of the candidate on the Chicago 
platform and cast an almost 7-3-8 6-11 vote for 
the other.” 

2. The people of 1-2-3-4-5 6-7-8 were 4-5 6-7-8 
of the same danger, and were not 3-2-1 into 
any new experiments in finance. 

3. 1-2-3-4-5.6-7-8-9, who herself never 3 7-1-2- 
4 9-8-5-6 any but worthy candidates, voted, of 
course, for the right man. 

4. But 1-23-45-6-7.8, where manufacturing 
interests, capitalists, 3.5-1-7 Gand bankers 8-4-2 
not held up to people as friendly to their in- 
terests, went for its ‘‘ favorite son.”’ 

5, 1-2 34 5 6-7-8 9-10 11 12-13, which hates fuss- 
es and 1-8 3-4 10-9 as a 6-2-11 hates a dog, put 
on its 7-5-12-13 and marched to the polls to try 
to settle the dispute forever. 

6. 1-2-3 4-5-6-7 voted almost to7 15-6 that it 

would 3-2-4 let the “gold bugs” have their 
way. 
7. 1-2-34-5 6-7, to whose industrious pzople 
one need never say, “Go to the 2-10 8, thou 
sluggard,” made a fairly good 3-4-9 1-5-6-7 for 
the same cause. 

8 Bat 1-2-3 4 5-6-7.8-9-10 11-12, some of whose 
people are too poorto pay for the very clothes 
they were 1 2-12-7-6 10 8, made its 5-9-3-11-4 to 
the polls tell for what it thought was finan- 
cial wisdom. 

9. When 1-2-345-678 saw what was to be 
the 1-2345 of the triumphing metal, there 
was ‘great 6 7-8. DoRoTHRA. 


115. BOTANICAL ANAGRAMS. 

1, Ages. 2. I call. 3. A rest. 4. Sore. 5 
Had ail. 6. Show it e’er. 7. Ran a veil. 8 
Worn pods. 9. Be raven. 10. Slower fun. 
11. Lamps. 12. I stew air. RETIA. 





116, ENIGMAS. 
IL. 


Something I am, guess what I be. 
“I was in Jacob’s family, 
As he to land of Egypt went, 
When Joseph for his father sent. 
I’ve men in me, but not a male, 
I’ve wo in me, but not a wail; 
You will not have a great surprise 
If now I stand before your eyes. 


i. 


lam a word of letters five, 
Without me none would be alive. 
In woman’s nature I am strong; 











always leads. 


Dututu ImperrIAL, and 


Z ‘620 loaves more to the barrel.’’ 


, If your grocer doesn’t keep it, and won’t supply you, don’t get another flour— 
get another grocer; or send us a postal, and we'll tell you where to get it. 


RO , DULUTH I/IPERIAL MILL CO., Duluth, Minn, 





Better bread and more of it. 


“Duluth Imperial” 
Flour yl 


It’s way ahead of the so-called RY 
“best” flours. Housekeepers know now about v4 


103! 
If Lam right, she won’t be wrong. 
Cut me in two; one part will be 
Just what the other likes to see. 
The first in woman has no place ; 
The second nature tries to trace. 
W. T. 8. 


117. DECAPITATION. 
When I am weak, I often call 
For some good friend to bring me ALL. 
I fix my TWO before the mirror, 
When THREE has made my TWO a terror. 
BILLY BOWLEGS. 


ANSWERS. 

112. Pyramid; Mary; dip. 

113. 1. America, 2. Columbia. 3. Rambler. 4. 
Monarch, 5. Eclipse. 6. Victor. 7. Duchess. 8, 
Gladiator. 9. Overland. 10. Fowler. il. Liberty. 
12. Fleetwing. 13. Union. 14. Imperial. 15. Phe- 
nix. 16. Sterling. 17. Waverly. 18. Johnson. 19. 
Envoy. 20. Orient. 21. Tribune. 22, Dauntless. 
23. Crescent, 24, Peerless. 

oo 

Sons like Jesus will be possible only so long 
as we have mothers like Mary. And there- 
fore it is that I for one, though I am no pessi- 
mist, view with eyes full of alarm some of 
the tendencies in our life today. Iam nota 
political economist but this I say unhesita- 
tingly, that any system that makes of home 
only a place to eat and sleep in, that forces 
the mother to the mill or the factory that the 
little ones may have bread to eat, stands self- 
condemned. The nation that barters the 
wealth of its motherhood for silver and gold 
is letting out its own life-blood. Leave its 
men, and women who are not mothers, to 
make money; we need our mothers to make 
men.—Rev. George Jackson. 

RSE Ser ae Oe 

God could not be everywhere; so He made 

mothers.— The Talmud. 











Don’t blame the cake-box 
if your cake dries up quickly. 
It will keep moist and fresh if 
you use Cleveland’s Baking 
Powder. 
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The Conversation Corner. 


in order is to report your contribu- 

tions to the Armenian Fund. I 
have just sent to our publisher another 
twenty dollars, so that we now have ia Tur- 
key four children saved from starvation and 
kept in a comfortable Christian home for 
five months, on our account. I have a 
strong feeling that some of you have not 
yet sent in the Jittle gifts which you intend 
as your part in this blessed charity. When 
I heard Emily Wheeler from Harpoot a few 
days ago tell the story of the massa- 
cres and of the heroic Christian con- 
duct of tbose wh» suffered and those 
who escaped, I was glad that we could 
do something for the children of the 
martyrs. These extracts show the 
spirit in which the gifts are made. 


D*™ CORNERERS: The first thing 


I inclose —— for the help of the Ar- 
menian orpbans, a part of which was 
intended for a little Christmas present, 
but at the request of the friend who 
was to receive it, it is used for this 
purpose. 

Ten cents of this is from a dear old 
lady ninety-four years old, gladly given 
from her small means. 


I have read the Corner to the chil- 
dren and they send —— to you to be 
used for the Armenian orphans. It is 
their birthday present to the Christ. 


.. + Put it down from Frank, Ralph, Har- 
riet, Elizabeth ; they are going without giving 
Christmas presents and make this instead; 
the boys earned every cent of their part; 
grandma gives her part instead of giving them 
presents. 

I wonder if Mr. J. W. P., away down ‘‘on 
the Penobscot,” who inquired in the Corner 
of Oct. 29 about an old school-book piece 
he used to read beginning 


A white old hen with yellow legs 
Which laid her master many eggs— 


thinks that nobody else in the world remem- 
bers it, because he has received no answer. 
_ As a matter of fact, it almost seems that 
the contrary is true, and that everybody re- 
members it! Two well-known ministers— 
one of them a doctor of divinity—have told 
me about it at the Congregational 


respondents are able, though without the 
book, to copy the whole poem in their let- 
ters? (Just at this point, a lady from a 
neighboring town has called—bringing a 
copy of ‘* The Fox and the Hen’”’!) 
FITCHVILLE, O. Q 
Dear Sir: Frequently I find in the Conver- 
sation Corner a very interestingitem. J. W.P. 
inquires for the ‘‘ Young Reader.” Well, I 
bhaveit and [ read in it sixty yearsago. The lit- 
tle book is complete exceot the fox in the pic- 
ture has lost his head. Good enough for him; 
he’d no business to have stolen into the 
‘outer hovel” “that he might carry off a 





FRONTISPIECE FROM “ YOUNG READER.” 


chicken ”! I wonder if J. W. P. remembers 
the stories of Harry. Peter and Billy, or ‘‘ How 
to Make the Best cf it,” or ‘‘ How Pleasant is 
Saturday Night,” or ‘‘ Honesty is the Best 
Policy.” I find a pleasure I seldom know in 
Jooking over these pieces tonight. Should 
J. W. P. wish to learn ‘more about school mat- 
ters I will answer inquiries with pleasure. 
My family moved here from Vermont as farm- 
ers over forty years ago. A. C. H. 


AMONG THE HILts or NEw HAMPSHIRE. 


. . . Lhave the story of the white old hen 
in my head. I learned it more than sixty 
years ago and my grandchildren have often 
asked me for it. 8. C. B. 


Krineston, Mass, 


. .. The Young Reader was one of the read- 
ing books when I was in school although I 
never used it. 
pieces from hearing them read by the younger 
children. Lest “Seven times Eleven” [see 


I probably learned some of the ' 


DEDHAM, MAss, 


. .. [cannot repeat the lines perfectly, but 
send, most of it from memory. ... How 
pleased I am that Mr. Martin has the English 
Reader. I think if he will look it over he 
will find a piece commencing, “ Obidah, the 
son of Abesina, left the caravansera early in 
the morning, and pursued his journey through 
the plains of Indostan. He was fresh and 
vigorous with rest; he was animated with 
hope; he was incited with desire; he walked 
swiftly forward ’—this is all I can recall of 
his journey! ... When I get to writing for 
the Corner, or reading it, I never know where 
to stop. I turn to that page as soon as the 
paper comes to the house. Mrs W. 


New York City. 
Dear Mr. Martin: ...I1 saw in the 
Children’s Corner a request for this old 
piece about the hen. Papa used to 
study the same Young Reader, and [ 
recited the same “* poem ’”’ once when in 
the Peabody High School, to the great 

amusement of the principal. M. T. N. 


DANVERS, MAss. 

Dear Mr. Martin: As soon as I saw 
the question about the ‘‘ white old ben 
with yellow legs’ I knew I had her on 
my Fina shelf,” and here she is... . 
The book I[ copied this from was a kind 
of mystery in our house for a good 
many years. It was known as the fa- 
mous book, kept safely hidden away in 
the hands of the mythical ‘ Justice”’ of 
our home, brought out on great occa- 
sions for my father to read to us from, 
and never, never allowed to be so much 
as touched by our childish fingers! Even 
now I handle it with awe, snd if there 
is any ink-spot on the yellow pages I look 
to you, Mr. Martin, to appease the wrath 
of ‘Justice’! My father says it is almost the 
best collection of readings for children that 
was ever arranged in this world. But the 
poem is so long that I don’t believe you can 
priot it all, unless you make special terms 
with D. F.—what trials you do undergo with 
poor D. F.! N. L. R. 


But it is to be printed notwithstanding! 
The Editor of the Home and I have decided 
on that, and it will be set up by the loaver 
of the book, under D. F.’s own eye, and you 
will find it on page 1031 of this paper, so 
you can all read it for yourselves. 

“The Young Reader,’”’ which has called 
out all this correspondence—and very much 
more beside—is a little, leather-backed, 
green-sided book, six inches by four, pub- 

lished in Boston first in 1830, with 





House; one eminent teacher, whom I 
met at a reception, spoke of it; a lady 
who was a stranger to me accosted 
me on the street one dark night, in- 
quiring if I bad learned about that 
old hen; and one of D. F.’s compositors 
deftly handed me a copy of the little 
reader which contained the piece one 
day when I was up in the ¢ ffice, and 
the Despot was looking the other way. 
And as for letters—well, old white 
hens with yellow legs have flown in 








many subsequent editions. The com- 
piler was Rev. John Pierpont, a prom- 
inent Bceston minister of that day, a 
poet and reformer, but not always 
popular because of his advocacy of 
temperance and anti-slavery. He died 
in 1866. His series of school: books 
comprised The Little Learner, Young 
Reader, Introduction to National 
Reader, National Reader and Amer- 
ican First Class Book. There are 
‘“nearly one hundred wood-cuts’’ (be- 








upon me from all over the land, 
until my library seemed likely to be- 
come a veritable hen-roost! ‘I showed 
to a baby boy who called upon me to- 
day the original picture in the reader, and 
he immediately responded, ‘‘ Cut, cut, cut,” 
and if I possessed the imagination of Poe I 
should surely hear that refrain repeated 
from above my door, from the mantel, from 
the top shelf of the Cabinet! 


To show how many of our Cornerers re- 
member back to the time of the ‘ Young 
Reader ’’ sixty years ago, and cherish an affec- 
tionate memory of its contents, I will read 
you extracts from a few of the letters I have 
received. Is it because there were fewer 
books to read in those days, or because chil- 
dren’s memories were better then, or be- 
cause they were accustomed to commit 
pieces to memory, that so many of my cor- 


THE FOX AND THE HEN, 


Corner, Sept. 24] should take the trouble to 
search the ‘‘ attic treasures of her memory’’ 
again, I send you the inclosed which is, I 
think, a correct copy of The Old White Hen. 
M. H. P. 


But that same week the lady referred to 


sent me the following: 
Norpuorr, CAt. 


Dear Mr. Martin: . . . 1 saw in the last 
Congregationalist another demand on “attic 
treasures,’ so I have brought forth the arti- 
cle called for, ‘The White Old Hen,’ and 
send it. Possibly a lime or two have been 
lost in the “ attic.” a «Bg 

DENVER, Cot. 

Mr. Martin: I saw in the Conversation Cor- 
ner two lines of a poem that I remember as 
being in a reading book used in the district 
school wherein I was inducted into the mys- 
teries of the three R’s some sixty-five years 
ago. Onreading ther: most of the poem came 
back to me and I serd it. P. W. B. 


sides the cut of the ‘‘cut, cut, eut*’), 
one of which shows Robinson Crusoe 
with his kid, cat and monkey, all 
dancing among the rocks. I have been 
touched by the story of The Good-natured 
Boy (whose name was James), who fed a 
starving dog and a starving horse, got a 
blind man out of the pond and gave the 
rest of his victuals to a crippled soldier, 
but who was himself lost and then rescued 
by the dog, the horse, and the blind man 
carrying the crippled soldier on his back! 
There are other remarkable pieces in this 
little book, but none perhaps so worthy 
of the fond recollections of our correspond- 
ents who once stood up before the ‘“ mas- 
ter’’ in the frontispiece above as ‘‘ Lesson 
LXVI.,’’ about ‘a white old hen with yellow 


legs.”” ws MUSED) 
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The Sunday School 


LESSON FOR JAN, 10. Acts 2; 1-31. 


THE HOLY SPIRIT GIVEN. 


BY REV. A. EB. DUNNING, D. D. 


This second chapter of Acts is an account of 
the giving of the Holy Spirit and the results 
in the beginning of the Christian Church. It 
includes: 

I, Signs of the Holy Spirit’s presence. It was 
fifty days since the Lord had lain in tke tomb 
beside Calvary—ten days since the cloud had 
received him out of the sight of his disciples. 
They were waiting in Jerusalem, as he had 
commanded, for the fulfillment of the promise 
he had made to them. There were about 120 
of them, praying and expectant. Would he 
come again? In quick succession came these 
signs of the new gift of power: 

1. ‘‘Asound ...as ofthe rushing ofa mighty 
wind.” It filled the room. It absorbed their 
sense of hearing. The name for “ spirit’ is 
“breath.” The sound like rushing wind sug- 
gested the breath of the Almighty One, the 
effect of his presence on men’s minds and 
hearts. 

2. “‘ Tongues parting asunder . . . like as of 
fire.’ The face of Moses had shone as he 
came from the Mount of God with the divine 
law in his hands. The glory beaming from 
the Holy of Holies between the cherubim had 
filled the temple when it was dedicated. In 
another crisis, the greatest in history, God 
was now revealing himself, and the halo, part- 
ing from a luminous center, sat on the head of 
each disciple, showing that each had a com- 
mission from God. The seal of power was 
not given to the apostles alone, but to all the 
disciples, men and women. 

3. Speaking “‘ with other tongues ... as 
the Spirit gave them utterance.’”’ They did 
not preach in other tongues. They spoke the 
mighty works of God, and devout men from 
every nation recognized in theirown language 
their utterances of praise. When the audi- 
ence had assembled and their attention was 
secured Peter began to preach the gospel of 
Christ, probably in the Syriac language. 

II. Gifts of the Holy Spirit. They are vari- 
ous now. They were still more diverse in the 
early church [1 Cor. 12: 8-11]. But they all 
have the same source and are distributed to 
each believer with divine wisdom. The Holy 
Spirit, who filled the first disciples, gave them 
utterance in unknown languages. But, bet- 
ter than that, hé gave them power to say effect- 
ively most precious truth in the language 
which they knew. That gift, which God is 
now ready to bestow in rich measure on be- 
lievers, is not eloquence, nor logic, nor rhet- 
oric. But it is a gift which makes use of all 
these things, of all that is in one who opens 
his mind and heart to receive the Holy 
Spirit. 

The Holy Spirit gave the disciples con- 
fidence in place of timidity. He gave them 
power to apprehend the truth which Christ 
had revealed to them. He led them to per- 
ceive the grandeur and spirituality of their 
mission and to comprehend their own missicn 
in it. He united them in belief, in counsels, 
in prayers, in sufferings and in triumphs in 
the name of Christ. From that hour at Pente- 
cost the truths they proclaimed exercised in- 
creasing power over men and nations. 

III. The uses of the gift of the Holy Spirit. 
He dwells in believers to perpetuate the pres- 
ence of Christ with them. Their work is to 
present to men what Jesus did and taught. 
It is to show what he is. ‘The spirit of 
truth,’ Christ said, ‘‘shall bear witness of 
me.” The source of the believer’s power in 
witnessing to Christ is living knowledge of 
the Word of God. There is an irresistible 
element of authority and winsomeness in those 
who utter what they know to be God’s trutb. 
He speaks through them. God’s thoughts 
come from the divine mind into the human 
mind. For the complete revelation of him- 
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self it was necessary that the Word should be 
made flesh and dwell among men. The word 
must be incarnated in order that it may be 
communicated. The spirit of Christ must 
live again in us in order that his truth may 
be communicated with power. It must be re- 
vitalized in our own lives. Only those who 
do God’s will know what his word means. 
But those who have appropriated its meaning 
through experience may so utter it that it will 
be felt as God’s word. They speak not only 
to the intellect, but to the soul, and the 
things that take hold of men’s souls are the 
things that come out of men’s souls. He who 
knows the truth through the gift of the Holy 
Spirit will so live it and speak it as to move 
others. Out of his inmost self will flow rivers 
of living water. 

The gift of the Spirit quickens earnestness 
in prayer [Rom. 8: 26]. The disciples received 
the gift while they continued in prayer. He 
who would experience the full indwelling of 
the Holy Spirit must be often alone with God. 
The tenderness toward men in need of help 
from above, the glow of earnestness, the 
sense of power, which show the presence of 
the Holy Spirit, come as the fruit of secret, 
stated, unhurried communion with God. 

This gift is not the fruit of disputes nor of 
imputations of evil motives to brethren who 
differ from us. But so far as each disciple re- 
ceives the real fruits of the Spirit—joy, peace, 
long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, 
meekness, temperance—so far the spirit of 
power is invoked. 

The supreme need of the church is to re- 
ceive this gift which God is ever ready to be- 
stow, with no other condition than that by 
surrender of ourselves to holy uses we should 
be fitted for the indwelling of the Holy Spirit, 
so that our faith shall not stand in the wis- 
dom of men, but in the power of God. What- 
ever wastes this power brings fearful loss on 
the church. We know what wastes it. It is 
not merely the open breaking of God’s com- 
mandments, but the fact that Christians dis- 
sipate in selfish pursuits and pleasures the 
abilities given to them by God to save their 
fellowmen from death. Whatever dries the 
heart and destroys its susceptibility to the 
Spirit’s influence disqualifies us for convey- 
ing to others the most spiritual elements of 
the gospel. A minister crossing the Atlantic 
noticed that a fellow-passenger who sat near 
him at table always wore gloves. It occa- 
sioned much comment. The minister finally 
ventured to ask him the reason for it. He 
replied that he was by profession a sleight of 
hand performer. For his work he needed 
great suppleness of hand and fingers. Ex- 
posure to the air injured their effectiveness, 
and he was willing to appear singularin order 
to win greater success in his profession. Do 
we need anything so much as the baptism of 
fire for spiritual life, and the tongue of fire to 
tell of that life to the world? Power lies not 
in knowledge only of the truth. A profound 
reverence for that truth, a mighty love for 
Christ, an intense desire to bring men to be 
like him—these things give zest to eloquence, 
make pathos persuasive, give to the Christian 
a nameless charm which makes the truth 
radiant, beautiful, commanding. Would not 
one be willing to appear singular to some in 
order to possess this gift in the highest de- 
gree? 

Do any criticise the want of power and zeal 
and success of Christians? This gift is offered 
to the unconverted also. ‘“ Repent ye,” said 
Peter to the wondering audience, ‘‘and be 
baptized every one of you... unto the re- 
mission of your sins, and ye shall receive the 
Holy Spirit.” You need not criticise Chris- 
tians. You may, if you will, lead them to 
greater triumphs in the name of Christ. 


THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 


Jan. 3-9. Week of Prayer. 
(See prayer meeting editorial.) 








DUSTLESS, ODORLESS, 
BRILLIANT, LABOR SAVING. 
Try it on your Cycle Chain. 

J, L. PRESCOTT & CO., New York. 
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2S Hit 
| i Silverware. 
Bad treatment in the dishpan is the cause 
of much of the injury to Silver; ordinary 


laundry or scouring soaps are as unfit for 
this purpose as for the toilet. 


Electro-Silicon 
Silver Soap 


is made specially for washing Silverware. 
The washing cleanses, drying polishes. It 
does the work well and quickly, and 
saves your silver. That saving more 
than pays for the soap. 


By mail, post-paid, 20 cents in stamps. 
Of leading dealers, 15 cents per cake. 


THe Evectrro Sinricon Company, New York. 








Van Camp’s Boston Baked 3 
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| Pork and Beans 3 
Z Prepared with tomato . 
@ sauce. Ever ready, pal- ¥ 
RM atable hot or cold. « 
2 Choicest beans, juicy : 
fa meat. ‘Ihree sizes. 4 
Send 6c for sample can. ks 
VAN CAMP PACKING CO., By 
Indianapolis, Ind. F 
Send for booklet; postal card will do. hy 
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ESTABLISHED 1836. 
ISAAC RILEY, 
Successor to Baird & Riley, 


PLUMBER AND SANITARY ENGINEER 


85 Joy St., Near Cambridge St., Boston, 
TelephonesHaymarket 2%. 
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PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 


AFRICAN INTELLIGENCE. 

Methodist Missions on a New Basis. We noted 
recently the fact that the Methodist Episcopal 
Church has adopted the Taylor self-support- 
ing missions in Africa. It is thus for the first 
time officially behind its missionary enter- 
prises in the Dark Continent. In an inter- 
view with a reporter of the New York Sun, 
Bishop Hartzell paid an appreciative tribute 
to his predecessor, and plainly pointed out the 
weak points in the conduct of the missions 
which have led to a change of policy. “ Wil- 
liam Taylor was a man of truly apostolic 
power and he accomplished a wonderful work 
in Africa. It grew, in fact, beyond him and 
therein lay the trouble, for it got away from 
his administrative grip. The stations are far 
apart; those in the Congo are 2,000 miles from 
those in Liberia, and Bishop Taylor was grow- 
ing old.” To inspect and reorganize the old 
work and to survey other African fields with 
a view to opening new stations will be the 
task of Bishop Hartzell. He is already en 
route for Liberia, where he expects to arrive 
in time to open the Liberian annual confer- 
ence early in February. Prof. A. P. Campher, 
a thoroughly educated American Negro, ac- 
companies him and will take charge of the 
Monrovia Seminary. One of the first advance 
steps in Liberia is to be the establishment of a 
well-equipped hospital at the capital. After 
March 1 Bishop Hartzell will visit the Congo 
stations which he regardsas promising. Next 
fall he intends to go to South Africa, and will 
gradually work his way up the east coast, 
finally crossing the continent to Liberia in time 
for the conference of 1898. The new bishop 
heartily believes in the establishment of indus- 
trial schools and the development of local re- 
sources. Referring to the enormous mineral 
wealth in South Africa, he says: “I believein 
going in there and making our missions self- 
supporting as quickly as possible. Make them 
use the marvelous resources of this wonder- 
fal country in the services of the Christian 
civilization. Make them not only self-sup- 
porting but self-propagating. That is what 
the Methodist Episcopal Church means to do.”’ 


A Million Freed Slaves. French occupation of 
Madagascar has brought about, at least, one 
great humane reform in the abolition of slav- 
ery. Heavy fines and imprisonment are to be 
inflicted on those who violate this law. Freed 
slaves are to keep all the goods which they 
have bought out of their own earnings. The 
emancipation proclamation was characterized 
by startling suddenness. One Sunday morn- 
ing the last of September the whole country 
was astounded by the official publication of a 
decree of immediate and universal emancipa- 
tion. A private letter from one of the L. M.S. 
missionaries gives a graphic picture of the 
way in which it was received: ‘The news 
spread like wildfire. Some slaves were claim- 
ing their freedom before their owners had 
heard of the new law. It was a strange day 
for the people. Some were rejoicing and 
some, of course, were full of disappointment 
and discontent... . In many families all the 
slaves have remained. In some, on the other 
hand, not a slave is left. I am astonished at 
the numbers who have left for distant parts 
of the country to go back to their own friends. 
Some few, we hear, behaved very badly, 
grossly insulting their mistresses. Still, the 
prevailing feeling among us is surprise that 
the great event has passed off so quietly. We 
used to plan in our minds various ways of 
bringing about gradual emancipation, and 
here, by a stroke of the pen, the thing is done 
and the fetters are struck from about a mil- 
lion slaves.”’ 

Jesuit Tactics in Madagascar. The latest in- 
telligence concerning the condition of affairs 
in the great African island is given by Secre- 
tary R. Wardlaw Thompson in a recent com- 
munication to The Christian World. He looks 
forward to the restoration of peace and order 
in the near future, asserts the willingness of 
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the British missionaries to adjust themselves 
as far as possible to the French educational 
policy and writes reassuringly of the strength 
and faithfulness of the Malagasy church, 
which has again been purified by persecution. 
He believes that the heads of the French Gov- 
ernment are anxious to do what is just and 
right. The proclamation of liberty of worship 
has been repeated and emphasized by Gen- 
eral Gallieni and he has made it plain that he 
means what he says. But in spite of all this 
Roman Catholic tactics make it apparent that 
our “mission is entering upon a period of 
very serious difficulty in consequence of the 
pronounced, the daring, the unscrupulous de- 
termination of the Roman Catholic Mission to 
annex Madagascar to the Romish Church, as 
wellas tothe French republic.” Attempts are 
being made on every side to terrorize the peo- 
ple into profession of Roman Catholicism. 
Dr. Thompson says that already several chap- 
els built by the Malagasy Christians and used 
by them hitherto exclusively for evangelical 
worship have been seized by the priests un- 
der the pretext that the buildings were con- 
structed by the Commune and given to them 
by the head men of the district. Evidently a 
large number of the subordinate officers are 
either zealous Catholics or are actuated by 
fear of Jesuit influence on public opinion in 
France. It is only fair to say that the central 
authorities have not sanctioned these pro- 
ceedings and in more than one case, where 
evidence was clear and strong, the chapel has 
been handed back to the Protestant congrega- 
tion. It will be easily understood, however, 
that the French Government will be continu- 
ally pressed by the strong priestly party and 
British missionaries have need of excep- 
tional wisdom, tact and patience if they are 
to keep out of serious difficulty. 


PEN AND SCISSORS. 

It is reported that the Chinese Government 
has issued instructions to the viceroys and 
governors throughout the empire to establish 
schools for teaching the English language and 
Western sciences in all the principal cities. 

The Japan Evangelist announces with satis- 
faction that two graduates of mission schools 
not long agosuccessfully passed the necessary 
examinations and have been licensed as teach- 
ers of English in schools of the bigher grade. 


One of the most interesting developments 
of the Student Volunteer Missionary Union is 
the plan of some English college women to 
form a Missionary Settlement of University 
Women at Bombay. It is to be something 
like a deaconess iastitution for evangelistic, 
educational and medical work. Those whe 
have projected the scheme are going them- 
selves, mostly at their own charges. Two are 


already in Bombay, and four are ready to sail. 


soon. 

The annual meeting of the McAll Mission 
in Edinburgh has left a hopeful impression. 
Last year by means of severe retrenchment 
the debt was reduced by about one-half. A 
Scotch-American, a perfect stranger from San 
Francisco, came forward and offered to give 
$4000 provided friends of the mission will 
raise an equal sum by March 28. This would 
cancelthedebt. Instead of proving disastrous 
the retrenchment has brought about blessed 
results by stimulating energy and self-denial 
on the part of the French churches. The gos- 
pel is preached as widely as ever, but a part 
of the expenses has been assumed by the 
churches. There are still 107 halls-connected 
withthe mission. The mission boat is now the 
most satisfactory agent for reaching the class 
of people who most need help, and a second 
boat is being called for. 

It is the firmly intrenched, much beloved 
and respected President Northrup of the di- 
vinity school of Chicago University, one of 
the ablest and most conservative of American 
Baptists, who, at a recent convocation, says: 
“The dogmas of unconditional reprobation, 
of infant damnation, will ere long be well- 
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nigh forgotten. The atonement will be seen 
not to be an expression of God’s anger with 
Christ. To say that Christ bore the punish- 
ment of men’s sin is to speak an absurdity, 
for punishment is not transferable. What 
the deepest meaning of the atonement may be 
is a mystery. After forty years of reading 
and meditation I am convinced that there is 
no philosophy of the atonement. There is 
very little pure retribution in this world. It 
is a world of mercy. The belief that the 
heathen have enough light to render their 
condemnation just, but not enough to render 
their salvation possible, will give place to the 
belief that God’s dispensation is a dispensa- 
tion of mercy. The notion that God will con- 
fine the wicked forever in hell to vindicate his 
own justice will ba superseded by the belief 
that the wicked are in hell because they 
choose to be there, because they have lost the 
capacity for righteousness.” 








Y. Pp; 8. 0. EB. 
PRAYER MEETING. 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN. 


Topic, Jan. 10-16. Spiritual Power, Whence 
It Comes and How to Get It. Phil. 4: 4-13. 

The muscle of the athlete, whence comes it? 
You see him on the race track or on the foot- 
ball field performing feats. He seems to do 
them so easily, so exultingly, that the casual 
observer might think that he was simply fol- 
lowing out his natural bent. But if we went 
back over the last few months we would find 
that long hours had been devoted to gymna- 
sium practice, that he had denied himself 
many of the pleasures which his fellows en- 
joyed, and that patiently, perseveringly, he 
had brought himself to the pitch of develop- 
ment which makes him the champion ruoner 
of the class and the pride of the college. It is 
not otherwise with spiritual power. No man 
possesses it who has not struggled hard and 
perseveringly for it. Paul understood the 
matter when he compares the Christian life 
to a race. To be sure, it may apparently be 
easier for some persons to be religious than 
for others. They have a bent in that direc- 
tion, just as the man with a fine physique and 
sound lungs inherited from sturdy ancestors 
starts with an advantage when he begins an 
athletic course. It does not, however, follow 
that a man of large frame and attractive ap- 
pearance is necessarily a man of physical 
power. A disposition toward religion, care- 
ful nurture in childhood do not of themselves 
bring any man spiritual power. His own re- 
ligious life will be limp and fruitless unless 
he realizes that it is daily striving which se- 
cures for him the prize of Christian manhood. 

Spiritual power rests in the primary virtues 
of character. We are sometimes a little sus- 
picious of men who possess what is called 
unction, who talk so glibly of divine things, 
who have great gifts of exhortation. We fear 
that they may not be honest and faithful and 
pure in daily life. Without being unfriendly 
toward such exhibitions of enthusiasm, we 
may, nevertheless, lay down this principle, 
that any man who wants to have spiritual 
power must look first of all to the moral side 
of his life and see to it that he is clean and 
true and manly when judged by the highest 
ethical standards. 

But we should stop far short of the deepest 
truth if we failed to emphasize the fact that 
spiritual power is not self-generated. God is 
the source of soul life. ‘ He that eateth Me,” 
said Jesus, “ shall live by Me.’”’ The world 
drains a man of his faith and hope and love. 
God reinvigorates him. Do you want to live 
in the higher regions of thought and feeling? 
Do you want to be able to win your friends 
and comrades to Cbrist? Do you want to be 
possessors of tbhisspiritnal power? Maintaina 

tant connection with God. The more con- 
stant and intimate your fellowship with him 
the greater your power. 

Parallel verses: .Gal. 5: 16-24; 1 Tim. 2: 15; 
2 Pet. 1: 5-8; 3; 18; John 16; 7-12, - 
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Literature 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
THE CURE OF SOULS. 


This is the title of the Yale University 
lectures of Rev. John Watson, D. D., Ian 
Maclaren, on Preaching, in the Lyman 
Beecher course. It is dedicated to Prof. 
George P. Fisher. When so many courses 
of lectures as those which have been given 
at Yale on this foundation have been de- 
livered upon a single subject, however in- 
spiring, by so many distinguished thinkers 
it seems nearly impossible to discuss the 
theme freshly. Yet Dr. Watson’s pages are 
unhackneyed from the first to the last. 
The familiar material is handled from a 
new point of view, and the writer’s origi- 
nality pervades his work. Vigor, rather 
than elegance, is his characteristic, yet his 
style does not noticeably lack finish, and 
frequently there is a sparkling vivacity 
which is at once refreshing and effective. 
There is a great deal of genuine fun in his 
pages, but it is never offensive, 

The Genesis of a Sermon, the Technique, 
Problems of Preaching, Theology the Theory 
of Religion, the New Dogma, the Machinery 
of the Congregation, the Work of a Pastor, 
Public Worship and the Minister’s Care of 
Himself are the titles of the successive lec- 
tures, but they give no adequate suggestion 
of the wealth of strong sense, shrewd perti- 
nence, living sympathy and earnest spirit- 
uality of the author. The volume certainly 
is worthy of the admirable series to which 
it is the latest addition. From first to last 
it is notably the utterance of a Christian 
man, and of one who is a man first and a 
minister secondly and the more of a minis- 
ter because so much of a man. It will be 
an inspiration to his professional brethren 
and to all young men who look toward 
their exalted calling. A few slips of the 
proof-reader might be corrected in the next 
edition. For example, after six canons 
have been announced as belonging to the 
art of public speech seven are enumerated. 
It is a blemish that so much matter is 
printed in brackets. These portions either 
should have been omitted, or, much better, 
included as the result of legitimate revision 
of the original reports. [Dodd, Mead & 
Co. $1.50.] 

RELIGIOUS. 

The Kings [Macmillan & Co. 50 cents], 
is another number of the Modern Reader’s 
Bible, edited by Prof. R. G. Moulton, Ph. D. 
We have so often expressed our high 
opinion of the scholarly qualities exhibited 
in this series, as well as of the publisher’s 
success in putting it before the public, that 
we hardly need add anything now. The 
text of the revised version is followed. 
The editor’s intent to bring out distinguish- 
ingly the literary value of the Bible is mest 
successfully accomplished. The distinction 
between literary study and the method of 
approach of the historical critic is marked, 
and it is well that effortin the former line 
should be illustrated, and so ably.—A 
volume of Annotations on the Gospel Ac- 
cording to St. Luke [Christian Literature 
Co. $2.00], by Prof. H. L. Baugher, D.D., 
forms the fourth volume of the Lutheran 
Commentary. The autbor was formerly 
editor of the Augsburg Sunday School 
Teacher. His work is adapted to and prob- 
ably intended for the average Sunday school 
echolar rather than for advanced Biblical 
students. It simplifies needlessly. Cer- 
tainly the feeblest mind cannot fail to com- 
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prehend what is meant after reading such 
explanations as ‘‘ There—in that place.” 
* Shall be—fature state’? The book might 
have been condensed largely without omit- 
ting anything of value, but it does con- 
tain much serviceable material and the pub- 
lishers have issued it handsomely. 

Bible Characters: Adam to Achan [F. 
H. Revell Co. $1.25], by Rev. Alexander 
Whyte, D. D., contains a series of short 
addresses about Old Testament characters. 
The author’s long experience of life and his 


ministerial service have enabled him to draw 


fresh and pungent lessons from the familiar 
histories of his subjects and to apply them 
with good sense, sympathy and lasting ef- 
fectiveness. Out of some of even the more 
obscure characters he manages to draw 
choice suggestions, and his book is one 
which readers of all classes will be benefited 
by reading.— Yea, Sweeter than Honey 
[Bible Literature Pub. Co. 35 cents], by 
E. A. Long, is termed by its compiler a di- 
rectory of the Bible. Its purpose is to set 
forth in systematic order the more helpful, 
interesting and beautiful portions of the 
Bible, largely for the, benefit of the young. 
The plan of grouping texts commonly asso- 
ciated with certain subjects is followed, the 
subjects themselves being arranged in a cer- 
tain order. The compiler’s idea is to stim- 
ulate affectionate interest in the divine word 
and to promote facility of acquaintance with 
it. It is printed neatly and is one of the 
books which many find serviceable in their 
Biblical study.—— The Ideal Prayermeeting 
[Revell Co. 50 cents] is by W. H. Groat. 
It ie one of those practical manuals, now 
becoming abundant, which embody much 
wisdom, largely the fruit of experience, for 
practical ends. And, although it contains 
little which has not been said before, it is a 
serviceable volume, which laymen especially 
will find helpful when preparing toconduct 
services, or even to the enjoyment of the 
prayer meeting. A list of suggested topics 
is a conspicuous feature, 

A book for young people troubled by spir- 
itual doubts is Faith Building [Pres. Board 
of Pub. & S.S. Work. 50 cents], by Rev. 
W. P. Merrill. It is wholesome and ingpir- 
ing.——Two little books by Amy E. Blanch- 
ard embody in small compass much Chris- 
tian common sense. One is As Others See 
Us, the other Life’s Little Actions [G, W. 
Jacobs & Co. Each 35 cents]. Ina pleas- 
ant manner they touch several different sides 
of life.——When the Worst Comes to the 
Worst [Dodd, Mead & Co. 50 cents], by 
Dr. W. Robertson Nicoll, is a small work 
which contains comfort and cheer for the 
despairing. It sets forth with wise intelli- 
gence and tender sympathy the value of the 
Christian faith and cannot fail to accom- 
plish its intended mission.—— From the 
same publishers comes another little book, 
The Child, the Wise Man and the Devil [50 
cents], by Coulson Kernahan, It imagines 
the genegal acceptance of the conviction 
that Christ was only a man, and not truly 
divine, and the consequences of the preva- 
lence of that belief. A most striking and 
impressive picture is drawn of human mis- 
fortune and grief inevitably resulting, and 
it is written with intense, although con- 
trolled, fervor. The reader receives'a deep 
and lasting impression.——From the F. H. 
Revell Company comes The Arch. of Titus 
and the Spoils of the Temple [$1.00], by 
the late Rev. William Knight, a volume 
of the series entitled Bypaths of Bible 
Knowledge. It isa reprint of the author's 
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work published thirty years ago, and al- 
though brief and condensed it contains a 
great deal of information and is to be com- 
mended for its scholarship and its interest. 
It is illustrated. 

Japan, Its People and Missions [F. H. 
Revell Co. 75 cents] by Jesse Page, deals 
in detail with missions in this most inter- 
esting nation. It is not confined wholly to 
missionary work but contains pictures of 
Japanese life and character of decided in- 
terest, yet they are made to bear upon the 
story of missions ia that country. It is 
illustrated abundantly and well and will be 
an enlightening and popular Sunday school 
book.——The “‘ Thumb” edition of the Pil- 
grim's Progress [Henry Frowde. 175 cents] 
is a tiny volume perhaps two inches square, 
which is beantifally printed and bound. It 
contains The Pilgrim’s Progress complete 
and an illustration or two, one of them a 
portrait of Bunyan. The type is surpris- 
ingly clear and readable and the book isa 
pretty little publication.——Bible Lesson 
Pictures for the First Quarter, 1897 [Harris 
Jones & Co. $1.00] consists of a map of 
Palestine illustrating early apostolic history 
and a series of large and brightly colored 
pictures illustrative of Biblical occurrences 
and appropriate to be hung on the walls of 
Sunday school rooms. The picture illus- 
trating the descent of the Holy Spirit in the 
form of horns is unfortunate and will give 
the younger children impressions of which 
some of them never will be able to get rid. 
The other pictures are good and weil suited 
to their purpose. 

A book of Lines for Endeavorers to Learn 
and to Teach [Author’s Publishing Asso- 
ciation. 30 cents], by Emma H. Hunting, 
contains passages of Scripture, mostly very 
short, and extracts from hymns and other 
religious poetry, also chiefly brief. The 
book is one which Christian Endeavorers or 
other young Christians will find helpful, 
although we notice no striking features. —— 
The Endeavorer’s Daily Companion [United 
Society of Christian Endeavor. 10 cents], 
by Prof. A. R. Wells, is a handbook for 
Christian Endeavorers. It contains all sorts 
of information, statistics, etc., about the 
society and of great practical importance to 
all connected therewith.—— Bible Selections 
Sor Daily Devotion [Funk & Wagnalls. 
$1.00], by Rev. Sylvanus Stall, D. D., con- 
tains a Bible selection for every day in the 
year, adapted for family worship. There 
also are selections for special occasions. 
The compiler’s purpose has been to select 
such passages as are best suited for devo- 
tional use and to bring out the unity and 
the mutual relation of different portions 
of the Scriptures, not in any forced or 
professional spirit but in order to ren- 
der the self-consis‘ency and beauty of 
the Bible more obvious. The work has 
been done with care and will commend it- 
self to those who think that such compila- 
tions are superior to the Bible itself. 

The late Mrs, Minnie E. Paull has left a 
pleasant collection of prose extracts bear- 
ing upon the training of children which is 
entitled Seed Thoughts for Mothers [T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. 75 cents] and which is es- 
sentially religious throughout and often 
avowedly so, It is a good piece of work, 
illustrating excellent literary discrimina- 
tion and a wise perception of the needs of 
those to whom it is addressed. It is hand- 
somely issued.— Before the Lost Arts and 
Other Lectures [Reform Bureau. 50 cents] 
by Rev. W. F. Crafts, Ph. D., embodies four 
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short lectures dealing with nature and reli- 
gion so as to show their mutual relations 
from a somewhat fresh point of view and 
inculcating important moral reforms, The 
book is popular in style and illustrated.—— 
Armenia’s Ordeal, by A. P. Vartooguian 
[Published by the author. $1.00], contains 
a sketch of the chief features of Armenian 
history and also some account of American 
missionaries among Armenians and their 
work. The chief interest of the book cen- 
ters in the second part. It is pervaded by 
a critical spirit although it does not fail to 
give some credit to the missionaries. Its 
utterances should not be believed seriously 
without being compared with the. other 
side. Its citations need to be read in their 


connection. 
STORIES, 


(]Marm Lisa [Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.00] is one of Kate Douglas Wiggin’s best 
pieces of work. We will not spoil the read- 
er’s pleasure by describing it in detail, but 
will content ourselves by saying that it pic- 
tures tellingly the power of sympathy, 
patience and love to awaken and ennoble a 
dormant nature. It alsois full of fun and 
of keen hits at a certain class of would-be 
reformers. Everybody will like it.——A 
Puritan Bohemia [Macmillan Co, ‘75 cents] 
is by Margaret Sherwood. It is a pleasant 
story of life among artists in New York 
city. One or two romances are interwoven 
in the plot and it affords a good idea of art 
life in the city as led by some who, without 
being painfully conventional, are controlled 
by a certain wholesome sympathy with 
what commonly are called Puritan ideas. 
It is not a specially striking story but pos- 
sesses genuine interest.——Constantinople 
is the scene of Tomalyn’s Quest [Harper & 
Bros. $1.25], by G. H. Burgin, and the 
loves and adventures of a young English 
military private secretary form the body of 
the book. It is a story of plotting and 
counterplotting and the local color appears 
to be faithful. It is amusing and in some 
respects exhibits decided ability——An- 
other story by Mr. Burgin is Gascoigne’s 
Ghost [Harper & Bros. $1.10]. The some- 
what unpromising material and uninterest- 
ing beginning of this story develop into de- 
cidedly agreeable results. The author has 
given evidence of creditable power and his 
characters, although drawn strongly rather 
than delicately, illustrate some fine traits, 
and the happy consummation leaves the 
reader in a pleasant frame of mind. 

A Fearless Investigator [A. C. McClurg & 
Co. $1.25] isa sort of extravaganza based 
upon the frequent absurdities of phrenolo- 
gists, spiritualists and people of that ilk, 
which turns out to have been chiefly a dream 
and which is as absurd as much of it must 
be conceded to be amusing. With a more 
sensible plot to work out the author should 
succeed in turning out very creditable liter- 
ary work,——T. J. Haines is the author of 
Captain Gore’s Courtship [J. B. Lippincott 
Co. 75 cents], which is a sensational story 
of the sea, like so many of Clark Russell’s, 
It is lively reading and will serve to amuse 
a leisure half-hour.——Somewhat similar, 
inasmuch as they both deal with the unsuc- 
cessful revolts of convicts in process of 
transportation across the ocean, is The Ro- 
mance of a Transport [Cassell Co. 50 cents], 
by W. Clark Russell himself. It is a daring 
and vigorous story in the familiar vein of 
this popular writer and many of the de- 
scriptions are fine specimens of successful 
work.——From the same publishers comes 
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The Third Volume [50 cents], by Fergus 
Hume, which, on the whole, is the most 
carefully elaborated detective story which 
we remember, and which is entertaining 
enough to warrant being recommended. 

In Penhallow Tales [Copeland & Day. 
$1.25], by Edith Robinson, are seven short 
stories which illustrate more than ordinary 
ability and possess exceptional interest, al- 
though sometimes they are a little creepy. 
The character drawing is fine and the liter- 
ary quality of the work throughout is high. 
The author possesses the gifts of the suc- 
cessful narrator, and her short stories re- 
veal her skill in performing work of that 
sort.——Ruth McEnery Stuart has made 
Sonny [Century Co. $1.00] familiar to 
readers of The Century, and this volume, 
which describes his school life and his 
courting and many of his incidental per- 
formances, has been printed before and will 
be welcomed again. The spirit of the book 
is excellent and the spoiled child described 
seems likely to turn out very well in the 
end and the pictures of Southwestern life 
are amusing.— Another book by the 
same author is Solomon Crow’s Christmas 
Pockets and Other Tales [Harper & Bros. 
$1.25]. The author knows the Louisiana 
Negro well and most of these stories are 
portrayals of colored characters and life. 
They are very spirited and entertaining and 
the book is illustrated.——Stephen Crane in 
The Little Regiment and Other Episodes of 
the American Civil War [D. Appleton & Co. 
$1.00] has published six short stories of 
army life which seem to possess an uau- 
sual degree of really thrilling fidelity. We 
should think the veteran soldiers would 
read it with intense interest, but any 
reader will find these pictures of war 
scenes graphic and interesting and enliv- 
ened not infrequently by genuine humor. 
The book is certain of a considerable pop- 
ularity. 

Dolly French’s Household [A. J. Row- 
land. $1.25] is by Jennie M. Drinkwater. 
A religious motive and spirit dominate it 
80 preminently that a large class of readers 
will be likely to turn from it. It is a ques- 
tion whether such a book reaches as many 
who need it as it would if its missionary in- 
tent were carried out more indirectly. It 
is a good example of the author’s power of 
graphic and entertaining narration, but we 
confess to increasing doubt whether such a 
story is likely to win the irreligious. It 
may quicken those who already are Chris- 
tians, and of course this object alone is 
abundantly sufficient, yet it is possible to 
aim for both at once in a somewhat differ- 
ent manner from that here followed.—— 
The author of Probable Sons, which we no- 
ticed the other day, also has written Dwell 
Deep, or Hilda Thorne’s Life Story [F. H. 
Revell Co. 75 cents]. It is partly a novel 
and partly a Sunday school book, and some- 
what too much of each to be the other. 
The author’s evident purpose is to incul- 
cate Christian consistency, which we heart- 
ily approve. But the book needs revising, 
or it may inculcate a sentimental rather 
than a judicious type of religion.——T7h? 
Young Artists [Curts & Jennings. $1.00], 
by Mary E. Ireland, is from the German of 
Ernestine Helm, It is a pleasant story of 
artistic life in Germany and Italy, in which 
some elements of romance are introduced. 


JUVENILE, 


Too late for Christmas notice we have re- 
ceived several juvenile books quite equal in 
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quality to those noticed during recent weeks. 
One is Mr. G. M. Fenn’s In Honor’s Cause 
[Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50], a tale of the 
days of George the First. It may prove a 
little confusing to some readers, so far as 
the question of honor is concerned, for the 
traitor certainly is caused to win as much 
of the sympathy of the reader as any other 
character, and the distressing perplexity of 
his son between loyalty and filial love is 
trying to all concerned. But in other re- 
spects the story does the author much 
credit, and the boys, especially, will prize 
it very highly.—— From D. Appleton & Co. 
comes The Windfall [$1.50], by W. O. Stod- 
dard. Itis a thrilling picture of life in the 
Pennsylvania mining regions, and it de- 
scribes explosions and floods in a manner 
which will stretch the eyelids of the boys 
and girls who read, while the spirit of the 
beok is sound and wholesome throughout. 

The Wampum Belt [$1.50], by Hezekiah 
Butterworth, comes from the same publish- 
ers. It is based to a considerable extent 
upon facts and the belt itself is still visible 
in Philadelphia. The book is one of the 
author’s most successful attempts to teach 
American history by the aid of the imagi- 
nation, and the story is that of the great 
treaty between William Penn and the Indi- 
ans and of the subsequent efforts of both 
Quakers and red men to maintain a policy 
of peace. The narrative is animated, and 
the young people will find this a book 
both entertaining and valuable.——Another 
publication by the Appletons is Chris- 
tine’s Career [$1.50], by Pauline King. 
This is a brisk and pleasant story for 
girls, the scene of which is partly in 
France, partly in America. The fun of the 
book is an attractive feature, but it is by 
no means without serious merits. It is 
illustrated.— Fairy Starlight and the Dolis 
[A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.00] is the work 
of Elizabeth S. Blakeley. It is a fascinat- 
ing and capitally written story for the chil- 
dren who like to be read to, and they will 
follow the fortunes of its young heroine 
with keen interest. The illustrations by 
Lucy S. Perkins are as good as the text. 
—Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton is the 
author of In Childhood’s Country [Copeland 
& Day. $2.00] and Ethel Reed has supplied 
the pictures. Mrs. Moulton’s poems are 
thoughtful rather than amusing, yet we 
believe them sure of a welcome from the 
young, none the less. The pictures cer- 
tainly are striking and almost unique in 
their character. We are not quite so sure 
about their being beautiful. 


ESSAYS. 


One finds everything rewarding that comes 
from the pen of Prof. Woodrow Wilson, 
and the papers which compose his new vol- 
ume, Mere Literature and Other Essays 
[Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50], which 
contains eight chapters—seven of which 
have appeared already in the Atlantic, The 
Century or The Forum—are excellent speci- 
mens of strong and suggestive thinking ef- 
fectively phrased. The new essay has for 
its subject Edmund Burke. The literary 
spirit saturates the pages of the book, al- 


‘though several of the essays are largely po- 


litical. The author is a sagacious critic 
and an accomplished essayist, and more 
stimulating than many of his fellows. 

The Real and Ideal in Literature [G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, $1.25] embodies papers by 
F, P, Stearns. Some are prose essays, oth- 
ers are poems and one is a biographical 
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sketch and characterization of the author’s 
friend, the late Frederick Wadsworth Lor- 
ing, to whom the book is dedicated and 
whose striking portrait serves as its frontis- 
piece. It is a somewhat miscellaneous 
book, exhibiting genuine critical ability 
and containing many exceedingly interest- 
ing portions. It is hardly popular in qual- 
ity and must appeal to an audience fit, 
though few, but it will be appreciated most 
favorably by those whose appreciation is 
most to be desired. 

Popular ignorance and a profound pity 
for it have prompted Florence P. Holden to 
write her little book, Audiences [A. C. Mc- 
Clurg & Co. $1.25], in which she offers 
suggestions to help people to become good 
listeners and seers. She has been much im- 
pressed by the lack among even those per- 
sons who have had special advantages of 
true knowledge of art, and by the ignorance 
of mapy artists of departments of art other 
than theirowr. And in these chepters she 
endeavors to interpret art and instruct her 
readers so that they may be henceforth ap- 
preciative and to some extent critical in the 
highest sense. The book is stirring and 
will go far toward accomplishing its pur- 
pose. It has good illustrations. 


EDUCATIONAL, 


A serviceable book for all students of 
painting on porcelain is 4 Manual for China 
Painters [Lee & Shepard. $1.25], by Mre. 
N. Di- R. Monachesi. It is intended for 
amateurs and inexperienced workers ard is 
offered, not in order to promote any par- 
ticular theory or to advocate any special 
form of art, but to put the important facts 
bearing upon the subject ia a clear, concise 
and trustworthy form before the student. 
The author knows well both how to explain 
what should be done and how to warn 
against errors, aud the conciseness of her 
language does not ‘diminish its plain and 
widely pertinent applicatior. Certainly 
such a book fills an important field and is 
much to be commended.——A text-book of 
The History of Sculpture [Longmans, Green 
& Co. $1.50], by Professors Allan Mar- 
quand and A. L, Frothingham, Jr., is in- 
tended for students in schools and colleges, 
It is, therefore, less inclusive than some 
other books of its class. For example, the 
histories of Saracenic, Indian, Chinese and 
Japanese sculpture, as well as prehistoric 
sculpture in general, are not discussed, al- 
though, of course, there is no thought of 
denying that they have helped tc shape the 
course of modern European art. The aim 
throughout has been to omit everything 
uressential to the young student who seeks 
an intelligent, practical knowledge of the 
subject of the book. Of course it is illus- 
trated freely and it is in all respects a supe- 
rior treatise for its purpose. _ 

Science Sketches [A. C. McClurg. $1.50], 
by D. S. Jordan, came out first nine years 
ago, and is now reprinted with certain 
changes and additions. Most of its con- 
tents, if not al], have appeared in one or 
another publication already. It is largely 
scientific in character, but many of the pa- 
pers are also eminently popular.——Dr. S. 
S. Curry, in Imagination and Dramatic In- 
stinct [Boston School of Expression. $1.50], 
offers to students a volume of simple and 
practical suggestions. It is intended for 
those who mean to study and train the im- 
agination and the dramatic instinct, and is 
the outgrowth of long observation and ex- 
perience as an instructor. It will take high 
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rank in the literature of its theme.——Pic- 
tures in Language Work [C. W. Bardeen. 
50 cents], by E. W. Weaver, has reached its 
second edition. It is intended to aid the 
work of instruction by the use of pictures 
of-common life and experience. There is 
considerable difference in the pictures and 
we are inclined to question the good taste 
of some of them, but the book as a whole is 
well adapted to its purpose and will inter- 
est and profit the young.——Mr. A, J. 
George has compiled the Select Poems of 
Robert Burns [D. C. Heath & Co. 90 cents], 
which he has arranged in chronological or- 
der with notes and a glossary. There are 
also a few pictures. It will serve well for 
use in schools, and to interest children gen- 
erally in that favorite poet. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


The fifth volume of Mr. Henry Craik’s 
edition of English Prose Selections [Mac- 
millan Co, $1.10] relates to the nineteenth 
century. The selections from each author 
are prefaced by an introductory note by a 
competent critic, and the contents of the 
book, which have been selected with good 
judgment, form a choice and serviceable il- 
lustration of the literary work of the cen- 
tury and affords a birds-eye view of its de- 
velopment which could not easily be sur- 
passed. The value of such a series is obvi- 
ous and this volume is worthy of its prede- 
cessors.——Shakespeare’s Sonnets [Macmil- 
lan Co, 45 cents] are issued with a preface, 
glossary, etc., by Israel Gollancz, in the ad- 
mirable and striking Temple edition. A 
copy of Mr. G. F. Watts’s Love Triumphant 
serves as a frontispiece. It was a fortunate 
thought which prompted the issuing of this 
beautifal edition of the poet’s works. 

Mr. C. F. Palmer, in his Inebriety, Its 


‘Source, Prevention and Cure [Fleming H. 


Revell Cc. 50 cents], emphasizes the ne- 
cessity of developing the moral nature 
and the building up of moral manhood. 
This, in connection with a certain sanitary 
regimen, seems to be the only cure for ine- 
briety which can be depended upon abso- 
lutely, and of course its slowness renders it 
unsatisfactory to eager minds, and there 


* undoubtedly are cases in which the victim 


is so far gone as to render this cure imprac- 
ticable. But it is probable that no other 
will ever justify itself by experience as 
being trustworthy unless in exceptional in- 
stances. The book is thoughtful and prac- 
tical, and should have a wide circulation 
among the multitude interested in its sad 
theme,—— Men Who Win and Women Who 
Win [T. Nelson & Sons, Each $1.25], by 


Rev. W. M. Thayer, describe respectively. 


the careers of a number of men or women 
who in one or another way have become 
eminent by the skillful use of their oppor- 
tunitiesin life. Some were self-made, others 
had many advantages from birth, but one 
and all have attained conceded distinction, 
and in some way have contributed to the 
advancement of the human race, The au- 
thor’s spirited style imparts interest to his 
pages, and the books deserve a good place 
among volumes of their class, 


NOTES. 
Mr. Israel Zangwill, the English author, 
has been lecturing this autumn with great 
success. 
— Mr. G. W. Cable is said to be intending 
to go to England next autumn and to give 
readings there from his works. 





—— Eugene Field’s poems for children are 
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very popular here, but somehow do not take 
in England, which is surprising. 


—— A new edition of The Mighty Atom, by 
Marie Corelli, is being made ready and is to 
include the enormous number of 83,000 copies. 


—— Dr. Nansen, the Arctic explorer, is to 
have $50,000 for his book about his last trip 
to the North. The Messrs. Constable will 
publish it in England. 


— “David Lyall” is asserted by the Lon- 
don Chronicle to be Annie S. Swan, whose 
married name is Mrs. Burnett Smith. Read- 
ers of the British Weekly know her work. 


—— Mr. J. M. Barrie’s Sentimental Tommy 
is to have a sequel. By the way, Dr. W. R. 
Nicoll says that up to the publication of Senti- 
mental Tommy Mr. Barrie had reeeived only 
$250 from America on his writings. 


— Yale University has returned the li- 
brary of the late Prof. Rudolph won Gneist, 
of the University of Berlin, to the Leipsic 
bookseller from whom it was obtained. Only 
about one-half of its 10,000 volumes proved to 
have belonged to Professor von Gneist and an 
offer which the university made for these was 
refused. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Universalist Publishing House. Boston, 
LIFE OF ALONZO Amgs MiINER,S.T.D.,LL.D. By 
G. H. Emerson, D.D. pp. 555. $2.00. 
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GOETHE’S IPHIGENIE AUF TAURIS. Edited by 
Lewis A. Rhoades, Ph.D. pp. 139. 70 cents. 
Ginn & Co. Boston. 
SPENSER’s BRITOMART. Edited by Mary E. Litch- 
fleld. pp. 265. 70 cents. 
Harvard University. Cambridge. 
THE HARVARD UNIVERSITY CATALOGUE, 1896-97. 
pp. 689. 
Carpenter & Morehouse. Amherst. 
FAT OF THE LAND. By.Ellen G.Smith,M.D. pp. 
251, 


Dodd, Mead & Co. New York. 

WIitcH WINNIE IN HOLLAND. By Elizabeth W. 
Champney. pp. 324. $1.50. 

THE MISTRESS OF SHERBURNE. By Amanda M, 
Douglass. pp. 345. $1.50. 

TALES OF OuR Coast. By 8S. R. Crockett, Harold 
Frederic, Gilbert Parker, W. Clark Russell and 
Q. pp. 203. $1.25. 

On MONEY. By Anthony W. Thorold, D.D. pp. 75. 
50 cents. 

ON MARRIAGE. By Anthony W. Thorold, D.D. 
pp. 77. 50 cents. 

Merriam Co. New York. 

In BAMBOO LANDs. By Katherine 8S, Baxter. pp. 
381. 

MARY STUART, QUEEN OF ScoTs. By Alexandre 
Dumas. pp. 334. 

WHITE SAND. By M.C. Balfour. pp. 331 

A ge OF CONSEQUENCES. By Albert. Kinross, 
pp. 101. 

Harper & Bros. New York. 

THE aaeen OF SEVENS. By E. Irenzus Stevenson, 
pp. 72 1.50. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON. By Woodrow Wilson, illus- 
trated by Howard Pyle and others. pp. 333. 00. 

ENGLIsH Society, Sketched by George Du Mau- 
rier. = 

2. Appleton & Co. New York, 

THE po OF ARCHITECTURE: AN QUTLINE OF 
THE STYLES IN COUNTRIES. By Charles T. Math- 
ews. pp. 468 $3.00. 

THE COMPLETE BACHELOR. pp. 211. $1.25. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY. By Herbert Spen- 
cer. Vol. III. pp. 645. $2.00. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. 

Last Days OF KNICKERBOCKER —_ In NEw 
YorK. By Abram C. Dayton. pp 

THE BALKANS. By William Miller. —“ 476. $1.50. 

American Book Co. New York. 

ELEMENTARY METEOROLOGY. By Frank Waldo, 

D. pp. 373. $1.50. 

SHORT STORIES OF Gen SHy NEIGHBORS. By Mrs. 

M.A.B. Kelly. pp. 214. 50 cents. 
Christian Literature Co. New York. 

THE AGE OF THE CRUSADES. By J. M. Ludlow, 
D.D., — pp. 389. $2.00. 

. C. MeClurg & Co. Chicago. 

THE tive 4 oF ROGER SHERMAN. By L. H. Boutell. 
pp. 361. $2.00. 

Department of the Interior. Washington, 

REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 
FOR THE YEAR 1894-95. Vol.I. pp. 1,152. 


PAPER COVERS. 


D. Appleton & Co.’ New York. 

FELLOW-TRAVELLERS. By Graham Travers. pp. 

275. 50 cents. 

Maynard Merrill & Co. 

THE PUBLIC DUTY OF EDUCATED MEN. 

William Curtis. pp. 36. 12 cents. 

vi Franklin Printing Co. Toledo. 
ADOLPHUS. By J. G. Rodger. 
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The Spiritual Life of the Modern City.” 


The modern city, though founded in in- 
dustrialism, or built upon commerce, and set 
toward every form of material development, 
has its spiritual life, otherwise its history 
were quickly told in figures and statistics. 
We must not allow ourselves to be deceived 
by appearances. The modern, by contrast 
with the ancient or medieval, city seems to 
be non-religious and secular. The contrast 
which gives this result is superficial. Reli- 
gion, of its own motion and for its own ends, 
never built a city. The religious spirit has 
moved men to great secular tasks, including 
discovery, colonization and conquest, but it 
has not directed their energies to the making 
of cities. The instinct of worship, however 
expressed, cannot explain that strange min- 
gling of diverse peoples and races and reli- 
gions which is the characteristic of the great 
municipality, ancient or modern. And even 
when the people have been of one race and of 
one religion the chief motive for massing the 
population at a given center has not been the 
spiritual motive. The site of the most reli- 
gious city of the world, “‘ whither the tribes 
went up, the tribe:. of the Lord to the testi- 
mony of Israel,’’ was chosen for defense. And 
when war ceased to bethe determining reason 
for the location and development of cities, 
then commerce and trade came in as the de- 
termining cause, just as now it is industrial- 
ism. 

But while it is not the genius of religion to 
build cities, nor indeed to bring men together 
in the mass in any permanent form, the great 
cencern of religion, perhaps for this very 
reason, is with the city. The voice of the 
Lord is always crying to it. Whatever the 
‘““world’’ meant to the prophet of the old 
order, as something to be overcome, whatever 
the ‘‘ world ’ meant to the apostle of the new 
order, as something to be redeemed, that the 
city now means to Christianity, as something 
at once to be feared and loved, to be served 
and mastered. The supreme question which 
confronts Christianity as a religion, and which 
confronts it equally as a civilization, is the 
question of the moral and spiritual outcome of 
the cities of Christendom. 


DEFINITION OF THE CITY. 


What is a city, in the modern sense and un- 
der modern conditions? A city is a self-cen- 
tered community, of various if not of diverse 
population, thoroughly organized, having re- 
sources within itself sufficient for increase, 
secure in the safeguards of order and justice, 
equipped with the means not only of material 
but of social and spiritual advancement, and 
great enough in itself in numbers, in re- 
sources and in character to effect, if not to 
dominate the life of the individual citizen. 

Incorporation does not make » city, neither 
do numbers, neither does wealth. A city is 
that combination of forces which really 
makes a new unit of power. It is in fact the 
most powerful unit which is today at work 
upon the individual life, more powerful than 
the home, or the state in the larger meaning, 
or thechurch. It is so powerful that it creates 
a kind of provincialism. The greater the city 
the more difficult it is for the average citizen 
to escape from his environment. The city 
educates and enlarges him to a certain point, 
makes him, a8 we say, more cosmopolitan, 
and then defines, restricts and controls him. 
He reads the world through the columns of 
the local press; he measures the outer move- 
ment of industry and trade by the effect upon 
the prevailing business; he judges people at 
large by the social standard with which he 
has become familiar. Such is the modern 
city in its influence over the average life 





*An address given fat a mass meeting of the 
churches of Manchester,§N. H., on the occasion of 
the semi-centennial of the city, Sept. 6. 


By President William J. Tucker. 


which forms a part of it. We are just begin- 
ning to understand and feel its power. 

We must widen our definitions if we are to 
hold them. If we are to keep the ancient 
terms we must make them broad and free. 
Civilization seemed to be a term of inherited 
breadth, but how grandly its meaning was en- 
larged in the recent address of Lord Chief 
Justice Russell: ; 

‘* Civilization,’ he said, “is not dominion, 
wealth, material luxury, nay, not even a great 
literature and education widespread—good 
though those things be. Its true signs are 
thought for the poor and suffering, chivalrous 
regard and respect for woman, the frank 
recognition of human brotherhood irrespect- 
ive of race or color or nation or religion, the 
narrowing of mere force as a governing factor 
in the world, the love of ordered freedom, ab- 
horrence of what is mean, and cruel and vile, 
ceaseless devotion to the claims of justice.” 

That sentence could not have been penned 
in its entirety a century ago. Civilization 
means more today, religion also means more; 
and to make sure that I get its wider mean- 
ing I prefer to speak of it in the terms of the 
spiritual life. I want to affirm the presence, 
the reality, and the increasing power of the 
spiritual life of the modern city; I want to 
unfold, so far as I may be able, the working 
of that life under the action of Christianity 
upon the city, and of the city upon Chris- 
tianity. 

As I have already intimated, the modern 
city, if judged by appearances, stands for ma- 
terialism. Who sees the things of the spirit 
as he enters its gates? Here and there a 
church or some institution of beneficence may 
come under bis notice, but how still and pow- 
erless they are in the rush and tumult of the 
street. The people whom he meets are for 
the most part busy in the production of 
wealth, or in the search after it, some in the 
display of it, no one appears to be indifferent 
to it. The whole life of the city seems to be 
absorbed in one pursuit. You may give it 
what name you will. You may call it busi- 
ness, you may call it industry, the one im- 
pression of it all upon the mind of a stranger 
is that of the supremacy of the material over 
the spiritual. 

SIGNS OF SPIRITUALITY. 


Where are the things of the Spirit? What 
are the signs of its presence? The true in- 
quirer will not look first among the things 
which are evident. He will not wait till Sun- 
day to begin his search. If the spiritual has 
any real power it will be able to live in the 
midst of the material, working in and through 
it all and directing it to higher ends. The in- 
quirer, therefore, into the spiritual life of a 
community will go down at once into the 
work of the people. He will seek to know 
the local standards of the professions, the 
business, the industries of the town, the rela- 
tion between employers and employed, the 
spirit in whieh the daily task is wrought; and 
then he will want to know equally what be- 
comes of the gains of work, whether expressed 
in income or earnings, how much of it is spent 
in mere luxury or debasing pleasures, how 
much in an honest and generous livelihood or 
a noble charity. He will follow men to their 
homes that he may assure himself of their 
purity and peace. He will go into the alleys 
and outskirts of the city to see whom he may 
find there on errands of mercy, who are watch- 
ing by the sick, who are relieving the suf- 
fering. He will mingle with children in their 
studies and sports and note their manners, 
temper and training. He will go into the 
courts of justice and follow out the adminis- 
tration of law, to determine how far it is firm, 
even-handed and consistent, a steady and 
sure restraint upon vice. He will take part 
in the racreations and amusements of the peo- 
ple to see if they are natural, open, clean and 


fresh. And when he has made these studies 
he will have reached some pretty definite con- 
clusions in his own mind about “ the state of 
religion” before he visits the churches. And 
yet when he visits these he will not forget 
that there is a Jife of faith as well as of works, 
a life born out of penitence and forgiveness, a 
life of profound and vital beliefs, of personal 
consecration to a personal Master and Re- 
deemer, of devout and thankful acknowledg- 
ment of the one living and true God. 

Such an inquiry as is thus suggested would 
bring out, I am convinced, in unexpected pro- 
portions the spiritual life ef our own and of 
the average modern city. It would raise some 
doubts, it would leave some unanswered ques- 
tions, it would create not a little disappoint- 
ment, it would cause some dark and painful 
experiences, but it would give a fine lesson in 
social perspective. I do not mean that we 
are to estimate righteousness in the bulk or 
by the majority. An unrighteous, corrupt, 
vile minority, however small, is a disgrace 
and a shame to a Christian city. But itis one 
way of supporting and increasing that minor- 
ity to allow it to show for more than it is. 


GOODNESS UNOBTRUSIVE. 


If the goodness of a city could be written 
out as vividly as its badness, if the ninety and 
nine within the social fold could be made as 
interesting as the one who has gone astray, if 
the story of a virtuous and happy home had 
the same kind of fascination as the tale of 
scandal, if it would cause as much of a sensa- 
tion to find one upright, courageous, wide- 
hearted, God-fearing man as to find a betrayer 
or a hypocrite, then virtue would have the 
same publicity which now accompanies vice. 
I would not be guilty of minimizing the evil 
of a city, nor of making light of its material- 
izing tendencies, but I would declare the 
things unpublished, unnoted, and therefore 
unmeasured, which stand for its spiritual life 
—the prevailing integrity, fidelity to the com- 
mon duties, the self-denying affection of the 
true home, the charity which suffereth long 
and is kind, the courage which on occasions 
doubles the power of justice, the sincerity of 
the honest servant of his Master and wor- 
shiper of his God. 

You may have read the “ pieture,’’ as he 
terms it, which Edward Everett Hale has 
drawn in his own inimitable way under the 
title, If Jesus Came to Boston. It is the 
story of a Syrian stranger, as he appears to 
be, who comes to the city searching for a lost 
brother. The search is not unnaturally long, 
but it is long enough to show the variety of 
agencies and helpers and friends at work for 
the recovery of the lost. The sentence in 
which the stranger returns his thanks when 
the search is over, throws off the guise in 
which he had appeared and answers the half- 
implied question of the title, ‘‘ What you have 
been doing to the least of these my brethren 
and sisters, you have done it unto me.”’ 

The spiritual life of a city, as expressed in 
charity, stands revealed at the touch of every 
kind of want or suffering. It is the very com- 
plexity of that life which hides it. A single 
charity, one philanthropist, would be conspic- 
uous. John Eliot preaching to the Indians at 
the falls of Amoskeag seems the embodiment 
of the gospel. He was, just as John Stark at 
Bennington was the embodiment of the spirit 
of the Revolution. But the gospel which Eliot 
proclaimed has since gone out into all the 
world, and the spirit which Stark illustrated 
has since made a race free. 

I have been speaking thus far in general 
terms. What now shall we say is the actual 
working of the spiritual life of the city under 
the action of Christianity upon the city and 
of the city upon Christianity? It is impossi- 
ble that two such forces should act upon one 
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another without producing some peculiar and 
distinct result. Christianity cannot use pre- 
cisely the same means, or do precisely the 
same work, or mean precisely the same thing, 
apart from its central truth, within the city 
and witheut. The modern city creates condi- 
tions to which Christianity must conform if 
it would save or even help the city. 


A WORK OF RECOVERY. 


There are several aspects in which the ac- 
tual working of Christianity in the spiritual 
life of the city comes before us. One aspect— 
it is, perhaps, the most evident and the most 
striking—is the amount of energy which must 
be directed to the work of recovery. The city 
wastes. It is prodigal of life. It is actively 
wasteful. It exhausts, it wears out, in some 
cases it devitalizes and destroys. No corpora- 
tion which uses machinery is obliged to main- 
tain such extensive repair shops as the mod- 
ern city. These are its reformatories, its 
hospitals, and, for that matter, its churches. 

Consider in this connection the peculiar 
function of the pulpit of the modern city—how 
much of its effort must be directed to the res- 
toration of spiritual force or the reinvigora- 
tion of faith. The same men and women ap- 
pear before the preacher Sunday by Sunday, 
upon whose lives every day of the week has 
made its serious draft. There is scarcely one 
among them who has not passed through some 
experience which has tended to reduce the 
love to man or faith in God. It is one great 
office of the preacher to recover the lost faith 
or love, to heal the hurt of the world. The 
message which he brings may take on such 
language as it may please him to give it, but 
it must be full of spiritual health, it must be 
charged with spiritual life. The gospel which 
he utters may or may not be shaped in philo- 
sophical thought, it may or may not be touched 
with emotion, it must have power to invig- 
orate. If I were asked to name the one dis- 
tinctive thing for which the pulpit of the 
modern city must stand, I should say at once, 
inspiration. 

See, too, in like manner, how much of the 
Christianized charity of the city is directed to 
the recovery of spiritual as well as physical 
losses... The poverty of the city is of its own 
type. There is nothing quite like it to be 
found elsewhere. The poverty of the country, 
or of the frontier, is by contrast little more 
than hardship, the absence of comfort, the en- 
durance at times of want. It was the poverty 
of Lincoln and Garfield. How different from 
the poverty of the city, the old Roman ‘pov- 
erty, the poverty of enfeeblement, or of profli- 
gacy, tke decay, as we say, of fortune or of 
family. The ministry to the poor of the city 
is for the most part a ministry to the weak 
and worn. Its object is not to restore their 
fortune—they may never have had any—it is 
to recover them. In many cases this is im- 
possible. Nothing remains but to fulfill the 
apostolic injunction, ‘‘ We that are strong 
ought to bear the infirmities of the weak.” 
Herein lies the patience of the true Christian 
eharity of the city. 


: A WORK ALSO OF RESCUE. 
Or think yet again how surely the work of 


‘ recovery passes over into that of rescue. 


This means infinitely more than relief; it 
means deliverance, sometimes from associa- 
tions and surroundings, more often from hab- 
its which have become another self. Nothing 
shows so clearly how necessary this work is, 
how essential it is to the Christianity of the 
city, as the fact that whenever it is neglected, 
whenever the existing orders of Christianity 
rise above it, instantly a new order is estab- 
lished which makes this work its special busi- 
ness. The latest order of Christians which 
has set itself to this task is the Salvation 
Army, which, according to the generous tes- 
timony of Cardinal Manning, justifies its ex- 
istence by its ‘passion for sinners.’”’ It is 
only the passion for sinners which can over- 
come in them the passion for sin. And the 
existence always, in some form, of some body 
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of Christians, charged with this passion, shows 
the constant draft which the city makes upon 
Christianity in the work of recovery. It may 
be impossible to locate the responsibility 
for this demand. It is enough to state the 


fact. 
ORGANIZED RIGHTEOUSNESS. 


Another aspect of the direct working of 
Christianity in the spiritual life of the city 
appears in the form of collective or organized 
righteousness. When Abraham arrested his 
mighty pleadings before the Lord in behalf of 
the doomed city of his kinsman, with the 
final petition, ‘‘ Peradventure there be ten 
righteous men? Wilt thou destroy all the 
city for lack of ten?” he anticipated the ab- 
solute conditions of moral and spiritual re- 
form. For the mere use of example one right- 
eous man would be as good as twenty. His 
solitary, unshared righteousness would be 
awfully impressive. So, as I can conceive, 
Abraham himself would have towered aloft 
in Sodom. But if example fail in the midst 
of evil then righteousness, single handed and 
alone, is powerless. 

It has been said that if men were to come 
together today in any great numbers without 
a religion they would be obliged, at least, to 
evolvetheTenCommandments. Society would 
be impossible without these. But grant the 
Ten Commandments, who will enforce them? 
This, of course, is the question in every city, 
for the city, in an indirect way, organizes 
evil. Evil, that is, becomes a part of the 
trade and traffic of the city. Ifit were merely 
@ question of dealing with human passions as 
they exist in the individual, if these passions 
were not utilized in the interest of gain, if 
they were not commercialized, society might 
rely chiefly upon moral means for their re- 
straint, or conversion into moral power. It 
is the trade in them which demands another 
treatment. It is the men for the most part 
who in themselves stand at a remove from 
these passions, cold-blooded, sordid, self-con- 
trolled and relentless, who defy the Command- 
ments and, through them, society. Against 
such a class of men, to be found in every 
great city, if not the product of it, there is no 
sufticient opposing force save that of organ- 
ized righteousness. 

Organization without righteousness is futile, 
and righteousness unorganized is equally 
futile. An historian, writing of a certain 
period in English history, says: ‘‘ These were 
hard times for bad men to live in, good men 
were so terribly and formidably active.” It 
is the activity of goodness, if weighed with 
judgment and made firm through organiza- 
tion, which insures the ends of civic right- 
eousness, 

That the increasing task of the city lies in 
this direction no one can doubt. To so organ- 
ize public sentiment, with such breadth of 
view and yet with such definiteness of aim, 
with such inclusiveness that no right-minded 
and really earnest citizen shall be left out, 
and with such constancy of purpose that en- 
thusiasm and effort will survive a given cam- 
paign, this is becoming a recognized part of 
the business of Christian citizenship. 


A COSTLY LUXURY. 


I call your special attention to the bearing 
of this aspect of the Christianity of the city 
upon the question of religious unity. I have 
said that the city is acting upon Christianity 
just as Christianity is acting upon the city. 
This action is in some respects restrictive. 
The city is at least defining the work of 
Christianity, if not modifying its types of 
character. But in this matter of religious 
unity the influence of the city is broad and 
constructive. The city can afford a multiplic- 
ity.of denominations better than the country, 
but it cannot afford the denominational spirit. 
That is too costly a luxury for religion any- 
where. So long as Christian believers and 
worshipers differ in the emphasis which they 
wish to place upon particular forms of belief 
or of service there are manifest advantages 
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from such liberty, provided it does not pre. 
vent the higher unity. The city enters the 
protest of its own great spiritual life the mo- 
ment a practical working unity is forbidden 
in the name of authority or in the name of 
liberty. It lifts its moral necessities before 
the separated and divided forces of righteous- 
ness and asks if this condition must needs be. 
Who creates it? Who justifies it? It passes 
no judgment upon questions of polity or 
questions of faith; it respects the sacredness 
of inspiration and the sacredness of institu- 
tions, but it asserts through all its pleading 
necessities the supremacy of righteousness. 

The city in its action upon Christianity is 
thus becoming one of the great unifying 
forces in religion. A result is being achieved 
under its demands for which other agencies 
have proved insufficient. I do not overesti- 
mate the effect of its influence. It does not 
accomplish, or even forecast, ecclesiastical 
unity. That must come, if at all, from within. 
It must have an inward, not an outward, 
compulsion. But moral and religious unity, 
co-operation for work, alliance for conflict 
—this is one contribution of the modern city 
to Christianity. 

Among so many illustrations of this fact, I 
hesitate to give anexample. But there is one 
near enough at hand, and so pertinent, that I 
refer to it. For several years the city of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., has been able to maintain a 
firm, consistent and effective position on the 
practical issues of temperance. This result 
has been brought about by the union of all 
the forces which make up the higher life of 
the city. The voice of labor, of business, of 
the university and of the church has been one 
and thesame. Theunion among the churches 
has been especially noticeable, becauge na- 
tural, sustained and complete. It has repre- 
sented all politics and all faiths. Catholics 
and Protestants spoke from the same plat- 
form, and worked together at the polls. And 
when recently one of the bravest and most 
earnest champions of the cause, the minister 
of a certain denomination, was called to a 
Western city, the clergy of every faith and 
the citizens of every party came together to 
bid him Godspeed. Such here and there is 
the present fact. Such is the growing hope 
for the influence of the city upon Christianity. 
Organized righteousness is one step, it is a 
long step toward religious unity. 

There is another aspect in which the actual 
working of Christianity in the spiritual life of 
the city is becoming distinctive—namely, the 
production of unusual types of character. 
We have been accustomed to look to the coun- 
try for individuality. We have said that the 
city makes men conventional, molds them 
to its own type and so makes them alike. I 
believe that this distinction is still true in 
large degree. We have also been accustomed 
to look elsewhere than tothe city for the more 
devout forms of religious life. Paul indeed ad- 
dressed the Christians of Corinth as called to 
be saints, but the response was not such as to 
create a precedent in favor of the saintliness 
of the city. 


THE CITY THE HOME OF REFORMS, 


In one respect the balance of religious 
power as between localities has changed. 
The prophet no longer comes from the desert. 
The message which he bears is not only to the 
city and from within, but from the city to 
the country at large. The great prophetic de- 
nunciations of wrong, the curse of slavery 
and the crime of corruption have come from 
the pulpit and from the press of the city. 
The city is becoming the home, the moral 
birthplace of thereformer. The types of char- 


‘acter, however, which I have in mind as [ 
Speak are more strictly personal. They are 


represented by men as individuals or in groups. 

The Christianity of the city is developing a 
type of character strong in the power of re- 
sistance. The city is a repository of trusts. 
Its citizens are becoming in large degree trust 
bearers. As such they are exposed to extra- 
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ordinary temptations. Some fall before them 
but the proportion is small, and out of those 
who stand, there are constant examples. of 
those who stand grandly, with a maguifi- 
cent resolution and tenacity. Every one who 
knows such men knows that they are worthy 
of the title borne by one of the heroes of the 
war—“ The rock of Chickamauga.”’ The tides 
of financial battle roll against them in vain. 
When the battle is over they have held their 
ground. They are at their post. 

Let us not underestimate the negative vir- 
tues, the virtues of the Old Testament, the 
virtues of men trained under the ceaseless 
iteration of the command, Thou shalt not. 
They give security to our institutions. They 
are the safeguard of the national honor. 
There are times when the country rests upon 
the conservatism of the cities. There are na- 
tional issues which the cities as such are apt 
to ignore or neglect, or upon which they act 
unintelligently. The political judgment of 4 
city is not always up to the standard of the 
country at large. But when issues are at 
stake affecting the stability of institutions, 
the rights of inheritance and possession, the 
credit of individuals and of the government, 
the city is not reckless. And to the charge of 
self-interest which may be urged, the reply is 
sufficient, that at such a time whoever saves 
himself and defends his own thereby defends 
every other more and saves the state. 


A NEW TYPE 


And closely akin to this type, which is char- 
acteriz*d by the power of resistance, another 
and perhaps finer type is gradually forming. 
It is that of character under self-restraint, 
reaching at times to self denial and sacrifice. 
When the old Roman emperor and saint 
wrote the words, 

£¥ven in a palace life may be led well, 


he was thinking of the temptations of the 
courts. These same temptations teday con- 
front young men of fortune of the city. They 
have the choice of self-restraint or profi gacy. 
Some choose profligacy. They are the mosi 
serious menace we have to the stability of 
democratic institutions. The mere display 
of wealth is aggravating to a democracy, es- 
pecially if the wealth displayed can show no 
equivalent in some form of the public good. 
But the flaunting of wealth in the eyes of men, 
the sign of the shame of its owner, is not only 
beastly, it has a political significance; it is 
destructive of every prinociple on which the 
republic is based. 

But on the other hand suppose that the man 
who has this open choice does not choose to 
be a profligate. Suppose he holds himself in 
restraint, and listens to higher ambition, and 
gives himself and his fortune to noble ends, 
shall no credit be given to him commensurate 
with the shame which attaches to his brother? 
But such choices are being made constantly. 
The city is to be aredited with the good as 
well as the bad choices. Ifit allures with its 
vices, it appeals through its wide and far- 
reaching opportunities. And when the ap- 
peal is heard and obeyed a type of character 
is developed which is unique. It cuts across 
the self-seeking type which is using the city 
for gain or advantage. It represenfs what 
the young ruler might have represented if he 
had given his possessions to the poor and fol- 
lowed Christ. The man of today obeys that 
injunction of the Master, not by parting eom- 
pany with his possessions, but by giving him- 
self in and through them to the public good. 
Such types of character as these are peculiar 
to the city. They can hardly be developed 
elsewhere. They are the outcome of its 
temptations and opportunities. 


THE POWER OF NUMBERS. 


The final aspect of the working of Christian- 
ity in and through the spiritual life of the 
city, to which I would refer as being peculiar 
and distinctive, appears from time to time in 
the moral and religious enthusiams of the 
men in the mass. The city alone can reveal 
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in its just proportions the enthusiasms of hu- 
manity. 

The great Bishop of North Africa, wearied 
with the distractions of the cities and sick at 
heart of their conventionalities, took his ap- 
peal on one occasion straight to the individ- 
ual soul. *“*I summon thee, O soul, not as 
thou art in the groves and academies, not as 
thou art in the market place, but as thou art 
at the cross roads, unlettered and unlearned, 
naked and alone.” 

Ife had his authority f.r such an appeal in 
the very constitution of the human soul. It 
was made to stand by itself before God. ‘So 
then, every one of them must give account of 
himself to God.” 

But there is an instinct in every one which 
craves a place in the great human brother- 
hood. At times we all long to lose ourselves 
in it. We want to be caught up into the 
higher moods and swayed by the wider pas- 
sions, which are the property not of men as 
individuals but of humanity. The properties 
of water are the sameinall places. Theocean 
alone feels the tides. Men in their individual 
and associated lives have movement and cur- 
rent. The tides are in humanity, and we 
catch something of their ebb and fi»w as the 
local mass of which we are a part begins to be 
moved by acommon impulse. The moral up- 
rising of a city has in it the heave and swell 
of the sea. 

I have heard once and again, in the graphic 
and eloquent words of Dr. Fenn, the story of 
the uprising of Manchester at the fall of Sum- 
ter, when men were lifted by one common 
movement on the full swell of patriotism. 
That one event changed in a moment the 
moral tone and temper of the city. Men 
walked these streets with another bearing, 
they wrought their daily tasks with a more 
serious purpose, they talked one with another 
in a language which had a meaning, they 
prayed face to face with God. Whether they 
went to the field or stayed at their work, they 
fought the battles of the republic in their own 
souls. Every city of the North was swayed 
by the same emotion. It was as if the founda- 
tions were broken up and deep was calling 
unto deep. 

The spiritual life of a city may show a yet 
deeper and more spiritual possession. I ap- 
peal to any man who has seen and felt the 
spirit of God descending upon a city and rest- 
ing upon it. A whole city feeling at its heart 
the peace of God—the strifa of tongues still, 
enmities and jealousies and hate subdued, the 
love of neighbor for the time as natural as the 
love of self, the things of the spirit as p!ain as 
the things of sense, the heart of the dull made 
quick to the truth, the doubts and fears and 
unbeliefs of men lost in the reality of faith 
and the joy of forgiveness—what was all this 
but the earthly realization, though for the 
time, of the city of God, a vision of the New 
Jerusalem come down from God out of heaven? 


—  — 


THE PULPIT AND THE PEW. 


This somewhat familiar theme received 
fresh and vigorous handling last Monday 
morning at the Boston Ministers’ Meeting. 
The speaker was Col. H. A Thomas of the 
governor’s staff, himself an earnest and useful 
factor in one of our Weymouth Congrega- 
tional churches. This address was conserva- 
tive rather than keenly critical and kindly in 
spirit. He admitted that the modern demands 
upon the minister make his work arduous and 


contrasted the church-going habits of a former ’ 


time with the influences prevalent today, like 
the Sunday newspaper, the bicycle and long 
summer vacations that interfere with church 
attendance. 

Colonel Thomas m34a a strong plea for in- 
dividuality and intellectual and spiritual 
strength in the pulpit. Above all the congre- 
gation must get the impression that the min- 
ister believes what he says. The speaker be- 
lieved in revival effort of the right sort but 
objected to merely spasmodic and sensational 
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endeavors. What is needed most of all is a 
revival of the old New Exgland spirit. 





OONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS DE- 
OBASED DURING 1896. 


AGE 
Adims, Harvey, New Hampton, Io., Sept.23, 87 
Aiden, tdmund K_, Boston, Apr. 30, 7 
Allwortb, William _ Lansing, Mich., Oct. 29, 
Allen, E yoraim w., Newark +ied., May li, 82 
Bailey, . esse, Buffalo Creek, Col., Sept. 9, 36 
Baker, Edward P., ben Lomond, i Jal., June 20, 65 
KBariand, Thomas, Eau ceiee, dag ae May 3, 8S 
Barton, Walter, Hyde Park, Mar. 24%, 62 
Beard, William H., 8. Killin ly. Kort. 3, 60 
Kennett, William P., Crete, Ma 59 
Bettes, Darius, Grand Rapids, Mich. . July 4 77 
Bird, Chas. W., Portland, Mich., May 6, 44 
Blaisdell, PR Ag » Beloit. Wis. i @ Oct. 10, 69 
Blanchard, William S ie. Me., May 10, &% 
Biease. William H., Ashtabula, 0 Feb. 10, 39 

Bond, Elias, Kohaia, Hi, guy 24, 83 
Brewer, James, Wheaton, Iht., Jan. 22, 75 
Bridgman, Henry M., Umzumbe, Natal, 

South Africa, Aug. 29, 66 
Brown, Israel, York, Neb., —- 12, 5 
Campbell, Daniel, Chicago, I'1., June i. 73 
Chilas, Alexander C., Worcester, Mass., ‘Apr. 1 3, 72 
Clark, ‘Josiah ., Ellis, M ass., Mar. 3, 88 
© lark, Nathaniel G., West Roxbury, — Jan. 3, 7 
Clark, Theodore J., Springfield, Mass. Aug. 23, 81 
Colton, Theron G. , Sylvania, 0., Mar. 20. 75 
Poa ng pty g Ww, ‘Barrington, RI, Mar. 20, 49 
Cook, Levi H., Gowri e, Io., Aug.27, 44 
Crawford, Kobert, Cliston, Ct Oct, 26, 91 
Cutting, Henry Pa prow a ek Mass., Dec. 13, 70 
DeForest, Henry &., Talladega, Ala., Jan. 27, 62 
Edwards, Juhn, Youngstown, v., May li, 81 
Ellis, Jacob F.. ’Norf olk, Neb., June 29, 
&merson, Alfred, Dorchester, Mass., Feb. 7, 8 
Evans, William H., Big Lake, Minn., Jan. 26, 45 
Findlay, John J., Vernondale, Cal. Oct. 25, - 
Freeman, Hiram, Sioux City, Io., June27, &%5 
Frost, Daniel C., Putnam, Ct, July li, 44 
Gay, Joshua S., ‘siddefora, Me., Mar. 22, 77 
Gould, Mark, Worcester, Mass Aug. 7, 
Griswold, Jobn B.. 8. Manchester, Ct., Apr. 16, HH 
Grush, James W. + Sanborn, N.Y, Nov. 8, 65 
Hall, E Kdwin, New Haven, ct. May 2, 384 
Hail. George U., Nebriska City, Neb., Mar. 25, 3 
Hansen. Louis C., Molwaukee, Wis 8.5 Aprill, — 
Harding, Joho Ww. , Lougmeadow, Mass., Apr. 14, 74 
Harlow, Lincoln, Post Mills, Vt., Oct. 49, 58 
Hebard, Frederick, Elmwood, N_Y., May 20, 75 
Hemenway, William F, Newton, Kan. ee Dee. 17, 59 
Keuderson, David, Eik River, Minn., Sept.22, 69 
Heury, Witiam D’, Jamestown, N. Y., Sept. 9, a9 
Herrick, Witham T., Castleton, Vt, fev. s,. 7% 
Hubbell, James W.. Mansfield, o., y 19, 61 
Johnson, amos ti., Salem, Mass., May % fa 
Jones, William, Eldon, to., May 55 
Knight, Merrick. West Hartford, Ct., Aug. 10, 74 
Libby, Freeman © , Meredith, N. B, Apr. 15, 38 
Loba, Victor E., Noble. Mo., Apr. 20, 2 
MacLeod, Alexander S . New York, N. Y., Mar. 25, 48 
McGinley, William A, Chula Vista, Cal., May 25, 65 
McPhail, Male ohn, Hixton, Wis., May 2, 63 
Magoun, George K., Grinnell, Lo., Jan. 30, 9 75 
Sra Dwight W.. Amberst, Mass , June ls, = 72 
Milliken, Charies E. -, Swanzey, N.H., June 16, bt 
Morehouse. Charles _M., Evansville, Wis > Jan, 20, bl | 
Nelson, George W., Odeboit, Iv., Feb.—, 34 
Parker, Heury E., boston, Mass., Nov. 7. ib 
Parsuvs, Benjamin F., Derry, N. H., Feb. 3, 76 
Peabody, Charles, Longme ow, Mass., Keb 4, bs] 
eck, Benj min D., Norwich, N. ¥., June ll, a3 
Pell, Thomas, A'lendorf, Io, Aug. 6 — 
Peterson, Andrew G., Upsaia, Minn., Dec. 3, _ 
Pettibone, Luman A., Tucson, Ariz.. Aug. 24, 43 
Phillips, Milton 8. Highland Cal., Sept. 7, 43 
Pierce. John F., Monmouth, Me., Mar. 13, = 58 
Platt, Luther b.. Alton, Kan. Jan. 18, bu 
Poage, George G. . Norfolk, Neb.. Jan. 15, = 86 
Potwin, Thomas s.. Hartford, Ct., Oct. 22, 67 
Quint, Alonzo H., Boston, Mass. Nov. 4, 68 
Kichardson, Nathaniel, Providence, R. I., Dec. 3, 
Rodman, Daniel 8., Wellesley, Mass., Nov. 29, 77 
Rassell, ‘Ezekiel. Lynn, Ma Feb. 26, nd 
Sanders, Clarendon M., Marseilles, Ill., Aug. 14, 4&2 
Sewall, William, Kansas City, M May 15, 6% 
Sherman, Eugere Ls. tield, Neb, May 21, ‘4 
Shurtleff. agg Westheld. Mass., Apr. li, 67 
Smith, Jobn F. Marsovan, Turkey, Mar. 20, 63 
Sp-neer, Jadson G. , Chariton, Mass., Mar. 26, 56 
Spooner. Charles, Greenville, Mich., Juve &, 84 
Storrs, Sylvester D , Topeka, Kan., Mar. 7, 76 
Strong, John C..8 Seattle Wn. -9 vec. 1, 78 
ques. Daniel 8., Bangor, Me.. Jan. 19, 83 

_ Benjamin, Norridgewock, Me., Dec. 3, 81 
Take William 8 Mose ee oy 09 0., May 12, 48 


Thayer, Peter B., Garland, May 25, 80 
Thompson, Leander, No. Wobarn, Mass., Oct. 18, 84 
Tisdale, William R., —™ Mass.. Feb. 4, 80 
Tuck, Mark w. Coral, Mich A ne 


Tyler, Amory 8. Roslindale, ‘Mass., May 13, 72 
Vorce, J. Howe, Enfield, Feb. 20, 53 
Wainwright, Geo. W., Rate ‘Neb., Der. 18, 67 
Walker, William, Milton. Wis.. Dec. 8 88 
Weitzel, Charles T, Brooklyn, N. Y., Dee. 21, 49 
Wheeler, Crosby H., Harpoot, Turkey, Oct. 1, = 7% 
Whittlesey, Martin K., Ottawa, ll., Jan. Lb, 4 

Willey, Austin, Northfield, — Mar. 28, bt 
Williams, Edwin E.. Elyria, Apr. ll, 79 
Williams. Francis, East ilerstord, Ct., Jan. 8 82 
Woodir, Simeon F., eo Wes Ney June * 3 
Worrell, B. F., © hicago, Iil., Mar. 1i, 74 
Young, Charles T., Little River, Kan., Aug. 10 39 


DIED IN 1895 BUT NOT PREVIOUSLY REPORTED. 


Folsom, George De F., San Francisco, Cal., an Hy 73 


Foote, William W., Oberlin, O., uly 63 
Greene, William B., Needham, Mass., Sept Nl, 7. 
Holt, Stephen A., Winchester, Mass.. Dec. 14, 75 
Langdon, George, Walpole, Mass., Gem. 13, sl 
Lloyd, John, Palmyra, O., Aug. 6, 
Miles, Daniel A., ,,Westboro. Mass , June 20, 60 
Newcomb, Geo. B., Attleboro, Mass., Oct. 14, 59 
Pillsbury, Jobn P., ’ Nashua. N. H. ms _— 
Strong, Jobn J.. Bad Axe, Mich., July—, 
Wight, Daniel, Natick, Mass., Dec. 21, 87 

Average age of 116 ministers deceased, 68.9, practically 
the same average as last year. 


Hearts are linked to hearts by God. The 
friend on whose fidelity you can count, whose 
success in life flushes your cheek with honest 
satisfaction, whose triumphant career you 
have traced and read with a heart throbbing 
almost as if it were a thing alive, for whose 
bonor you would answer as for your own— 
that friend given you by circumstances over 
which you have no control—was God’s own 
gift.— Robertson. 
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Gleanings From Our Mail Bag. 


BOOKS ON THE BIBLE. 


In your article on The Bible and Its Inter- 
preters you say the results of recent Biblical 
criticism are now published in popular form. 
I have sought for such publications and failed 
to get them. You can favor me much by re- 
porting those publications I am sure others 
would also be glad to knowthem. What are 
they and where can they be found? 

INQUIRER. 

The literature issued within the last dozen 
years setting forth results of Biblical criti- 
cism would make a large library. For popu- 
lar use, to understand the methods and prin- 
ciples employed in studying the Bible as 
literature, nothing better has been published 
than Dr. Zenos’s The Elements of the Higher 
Criticism [Revell & Co.]. Dr.Gladden’s Who 
Wrote the Bible? (Houghton, Mifflin & C>.] 
is conservative and popular. Tbe Bible as 
Literature [T. Y. Crowell & C».], just pub- 
lished, contains a series of essays by well- 
known Biblical students. We mention fur- 
ther Fisher’s Nature and Method of Revelation 
and Ladi’s What Is the’B*bte? [Scribners], 
and Talbo‘’s Our Bible; How It Has Come to 
Us [T. Whittaker]. The Modern R ader’s 
Bible [Macmillan & Co], edited by Prof. R. 
G. Moulten, nine volumes of which have al- 
ready appeared, i3 admirable. 

On the O'd Testament read R>beritson 
Smith’s Old Testament in the Jewish Church 
[D. Appleton & Co.], Ryle’s The Canon of the 
Old Testament [Macmillan & Co.] and Driv- 
er’s Sermons on the Old Testament [Scrib- 
ners} On the first chapters of the Bible read 
Ryle’s The Early Narratives of Genesis [Mac- 
millan & Co.]. The Cambridge Bible for Schools 
[Macmillan & Co.] treats popularly yet in a 
scholarly way the separate books of the Bible. 
On the prophetic books of the Old Testament 
read Cornill’s The Prophets of Israel [Open 
Court Publishing Co] and Blake’s How to 
Read the Prophets [S:ribners]. Ono Job the 
best volume is Genung’s The Epic of the Inner 
Life [Houghton, Mifflin & Co.J]. The helps 
bound up with recent editions of Bibles for 
teachers, such as the International and the 
Cambridge, also contain much information 
which “Inquirer”? seeks. It is amusing to 
notice that some of the religious newspapors 
which vigorously denounce the higher criti- 
cism offer these Bibles as premiums for new 
subscribers. Very interesting, also, are such 
books as Sayce’s Patriarchal Palestine, Con- 
der’s Exp‘orations in Palestine, McCurdy’s 
History, Prophecy and the Monuments and 
Hiilprecht’s Recent Researches in Bible Lands. 
These books are all suitable for popular read- 
ing and might well find a place in every Sun- 
day school library. Those who wish fuller 
lists of treatises on this subject will find them 
in Dr. Zenos’s book, the first one mentioned 
above. 


AS TO IAN MACLAREN. 

Will you kindly inform us whether Dr. 
Watson’s name is “ John Maclaren Watson,”’ 
or simply “ John Watson.’”’ When his name 
first began to appear in American papers it 
was printed as first above, and his pen name 
was said to be derived from the first two 
names with the simple change of “ John” to 
the Scotch ‘‘Ian.”’ But latterly he appears as 
‘Rav. John Watson,” or ‘Ian Maclaren,” as 
he is better known. 

Again, how comes it that in a recent inter- 
view he says, ‘‘I am not a Scotchman, but a 
Highlander’? I had always supposed that 
all “ Highlanders ” were S2otchmen, although, 
as we all know, Scotchmen are “ Highland- 
ers’? and “ Lowlanders”’ aswell. cc. R. B. 

We referred this query to Mr. James Mac- 
Arthur, one of the editors of The Bookman, 
and his reply follows: 

Dr. Watson’s name is simply John Watson. 
When he adopted a nom de guerre he did so 


Questions, Criticism, Comment, Suggestion. 


by converting John into the Gaelic, Ian, and 
taking his mother’s maiden name, Maclaren. 
Certain papers had taken it for granted that 
Maclaren was a middle name, but this is a 
mistake. 

As to his statement, ‘‘I am not a Scotch- 
man, but a Highlander,’ he is perfectly cor- 
rect. A Highlander belongs to the Celtic 
race, and between the Celt and the Scot there 
is a wide difference in temperament and dis- 
position. The other day in New York Dr. 
Watson remarked that it was curious that no 
one had noticed how strange it was that he 
should be writing of a people to whom he did 
not belong by birth and breeding. In several 
places ia bis stories ths observant reader will 
note this where he speaks of the character of 
Donald Menz'‘es and Lachlan Campbell, who 
always sp3ak with a different accent. The 
Highlander speaks pure English with very 
little dialect. As to their nature: The Celt is 
fiery, impulsive, hot-headed and eloquent. 
The Scot is inarticulate, undemonstrative and 
is slow to catch fire, bu’ when the Scot is 
excited or provoked he is fierce in love or 
hate, the fierceness which Burns speaks of as 
never far from tenderness. No better exam- 
ples of the difference between the Celt and 
the Scot could be cited than the two men we 
have had with us during the autumn. Dr. 
Watson, the Highlander, genial and a born 
raconteur, fall of poetry and fire, hospitable 
and open-hearted, and Mr. Barrie, locked up 
within himself, undemonstrative, but with a 
whole world of imagination and affection 
shut up within himself. 


THE PLEA FOR THE OLD BIBLE. 


Some months ago we published an article 
by Prof. Irving F. Wood of Smith College 
entitled The New Bible. More recently we 
printed a criticism of the article by Rev. C. W. 
Greene under the heading given above. A 
member of Professor Wood’s Bible class thus 
answers Mr. Greene: 

The go-d old Bible of Spurgeon and Meyer, 
Cook and Moody is our text-book, and under 
the keen, scholarly, reverent touch of Pro- 
fessor Wood suffers no loss. Said a saintly 
soul to us as we came from the class today, 
“The Bible was never so precious, so fall of 
meaning, a8 since I’ve studied it with our 
teacher, Professor Wood.” His method is ad- 
mirable. Profound questions are freely dis- 
cussed with no clashing of opinions, for all 
seek the truth, and teacher and students alike 
are made to feel as never before the true value 
of the Book of bo»xks. The meetings at the 
club are anticipated from Sabbath to Sabbath, 
and no one goes out from the hour’s study 
without greater z3al and dseper love for the 
divine Author. No “skeptical rot” is found 
in the teachings of this professor, however it 
may be with others who enter int» the fields 
of *‘ higher criticism.”’ ‘‘ Hai I in my younger 
days had such a teacher it would save me 
days of doubt and distress,” said the lady 
before quoted. 8 E. B. 

A Connacticut pastor takes exception to 
another statement of Mr. Greene, that “ the 
hundreds of men without pastorates have no 
gospel for the heathen and no gospel for the 
small, weak churches at home. They havea 
gospel for revenue only.” This correspond- 
ent says: s 

Iam not without a pastorate, but I respe >t- 
fully protest against the publication of sucha 
slander. I know of more than one pulpitless 
minister who, in true, heartfelt devotion to 
his Master, Christ, is ready to preach his gos- 
pel in its greatest purity. Who shall rise up 
and say that they have no gospel to préach? 
If hundreds of ministers who have pulpits 
would not apply for a hearing in every eligi- 


ble, vacant pulpit, it may be that some of 
their more unfortunate brethren would have 
an opportunity to preach to at least some 
small, weak church.” 3 O0.B 


NEBRASKA AFTER THE BATTLE, 


While the recent election was disappoint- 
ing in its results in Nebraska, Eastern friends 
should not consider the case hopeless. In 
1890 three parties contended for the gov- 
ernorship, and it was practically impossible 
to determine the choice without an official 
count, each candidate having received in the 
vicinity of 70,000 votes. This year the parties 
opposing Republicans were fused absolutely, 
and their combined strength secured only a 
few thousand majority. So it may still be 
said that nearly one-half of the Nebraska 
people are in favor of honest money. While 
there was an evident desire on the part of 
many to pay obligations in cheap money, 
there are still a large number who maintain 
their integrity and are entitled to further con- 
sideration. Though the Populists control the 
legislature the influence of a powerful minor- 
ity of conservative members will be thrown 
against extreme or offensive measures. Dis- 
credited for the present, the State will soon 
resume its former position. There is yet 
strong loyalty to State, nation and church 
among this people, und with patience and 
sympathy business and religious stability are 
assured. Ww. Q. B. 


THE DIFFERENCE PLAINLY STATED. 


The question was lately asked in our col- 
umns why the Presbyterians at their great 
meeting in Carnegie Music Hall, New York, 
raised only $6,000 for missions, while the 
Christian Alliance, in the same building, 
raised $112,000. A Presbyterian undertakes 
to answer the question as follows: 

The Presbyterians advertised as attractions 
two men who are the farthest removed of all 
men, who are equally famous, probably, from 
devoted zeal in missionary work. The busi- 
ness of one is politics and of the other sensa- 
tional preaching—neither of them necessarily 
kin to the mission business. The Presbyte- 
rians were dealing with a side issue. They 
are not devoted, body and soul, to the work 
of evangelization. They believe in it and 
work for it and are sincere, but they are not 
deeply in carnest. On the othar hand, what 
do the Christian Alliance people advertise as 
attractions? Nothing whatever. What do 
they do? They spend hours in earnest, urgent 
prayer before they make the money effort. 
They hold conventions wherein every word 
and look points in one sole direction—mis- 
sions. They simply follow out the old-time 
ideas of prayer based on faith. If they did 
such droning at the throne of grace as our 
average Wednesday evening prayer meeting 
people do, they would doubtless get the same 
results, or lack of result, but they don’t. 
They mean what they say and are willing to 
back it up with their last dollar. We—you 
nd I—don’t. You would not give your lasta 
dollar for missions and thrust yourself right 
out on the faith plank any sooner than you 
would try to fly; and, as for me, I would be 
afraid to utter a good live prayer in the 
Wednesday evening meeting for fear of dis- 
turbing the conventionalities; and we are no 
worse than the majority. I only mention us 
because we are handy illustrations. 

Dr. Simpson delights in giving every cent 
he can scrape up into the missionary box. 
He has associated with him people who live 
for missions. We don’t. We live for our- 
selves and our families and other respectable 
motives. Yours in the faith—such as it is— 

E G. 8. 
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OUR DUTY TO THE DISTANT. 

While memories of blessed experiences at 
Christmas still- linger with us, why should 
we not continue to prove, each for himself, 
that ‘it is more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive?’’ Perhaps never before were the 
lonely and the destitute so generously and 
beautifully remembered as this year. That 
was truly “ beginning at Jerusalem.” Why 
should we not continue to manifest our thank- 
fulness by reaching out ‘‘to the uttermost 
parts of the earth?” One united, resolute 
effort would bring up the resources of the 
American Board to the amount asked by the 
missions, and prevent the threatened reduc- 
tion. That would be a world-wide Christmas 
gift to our Master, which would bless not 
only the missionaries and their co-laborers 
from among the native brethren in every 
land, but also countless souls who have not 
yet come to the light. The amount is only 
$65,000. Are we thankful for our lot in this 
land? Let us show it by doing this now for 
those less blessed than we are. E. M. 8. 


FAIRMOUNT COLLEGE AGAIN. 

Referring to my article in The Congregation- 
alist Oct. 22, entitled A Question of Comity 
and More, and to Rev. Frank L. Ferguson’s 
rejoinder of date Nov. 12, I thank you for the 
permission 10 say that I have been, from the 
time it was first proposed in April, 1893, op- 
posed to the planting of more than one Con- 
gregational college in Kansas, or the calling 
on the Congregational Education Society to 

indorse and aid such a college. 

R. M. TUNNELL. 
CANS eee 


EDUOATION. 


—— Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott is to give the 
Levering lectures at Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity this year. The theme will be The Bible 
as Literature. 

— Columbia University, New York city, 
has just established a separate department of 
history and elected a graduate of Columbia, 
Prof. W. M. Sloane, now of Princeton, to be- 
come head of the department. Professor 
Sloane accepts the call. 

—— Doane College, Nebraska, will celebrate 
its twenty-fifth anniversary next year. It is 
proposed to raise $25,000 in the State as a 
quarter-centennial endowment fund. Sub- 
scriptions of $1 and upwards, to be sent 
monthly, are called for. Doane College bas 
done a noble work for Nebraska. It has laid 
solid foundations, has substantial buildings 
and an excellent equipment so far as it goes. 
It is more than ever entitled to help from 
Eastern friends, for further investment counts 
more than ever now that the institution is so 
well established. We believe fully that one 
college in a Western State is as many as Con- 
gregationalists ought to be called ontosupport. 
For Nebraska there can be no question that 
Doane is the one college entitled to such sup- 
port. 

a 


BIOGRAPHIOAL. 
REV. C, T. WEITZEL. 


Mr. Weitzel, assistant pastor of Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn, died Dec. 20, after a short illness. He 
was born in Germany about 48 years ago. He grad- 
uated from Yale in 1869, and was especially success- 
ful as an organizer. He accepted the assistant pas- 
torate of Plymouth Church in 1894, coming to the 
work from Santa Barbara, Cal., where he was in 
charge of a church, having previously been pastor 
of the church in Norwich, Ct. 


REV. GEORGE W. WAINWRIGHT, D. D. 


Dr. Wainwright died at his home in Blair, Neb., 
Dec. 18. Born in Nottingham, Eng., his early life 
was spent in western New York. He graduated at 
Chicago Seminary in 1862, and held pastorates in 
Dundee, Ill., Cheboygan Falls, Wis., and Blair, 
Neb. During the war he was chaplain of the Fifty- 
second Illinois Infantry. He leaves a widow and 
three daughters, the eldest the widow of the late 
Rev. G. T. Hall and the youngest, Miss Nellie, of 
the Japan Mission. 


The Congregationalist 


News from the Churches 


Meetings to Come. 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MERTING, Pilgrim Hall, Jan. 
4, 9.30 A. M., instead of 10. Address by Rev. T. Miirai, on 
The Social Life of Japan. 

ALL Day PRAYER MEETING, Suffolk Branch of the 
Woman’s Board of Missions, Shawmut Church, Jan. 7, 
commencing at 10 A. M. 

FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEBRTING, under the 
auspices of the Woman’s Board of Missions, in Pilgrim 
_— Congregational House, every Friday at 11 o’clock 


Benevolent Societies. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) by the MASSACHU-BTTS HOME MISSIONARY SO- 
CIETY, Ne. 9 Con; tional House, Rev. Joshua Coit, 
Secretary; Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

Woman’s HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32, anes tional House. Office hours, 9to5. An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00 Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Annie C. Bridgman, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FORBIGN 
Missions, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset Street, 
Boston. Frank H. Wiggin, Treasurer; Charlies &. Swett, 
Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, 
12] Bible House; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 

WoMAN’S BOARD OF MIssi0ONns, Rooms | and 2, Con- 
Sap yer House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; 

iss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and educational, at the South and in the West 
among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 
froze onal House; Chicago office, 153 La Salle Street.; 

eveland office, Y. M. C. A. Building. Donations may 
be sent te either of the above offices, or to H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York City. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY 
—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. Cobb, 
D. D., Secretary; Charles E. Hope, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rev. George A. Hood, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION Soernts.- tine 
ing work of former New West Commission.) Aids four 
hundred students for the ministry, eight home mis- 
sionary colleges, twenty academies in the West and 
Seuth, ten free Christian schools in Utah and New 
Mexico. 8. F. Wilkins, Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congre- 

tional House 2 151 Washington St., Chicago, 

. Address, 10 ngregational House, Boston. 

Oong. SUNDAY SOHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used onny, Se missionary work. Rev. 

Be M. Boynton, D. D., Secretary; W. A. Duncan, 
Ph. D., Field ees E. Lawrence Barnard, Treas- 
urer, Congregational ouse, Boston. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston. Applications should be sent to Rev. E. B. 
Palmer, Room 9, Congregational House, Boston. 


MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Council as from each church one 
splendid offering for its - ent invested fund. It 
also invites generous individual —. For fuller infor- 
mation see Minutes of National Council, 1892, and Year- 
Book, 1893, page 62. Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, .; Treasurer, Rev. 8. B. Forbes, Hart- 
ford, Ct. Form a bequest: I bequeath to the “ Trus- 
tees of the National uncil of the Congregational 
Churches of the United States ” (a body corporate char- 
tered under the laws of the State of Connecticut) (here 
insert the bequest), to be used for the purpose of Min- 
isterial Relief, as provided in the resolution of the Na- 
tional Council of the Congroasstone: Churches of the 
a States at its session held in Chicago in October, 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts Genera! Associ- 
ation, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 

ulpit supplies. Careful attention is civen to applica- 

ons from without the State. Room 22A, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston. Rev. Charles B. Rice, 

THE BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIRTY, 
1827. Chapel and reading-reom, 287 Hanover 8 
Open day and evening. flors and landsmen welcome. 
Daily prayer meeting, ll A.M., Bible study,3 P.M. Sua- 
day services, usual hours. | every evening ex- 
er Saturday. Branch mission, Vineyard Haven. Is 
a tional society and appeals to all Congrega- 
tional churches for support. Send donations of money 
to B. 8. Snow, Corresponding Secretary, Room 22, Con- 

tiona: House, ton, Send clothing, comfort 
Ei etc., to Capt. 8. 8. Nickerson, chaplain, 
Hanover St. Bequests should read: “I ar deg and be- 
queath to the Beston Seaman’s Friend Society the sum 
of $—, te be applied to the charitable uses and pur- 
re ef said society.” Rev. Alexander McKenzie, 
. D., President; George Gould, Treasurer. 


organized 
t., Boston. 





PASSING COMMENT ON THIS WEEK’S NEWS. 

What could be more fitting than that union 
Forefathers’ Day service almost in sight of 
Plymouth Rock? Whether the forefathers 
would have extended the liberal fellowship 
which marked this occasion might be ques- 
tioned, but that all degrees of liberality were 
represented in the gathering which met in 
recognition of the Pilgrim faith is a forceful 
indication of the respectful regard which the 
views of that faith command today. 

Should the observance of Forefathers’ Day 
by individual churches become general, as 
appearances seem to indicate, the numerous 
toastings of the Pilgrims are likely to give 
them a warmer time than their virtuous lives 
would seem to justify. The large increase of 
these celebrations augurs well for strengthen- 
ing denominational unity. 

The beneficial reflex effect, even upon an 
unbeliever, of interesting himself heartily in 
Christian work is illustrated in our California 
news this week. 

No one will question the value of a certain 
Connecticut C. E. Society to its church. 
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Efficiency is known more truly by deeds than 
words. , 

‘*We are happy!’’—an expression from a 
country church of whieh, consequently, it 
does not need to be said that it is at work. 

What is believed to be the largest chorus 
of its kind in the country is arousing interest 
and commendation in Wisconsin. 

A suggestion for increasing the interest of 
prayer meetings comes from the far North- 
west. 


THE LOWELL COUNCIL. 

The council to consider the controversies in 
the First Church held its fourth and fina) 
day’s sessions Dec. 23, and unanimously 
adopted the following result: 


In view of the present state of the difficulty 
between the two parties in controversy and 
the fact that the final decision as to the iden- 
tity of the First Congregational Church must 
come from the civil courts where the matter 
is now pending, the council finds: 

1. That the pastorate of Rev. G. F. Kenn- 
gott terminated Dec. 31, 1895. 

2. That the meeting of June 19, 1896, held in 
the vestry of the First Congregational meet- 
ing house, at which it was voted “that the 
First Congregational Church in Lowell, in 
the County of Middlesex and Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, be incorporated under the 
provisions of law by the name of the First 
Trinitarian Congregational Church in Low- 
ell,”’ was held in disregard of the standing 
rules of the First Congregational Church but 
in conformity with the statutes of the State. 

3. That both bodies claiming to be the origi- 
nal First Congregational Church are de facto 
Congregational churches, and the council rec-~ 
ommends that until the aforesaid judicial de- 
cision is given both churches be recognized 
—— the names which they respectively 
claim. 


CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS. 

N.D.—Wahbpeton Conference met at Hankinson, 
Dec. 12, Rev. William Edwards preaching the ser- 
mon. Addresses were also made on Total Absti- 
nence, Prohibition, and How May We Prepare the 
Way of the Lord. Supt. H. C. Simmons and Rev. 
William Edwards presented a resolution in favor of 
a self-denial offering for the C. H. M.S. at this crit- 
icaltime. The meeting was helpful, though a snow 
blockade prevented many from attending. The 
claims of Christian Endeavor, the Christian college 
and home missions were discussed, and an offering 
was made for the C. H. M.S. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 
Yale. 

The Fogg scholarship prizes offered to the Junior 
Class for high standing in all studies have been 
awarded for the first term to Messrs. Amy, Evans, 
Hanna, Jusup, Lyman, McAllister, Mapes, Moor, 
Reed and York. 

Oberlin. : 

Prof. A. H. Currier has been granted leave of ab- 
sence from April 1 for a summer in Europe. His 
courses in homiletics and practical theology will 
thus be compressed into a shorter period.—— Preach- 
ing exercises will be held weekly next term, instead 
of fortnightly as heretofore.——Prof. E. I. Bos- 
worth is spending the holidays at Elgin, [11.—— 
Rev. C. A. Clark will give before the seminary a 
series of four mission studies the first of next term. 


CLUBS. 


Mass.—The Old Colony Club held a largely at- 
tended meeting in Brockton, Dec. 21, at which an 
interesting and instructive address was given by 
the distinguished Pilgrim historian, Hon. W. T. 
Davis cf Plymouth, on The Origin, Career and True 
Character of the Pilgrims. Excellent musical se- 
lections were rendered by the quartet of the South 
Church of Brockton. 

N. H.—Forefathers’ Day was appropriately cele- 
brated by the Ascutney Club at West Lebanon, Dec. 
21, with a thoughtful address by Prof. M. W. Jaco- 
bus of Hartferd Seminary on the topic Christ and 
the Bible with the Puritan, and the Bible with the 
Puritan Descendants of Today, and a paper by Rev. 
Dr. 8. P. Leeds on The Burial Hill Declaration. 

The Pascataqua Club held its Forefathers’ meet- 
ing with the North Charch, Portsmouth, Dec. 22. 
Addresses in harmony with the day were given by 
Rev. C. E. Jefferson of Chelsea, Mass., on Puritan 
Political Problems and Ours, and Pres. W. D. Hyde 
of Bowdoin on The Spiritual Opportunity of the 
Public School. The social features and dinner were 
enjoyable as usual. 
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Vr.—The Passumpsic Club met in St. Johnsbury, 
Dec, 21. The banquet was in the North Chapel. 
After-dinner speeches were made by ex-Governor 
Farnham on Good Citizenship and by Mrs. W. P. 
Smith on Our Pilgrim Mothers. The address of the 
evening was by Rev. E. L. Clark, D. D., of Boston, 
on The Pilgrims, showing especially their sweet 
charity, hospitality, rugged honesty and simplicity. 

D. C—The Washington Club met Dec. 22 with 
First Church. A bountiful dinner was furnished 
by the Ladies’ Aid Society. Excellent addresses 
were made by Hon. 8. A. Northway, M. C., Hon. 
M. Brosius, M. C., and Rev. C. H. Richards, D. D. 
The exercises were varied by appropriate music, a 
pleasant feature of which was singing by a chorus 
of Puritan maidens. 

Ou10.—Forefathers’ Day was celebrated by the 
Cleveland Club, Dec. 21. The theme was The Pil- 
grim, and toasts were responded to on The Pilgrim 
Soldier, Rev. James Brand, D. D.; The Pilgrim 
Scholar, Prof. E. I. Bosworth; The Pilgrim Woman, 
Miss E. M. Perkins; The Pilgrim Doctor, Dr. A. G. 
Hart; The Pilgrim Merchant, Prof. H. E. Bourne; 
The Pilgrim Politician, Rev. P. F. Sutphen, D. D. 

Itut.—The Central Illinois Club celebrated Fore- 
fathers’ Day with its usual banquet in the parlors 
of First Church, Peoria. After the collation Dr. 
F. A. Noble of Chicago gave a powerful address on 
The Pilgrims of Scrooby and Leyden. This is the 
second meeting of the club for the year. ¥ 

Micu.—The Eastern Club observed Forefathers’ 
Day at Detroit. A banquet was given at the Rus- 
sell House. The guest and principal speaker of the 
evening was Rev. A. E. Dunning, D. D., of Boston. 
He was enthusiastically received, and spoke on 
Haunts of the Pilgrims in England and Holland. 


MINN —The Minnesota Club held its Forefathers’ 
meeting at Park Church, St. Paul, Dec. 21, with an 
attendance of over 200. Rev. M. 8. Hughes made 
the leading address on Ultimate America, after 
which the following toasts were responded to: The 
Pilgrim Fathers—How Best Honor Their Memories? 
The Education of the Pilgrim, The Pilgrim and the 
Ultimate American, The Pilgrim in Lighter Vein, 
The Legacy of the Foremothers, National Prosper- 
ity as the Outgrowth of the Character of the Fore- 
fathers. This meeting marked the high water line 
thus far in the history of the club. 

Wwn.—Puget Sound Club kept Forefathers’ Night 
in the parlors of First Church, Tacoma, Dec. 16. 
The topic was The Puritan Idea. Pres. 8. B. L. 
Penrose of Whitman College was the guest of the 
club and made the leading address, defining the 
Puritan idea as a conception of life and charac- 
ter according with the highest law. Several per- 
sons participated in the discussion, and all the 
addresses were of a high order. 


NEW BNGLAND. 
Boston. 


The choir of Shawmut Church sang Gounod’s St. 
Cecilia last Sunday morning, and Dr. W. E. Barton 
preached a Christmas sermon.—Rev., I. J. Lansing 
told the Park Street congregation of the evil conse- 
quences of suppressing truths prejudicial to the 
characters of prominent persons.——The Sunday 
school at Berkeley Temple held its annual graduat- 
ing exercises at the morning service, with reports, 
addresses and promotions of pupils from lower to 
higher grades.——Rev. A. A. Berle was welcomed 
back to his pulpit at Brighton after a six weeks’ ab- 
sence in Europe.——In the Village Church, Dor- 
chester, a special memorial service was held for the 
late Hon. Henry L. Pierce, long a prominent mem- 
ber of the parish. Rev. G. W. Brooks preached an 
appropriate sermon reviewing the life of Mr. Pierce. 
—The O)d South held a musical service in mem- 
ory of Dr. Joseph Barnby with a large attendance. 
The music was selected wholly from the late com- 
poser’s works. The special choir of 16 voices in- 
cluded the best local talent. The offering will be 
contributed to the fund for the bereaved family. 


Massachusetts. 


NEwToN.—E£liot. A pioneer Christmas service on 
Christmas morning was so largely attended and de- 
veloped so much enthusiasm as to warrant the hope 
that this habit of Christian fellowship might be- 
come chronic in this Puritan meeting house. 


MEDFIELD.—In parting with their pastor, Rev. 
N. T. Dyer, who is to become pastor of the First 
Church, Ashburnham, his people reminded him 
anew of their regard by presenting him with a gold 
watch, while his family were the recipients of valu- 
able tokens of est and affecti 

Swampscorr.—First observed Dec. 29 as a special 
day of prayer for a quickening of the spiritual life 
of the church. A pastoral letter called the atten- 
tion of the members to the needs of the church and 
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their duties and privileges. 
pastor. 

WINCHESTER has granted the pastor, Rev. D. A. 
Newton, leave of absence till his health is restored, 
and will provide for the supply of the pulpit. The 
church is fortunate in having several ministers 
among its members. One of them is Rev. 8S. W. 
Adriance, who has lived here for some years during 
his slow recovery from nervous prostration, and is 
greatly beloved by the people. He will preach next 
Sunday and will lead the prayer meetings till the 
pastor returns. An elaborate and interesting Sun- 
day school Christmas exercise last Sunday after- 
noon was conducted by Supt. E. L. Barnard, with 
an address by Mr. Hezekiah Butterworth. 

DiIGHTON.— Brick recently lost by death one of its 
most highly esteemed and valuable members, Dea- 
con Nathan Walker, aged 87. For over a year the 
pulpit has been supplied by Rev. Granville Yager 
of Hingham. The benevolences' and charities of 
the church the past year have amounted to more 
than $10 each from resident members. Unanimity 
and genuine spiritual interest exist. 

LOWELL.—French held a well-attended service 
Christmas Day. Rev. J. M. Greene, D. D ,and Rev. 
G. H. Johnson assisted the pastor, Rev. T. G. A. 
Coté. The exercises were in both French and Eng- 
lish and consisted of a sermon by Dr. Greene, the 
reception of eight new members and the commun- 
ion, with a. collection for the Massachusetts 
H. M S§S., of which this church is a beneficiary. 
Much pleasure in the present success of the church 
was expressed by visitors. 

PLYMOUTH. — Pilgrimage arranged a_ special 
unique service for Forefathers’ Day, inviting the 
churches of the town generally to participate. 
Eight or nine churches were represented in a large 
congregation which filled the house. Special music 
appropriate to the service was sung by a chorus of 
30. The pastor, Rev. E. W. Shurtleff, read a long 
historical poem on The Voyage of the Mayflower, 
and the other clergymen had parts in the service. 

WORCESTER.—Pilgrim. Rev. Alexander Lewis 
recently sent to the members a pastoral letter and 
accompanying blank, requesting each to indicate 
his present activity in attendance upon the preach- 
ing services, devotional meetings, philanthropic, 
educational or other work, also what additional 
work each would undertake.——Hope. Of $318 for 
benevolences last year $143 were for the A. B. C. 
F.M. During the five years of the present pastor, 
Rey. E. W. Phillips, the church has built a new 
house of worship, increased its membership from 
87 to 174, its Sunday school from 167 to 340 and be- 
nevolences from $38 to $318.——Plymouth. The 
Men’s Club observed Forefathers’ Day, Dec. 21, with 
appropriate addresses. Ladies and representatives 
of other men’s organizations in the city were guests. 
——The paper before the ministers Dec. 21 was by 
Rev. Alexander Lewis on The Focalization of the 
Forces of the Church and Ministry for the Best 
Spiritual Results. 

WEST BROOKFIELD has sustained a great loss in 
the recent death of Deacon 8. N. White, Dec. 23, at 
the advanced age of 81. He held the office of dea- 
con for many years and was highly reapected. Nearly 
all his life was spent on the old homestead where 
he died. He was greatly interested in the welfare 
of his native town, and he will be greatly missed in 
the community. 

CHARLTON.—The parsonage has been furnished 
with a furnace, and the pastor, Rev. G. O. Jenness, 
is giving a course of stereopticon lectures, the pro- 
ceeds of which are to pay forit. Although the pas- 
tor has been here but a short time, the attendance 
has increased and a branch Sunday school is held 
at one of the out-districts. 

WARE.—L£ast reports for the year 16 accessions 
and $3,500 benevolences. The special feature of the 
work has been the Men’s Sunday Evening League. 
The attendance has been doubled by its efforts, 
reaching an average of 375, including many former 
non-church-goers. Rey. A. B. Bassett is pastor. 

BAaRRE.—Evangelist E. A. Whittier conducted a 
series of successful revival meetings with the Con- 
gregational and Methodist churches, Dec. 6-20. 
Rey. J. F. Gaylord is pastor. 

SPRINGFIELD.—North, which mourned the loss of 
Deacon E. G. Norton, Dec. 3, was called on two 
weeks later to lose another of its official board, 
Samuel K. Foster, who had served as deacon for 22 
years. His ancestors for three generations were 
represented in the ministry. He was left an or- 
phan at six years of age, without near friends to 
care for him. But he led a-noble life. He was for 
a long time the 8. 8. superintendent at Monson, 
and for 26 years has been a prominent Christian 
worker. 

The churches of Berkshire County have now the 
necessary funds in hand for a county missionary 
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and are looking around for the man.——Rev.C.8 
Rich, Stockbridge, the newly settled pastor, is tak- 
ing a short vacation.——Deacon H. A. Barton, Dal- 
ton, has been elected president of the Mass. 8.58. 
Association. 

Maine. 

PHILLIPS reports forward movements. Repairs 
are being made, the Ladies’ Social Union contribut- 
ing tothe expense. New singing-books and a new 
organ have been obtained for the Sunday school. 
The Young Men’s Club, recently formed, has awak- 
ened interest. 

LEWISTON.—Pine Street, Rev. G. M. Howe, pastor, 
reports 17 additions the past year, 267 during the 
present pastor’s term of office and 1,068 since its 
formation. The changes are rapid owing to the 
manufacturing element of the city. 

YARMOUTH.—First. The congregation signalized 
a recent day by raising pledges of much more than 
enough money to pay off the church debt. Rev.M.S. 
Hartwell has just accepted a call to the pastorate. 

SKOWHEGAN.—The estimated result of the Gale 
meetings is the conversion of about 300 persons. 
Evangelist Gale and his helpers are now at work in 
Houlton, 

Old South, Farmington, receives from a Boston 
woman, Mrs. G. F. Blake, $50 for screens to protect 
the memorial windows. The ladies lately netted 
$123 by a fair.——Jonesport has raised $30 for the 
Armenian orphans.——The women of Mechanic Falls 
secured $40 reported at an experience meeting. 


New Hampshire. 

Concord —First. There were recently found the 
constitution, records and roll of membership of a 
Society formed by the women of this church in 1825, 
called “The Ladies’ Association of Concord, Auxil- 
iary to the American Board of Missions.” In 1826 
there were 100 members. This must have been 
among the earliest, if not the first, of the Woman’s 
Board societies. There was also organized a ‘‘ Ju- 
venile Female Association,”’ These societies were 
organized by Mrs. McFarland, the wife of the pas- 
tor. 

BARTLETT.—The two Sunday preaching services 
attract full houses, especially the evening service, 
which aims to emphasize the simple gospel. With 
a total church membership of only 34, the regular 
attendance on the week day prayer meeting aver- 
ages nearly 60and the Sunday school about 100. The 
external finish on the new edifice is nearly com- 
pleted. 

MARLBORO.—Reyvy. J. 8. Colby will preach eight 
evangelistic sermons for Sunday evenings of the 
next two months. They are designed specially for 
the young and will be on Searching Biblical Ques- 
tions. The Y. P. 8. C. E. has made the church a 
Christmas present of a range for the chapel kitchen, 

CLAREMONT.—The pastor, Rev. J. B. Lawrence, 
has arranged to give a series of Sunday evening 
discourses on the general topic, Nineteenth Cen- 
tury Proofs of God’s Coming Kingdom. By votea 
monthly missionary concert will hereafter be held. 

The King’s Daughters in Hollis have increased in 
six years from 10 to more than 50. At their annual 
sale they netted nearly $80.——The Juniors of West 
Lebanon by a recent fair netted $95 for the church. 


Vermont. 

St. JounspuRyY.—North, finding itself in debt at 
the close of the year, raised $1,200 in a few minutes 
at the Sunday morning service, thus clearing the 
burden. 

Rhode Ishand. 

THORNTON.—Only in the evening is a preaching 
service held. The congregational singing is espe- 
cially hearty because of the large proportion of 
English people, who have been trained tosing. A 
Christmas Day supper is a feature of this Sunday 
school. 

CRANSTON.—Edgewood. Already 20 churches in 
the State are pledged to help this church secure its 
much needed house of worship to the extent of one 
dollar per household, if possible. 

PROVIDENCE.—E/imwood Temple. The two days’ 
fair netted $200 for the Ladies’ Society. 


Connecticut. 


NEW HAVEN.— United. The Men’s Club service 
was addressed last Sunday evening by Judge 8. BE. 
Baldwin on The Place of the Ecclesiastical Soci- 
ety in Congregationalism.—Howard Avenwve has 
added two new departments to the Sunday school— 
a home department and a course of evening studies 
and lectures pertaining to Biblical questions.—— 
Dwight Place in its annual reports shows growth 
in strength and efficiency the past year, 67 persons 
having united with the church, 37 on confession. The 
total membership is 846. Benevolences amounted 
to $3,400. The Bible school numbers 485, showing 
an increase. Dr.J.E. Twitchell is pastor. 
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NEw Lonpon.—Sccoid. The society bas voted 
to accept the gift of Mrs. J. N. Harris of a new par- 
sonage, but it is undecided as regards the site. 
Nothing will be done for the present. It is pro- 
posed to locate it just below the church property 
on Broad Street. The land there would cost $8,000, 
and one contribution of $2,500 has already been 
offered. A member of the church has generously 
given money for a much needed heating apparatus 
in the charel. 

GREENWICH.—The gain in membership last year 
was nine on confession and seven by letter. The 
benevolent contributions amounted to $1,709. The 
8. S. room has been renovated and repaired at a 
cost of more than $1,450, During the past few 
years 33 persons have died who were members of 
the church 50 years or more. Rev. R. T. Hall is 
pastor. 

RIDGEFIELD.—Through the circulation-of pledges 
by efficient committees of the Y.P.S, C. E. sub- 
scriptions have been secured more than enough 
to provide for the payment of a debt of $7,950. The 
pledges are made to cover a period of five yeare, 
thus providing for twenty quarterly payments: 
Rey. J. W. Ballantine is pastor. 

HARTFORD.—Handsomely decorated edifices and 
elaborate Christmas music were the order of the 
day last Sunday and unusually large congregations 
were present.——Center. The four o’clock vesper 
services are so popular that the house is filled every 
Sunday and many are unable to gain admittance. 
Rev. Dr. C. M. Lamson is pastor. 

SHELTON.—Rev. L. M. Keneston occupied his pul- 
pit Dec. 13, after nearly two months’ absence 
through illness. The occasion was observed by the 
celebration of the Lord’s supper. It was the fourth 
anniversary of the organization of the church and 
the third of the installation of the pastor. 

HADLYME.—The winter work is well in hand, with 
three evening gatherings during the week: a neigk- 
borhood prayer meeting, a meeting for Bible study 
and the church prayer meeting. All these meet 
ings, as also the Sunday services, are well attended 
ard the interest is deepening. 

CHESHIRE.— The parsonage has been put in ex- 
cellent order withia and without and a new kitchen 
range added tothe other improvements. The pas- 
tor, Rev. J.P. Hoyt, has recently returned from a 
Southern trip to visit his sons and was presented on 
his return with $100. 

Simsspury.—The mission band at a recent sale and 
supper realized over $60, partly for the Armenians. 
The new chapel was opened Dec. 20. It is finished 
in old colonial style in barmovy with the church. 
It seats 150 and cost about $4,000. Rev.C. E. Stowe 
is pastor. 

TRUMBULL.—The women have sent a barrel val- 
ued at $80 to Nebraska. Through the efforts of the 
Endeavor Society 25 persons have been brought into 
church membership and $300 have be_n raised for 
benevolences. 

MILLINGTON is now relieved of the state of pub- 
lic quarantine into which it was thrown by the re- 
cent diphtheria epidemic. Church services were 
resumed last Sunday and the day schools are once 
more in session. 

Preston receives $3,000 from the late William Lor- 
ing.——Second Church, Putnam, has accepted a gift 
of memorial windows and arranged for other im- 
provements ——Bristol holds a reception to its adult 
members New Yea1’s afternoon and evening.—— 
The ladies’ society at Columbia have sent a barrel 
to a Nebraska missionary.—Mrs. 8. P. Scoville, 
whose death recently cccurred, was the oldest mem- 
ber of the church at Goshen, having been a member 
70 years.—Rev. B. F. Perkins of South Coventry is 
conducting a successful primary home department. 
—The “ Try Band”’ of the Torrington Third Church 
netted $70 from their recent tea.——Hereafter seats 
will be free in Niantic.——Deep River resumes serv- 
ices in its house after the building of an addition 
for the new organ. 


MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 


CORTLAND.—The pastor, Rev. W. H. Pound, has 
made anew departure in the way of a Bible class 
which meets on a week day evening. The enrolled 
membership is 50, and the attendance from 75 to 100. 
The plan is to ascertain about the Bible—its ver- 
sions, manuscript form, purpose, books, language 
and so on. Then the study is taken up by books, 
two or three meetings being devoted to a book. 
The class is encouraged to bring written questions, 
a part of the time being devoted to answering 
them. The course thus far is marked with unusual 
success. 


SALAMANOA has bad a generous supply of wood 
donated to it, and the male members of the society 
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held an old-fashiqned wood bee, Dec. 19, to cut a 
winter’s supply. 

MoRAVIA.—The church is deeply bereaved in the 
loss of the pastor’s wife, Mrs. Hampton, after being 
afflicted six months with consumption and heart 
disease. 


First Church, Lockport, has recently formed a 
Brotherhood of Andrew and Philip. Rev. J. W. 
Bailey is pastor. 

New Jersey. 

EAST ORANGE.—Trinity. For some months Rev, 
F. W. Baldwin, D. D., has been considering a call to 
the chair of history and economics at Bates College, 
and the knowledge of the strong pressure brought 
to bear upon him by the friends of that institution, 
of which he is a graduate, to accept the call has in 
turn roused Dr. Balawin’s own people to vigorous 
remonstrance against his leaving them. In many 
public and private ways they have manifested the 
strong regard which they feel for him and their 
conviction that his work with them was by no means 
yet done. He has at last yielded to these earnest 
solicitations and announced his decision Jast Sun- 
day, to the great relief and satisfaction of the con- 
gregation. No doubt the tie between them will be 
all the stronger because of this experience. 

VERONA.—Last March public worship under Con- 
gregational auspices was begun in the Verona club 
rooms. A eociety was formed and services were 
continued under the ministrations ef an Andover 
student until fall. Nov. 5 a church was organized 
and Rev. W. J. Paske was installed as pastor. Sut- 
scriptions to a building fund to the amount of 
$2,000 were soon secured, and on the 10th inst. the 
corner stone of a house of worship was laid, Dr. 
B. F. Bradford assisting. The new building is to 
cost about $3,000. A spirit of harmony prevails and 
the outlook is good. 


THE SOUTH. 
Aiabama. 


New DecaTuR —People’s has asked Rev. R. K. 
Stetson to remain another year as pastor. The 
church roll has been increased by 14 during the 16 
months of the pastorate. Dec. 13 $11 were. raised 
for the Armenians. 

Texas. 

DALLAS.—First. Rev. C. I. Scofield has declined 
the second call to this pastorate. Eighty members 
who have been worshiping at the Grand Avenue 
Branch have withdrawn from the First Church for 
the purpose of forming a separate organization. 


THE INTERIOR. 
Ohio. 


PORTSMOUTH.—A council recognized the church, 
now about a year old, Dec. 17. Rev. W. H. Baker 
was also recognized as pastor. The city has about 
16,000 inhabitants and is an important railroad and 
manofacturing center. The earnestness and de- 
votion of the 50 members is noticeable. Dr. Wash- 
ington Gladden preached the sermon and Dr. D. W. 
Leonard offered prayer. 

CLEVELAND.—By a change of the constitution 
each contributing church will hereafter be entitled 
to elect one member of the City Missionary Society 
and one additional member for each 50 resident 
church members or major fraction there of. 

First Churcb, Painesville, on a renewed request 
by the pastor, Rev. P. W. Sinks, accepts his resig- 
nation but extends the date to May 1, instead of 
Dec. 31. 

IMinois. 

SouTH PEORIA has recently established a mis- 
sion in a needy portion of the city, which is draw- 
ing large numbers both to its §8.S.and preaching 
services.—First. The C. E. Society is managing 
the cabin boat work, and has arranged for the float- 
ing chapel, “ Glad Tidings,” to be occupied by reli- 
gious workers several nights in the week. The 
Salvation Army cooperates. The annual church 
meeting revealed great activity in all departments. 
Five-minute written reports from the several heads 
of departments elicited favorable comments. This 
was pronounced the most interesting annual meet- 
ing of the church. The Sunday services are attended 
by large crowds. Rev.C. W. Hiatt, the pastor, has 
been reading to his evening congregation a Christ- 
mastide serial narrative in five chapters. : 


CxHICcAGO.— Bethlehem had for many years an or- 
ganization for the benefit of the boys in its locality 
known as the * Boys’ Un! »n,” under the special care 
of Mrs. Adams. Some, now successful business 
men, attribute their upward start to the influence 
of the union. Recently, in its place, was organized 
the “* Gates Club,” in honor of Mr. C, F. Gates, who 
for many years gave his means and time without 
stint to Bethlehem Mission and whose name is held 
in grateful memory by this people. The club starts 
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with a membership of 63 boys, between 10 and 16 
years of age. 

BELVIDERE at its second annual meeting showed 
steady advance. The pastor, Rev. F. W. Hubbell, 
during nine months’ service has gained the con- 
fidence of the people. Under his training, with the 
help of friendly singers, the church has just given 
an entertainment two evenings, netting $150 to be- 
gin a fund for a lot and a house of worship greatly 
needed. 

STREATOR.—Bridge Street. Rev. W. E. M. Stew- 
art has been continuing a serial entitled Our Bet- 
ter Self for six Sunday evenings. The congrega- 
tion has steadily increased and the interest is strong. 
He also writes a song in connection with each chap- 
ter, which Mrs. Stewart renders. The pastor also 
preaches at Riverside, each Sunday afternoon. 

PEORIA.—Plymouth is worshiping in tke base- 
ment of its new edifice. The structure will be com- 
pleted and dedicated this winter. In addition to 
his regular church work, Rev. 8. W. Meek, the pas- 
tor, is conducting a union teachers’ meeting at the 
Y.M.C. A., with good results. 

Indiana. 

TERRE HAvuTE.—First. The two boys, aged nine 
and 13 years, respectively, who destroyed over $1,000 
of property in First Church, have been sentenced 
to the Plainfield reformatory. Examination by 
competent physicians proved them lacking entirely 
in a developed moral sense.——Second ends its year 
well, and reports 34 accessions in two years. 

Indiana churches tend toward observing Fore- 
fathers’ Day more largely each year.-——Angola has 
organized a men’s brotherbood and a woman’s 
guild, and is also paying off its debts. 

Michigan. 

DETROIT.—Mount Hope recently added $60 to its 
treasury by a sale; and at Boulevard Chapel a 
similar effort was well rewarded.——People’s. The 
Sunday evening services which for tbree months 
have been held in the Opera House have been trans. 
ferred to Plymouth Tabernacle, the church homes 
of People’s Church. The building accommodates 
about 1,500. 

East GRAND Rapips dedicated its new house 
Dec. 20. The house and lot cost $2,500, for which 
provision has been made within $200 by a grant of 
$500 from the C.C. B.S. Rev. W. if. Underhill is 
the indefatjgable pastor. There are 50 in the mem- 
bersbip. 

BRIDGMAN.—Special services have resulted in 
about 40 professions of Christ. The church feels 
much encouraged. Rev. J. E. Arney assisted the 
pastor, Rev. E.S. [reland, 

CERESCO needs a bell, and desires to secure a 
second band one. Rev. W. A. Bockoven is pastor 
of this home mission field. 

In clearing a mortgage on the parsonage, the Clare 
church is free from its last financial encumbrance. 
——tThe lJadies’ Christmas bazar at Morenci netted 
$226 despite unfavorable weather ——At Fisher's 
Station large congregations have gathered at the 
mission and 25 have made professions lately.—— 
Special activity is noted in the Men’s Club for the 
Sunday evening service at Romeo. 


. Wisconsin. 

APPLETON.—A year’s experience with a boy choir 
of 18 members at morning service has led the Sun- 
day Evening Club to secure a skillful choirmaster, 
and, after about two months’ drillivg, a chorus of 
over 100 men and boys furnishes the music at beth 
morning and evening.service. This is believed to 
de the iargest chorus of its kind in the country and 
excites much interest. 


THE WEST. 
iowa. 

HARVEY.—About six months ago Rey. Edwin 
Ewell of Clarion began to gather this church and 
the people laid the foundation for a house of wor- 
ship. Just before the recognition council was 
called a series of meetings was held, Rev. F. G. 
Wilcox of Mason City assisting the pastor. The 
chureb, which etarts with 17 members, was recog- 
nized Dec. 19, Mr. Wilcox preaching the sermon. 
On the following day the building was dedicated. 
Rev. J. L. Ferner preached and led the people in 
raising $500 to clear the enterprise from debt. The 
building cost $1,500. No aid was asked from tke 
cC.C. B.S. 

KNOXVILLE.—A council called to ordain Mr. 
G. W. Baxter did not see its way to proceed with_ 
the services, but expressed the hope that the or- 
dination might take place at some future time. 
The principal question involved is one of interde- 
nominational comity. 

The recent instaliation at Eagle Grove of Rev. N. F. 
Douglass brought out the fact that there is but one 
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other installed pastor in the Webster City Associa- 
tien, the venerable Father J. D. Sands, now past 80 
years of age, and for 28 years pastor at Belmond.—— 
Special meetings at Lakeside resulted in a number 
of conversions. Evangelist Sayles assisted the pas- 
tor, Rev. L. R. Fitch. 
Minnesota. 

ANOKA has had varied experiences for several 
years, on the whole making progress in paying its 
debts. There was growth during the ministry of 
Rev. H. N. Pringle, but the pastorate was vacant 
for some months after his resignation. Encourage- 
ment comes with the new pastor, Rev. S. W. Dick- 
inson, who, it is believed, will assist the church to 
enter upon a newera. The fine property is advan- 
tageously situated. 

WATERVILLE AND MORRISTOWN.—I mprovements 
in the church property in both places, the women 
assisting largely in raising funds, with increased 
contributions to home missions, mark the first year 
of self-support. Much of the credit is due to the 
efficient pastor, Rev. W. A. Warren, who has de- 
clined invitations from other attractive churches. 

PRINCETON is developing missionary interest and 
giving to all the denomivational benevolent soci- 
eties. This shows marked change over preceding 
years. Through the influence of Rev. C. D. Moore 
Congregational Work is placed in every family. A 
revival interest is manifest. 

ALEXANDRIA.—To the great joy of the people 
Rev. G. E. Soper withdraws his resignation and de- 
clines a flattering call to Owatonna. During his 
ministry a large and costly edifice has been built 
and dedicated free of debt. The desire to keep Mr. 
Soper here is unanimous. 

MINNEAPOLIS.—Plymouth. The annual meeting 
of the Young Men’s Bible Class was held Dec. 22. 
Mr. David C, Bell has been its leader since its be- 
ginning, 31 years ago, and during that time it is 
estimated that there have been connected with it as 
many as 3,500 young men. 

AITKIN.—Increased congregations, S S. attend- 
ance doubled, and new hymn-books; a preaching 
@ppointment opened at a station where 20 persons 
unite inaC.E Society, and wherea church build- 
ing and organization are proposed, are reported by 
Rev. F. J. Brown. 

ELK RIVER.—A grant of $500 by the C.C.B.8. 
enables the church to secure a parsonage, which is 
partly the gift of the deceased pastor, Rev. David 
Henderson. This is a union organization, and has 
never been helped by the H. M.8. 

NORTHFIELD.—Evangelist C. N. Hunt is holding a 
series of meetings with marked results in develop- 
ing the spiritual life of Christians and in conver- 
sions. Both town and college are deeply stirred. 


CLARISSA.—The new meeting house has been ded- 
icated, Rev. G. E. Soper preaching the sermon. 
Enough money was raised to clear the debt on the 
building. 

WINONA.—Scandinavian. The edifice has been 
enlarged and a basement placed beneath, the First 
Church aiding to meet the expense. 

New UtmM—An old debt hasbeen paid and the 
church starts under the new pastor, Rev. H. W. 
Johnson of Washington, D. C., free of incumbrance. 

At Walker a bell bas been placed in the tower and 
all bills for the new meeting house are paid. 

Kansas. 

Downs.—Twenty-three persons were received to 
membership, Dec 6, from a country district, where 
special meetings have recently been held by the 
pastor, Rev. W. E. Brebm. Sixteen received bap- 
tism, including fathers, mothers and children. Dur- 
ing these meetings 33 professed conversion and five 
others renewed their consecration. 

JETMORE AND Rush CENTER.—Rev. G. H. Hull, 
the pastor, preaches also at out-stations in the vicin- 
ity of each town. Ia a district 10 miles from the 
latter point, where he recently held a seven days’ 
meeting, a deep revival is in progress. 

GOODLAND is encouraged by recent and helpful 
additions to itsmembership. Men ia the employ of 
the Rock Island Railway atter d the services. 

Eight conversions are reported at Seabrook, 
where the pastor has been holding special meet- 
ings, assisted by Rev. Messrs. J. E. McClain and 
W. M. Elledge; and 12 accessions have resulted 
from a two weeks’ meeting at Western Park, con- 
ducted by the pastor, Rev. W.S. Bixby. 

Nebraska. 

OmAaHA.—The churches geferally devoted the 
services of Dec. 20 to subjects connected with 
Forefathers’ Day.—RHillside has improved its 
church and parsonage property by the introduction 
of gas. Thepastor, Rev Jacob Flook, helps to retain 
his large evening congregations by a varied musical 
pregram in which he assists personally. 
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ARCADIA.—Rev. J. F. Smith has been holding a 
series of special meetings at Dunbam schoolhouse, 
an out-station, and so widespread has been the in- 
terest that nearly every family in the community 
has been reached. The converts will probably unite 
witb the home church, strengthening it materially. 

McCooK.—The annual meeting was one of great 
encouragement. Considering the hard times the 
record was remarkable. Nearly $1,400 have been 
raised for expenses and benevolence and all bills 
were reported paid. Rev. H. L. Preston was unani- 
mously invited to remain for the third year, and ac- 
cepted. 

North Dakota. 

There is an interesting movement in Bethany 
(German) Church in Morton County, about 11 miles 
south of Glen Ullin and away from the railroad. 
A genuine revival! spirit is in the church, and con- 
versions are frequent. Eight members were re- 
ceived Dec. 6. There are now 13 German churches 
in the State. 

South Dakota. 

S10ux FALLs.—Pilgrims’ Day was celebrated, 
Dec. 21, with a banquet given by thé women, after 
which the Forefathers were toasted with appropri- 
ate sentiments. The installation of Rev. D. B. 
Scott, Dec. 22, was an interesting event to church, 
city and denomination. It was only after four 
years of service, in which the church has been 
greatly strengthened and blessed, that Mr. Scott 
felt it his duty to enter into this closer relationship, 
and rejoicing is general over his decision. His 
statement of belief as read before the council em- 
phasized clearly the strength and spirit of the man, 
and the church warmly attested its attachment to 
him. The bouse of worship has lately been im- 
proved by moving the pipe organ to the rear of the 
auditorium, and by papering and otherwise beau- 
tifying the building. 

CANOVA.—In the spring of 1896 the pastor dis- 
tributed among his congregation 63 nickels and 
asked that on Thanksgiving Day they be returned 
with increase. The $45 so gathered were applied on 
parsonage debt. At Doverthe same plan netted $35 
for pulpit furniture. 

Hvuron.—At the Forefathers’ supper here the 
Congregational women provided over 500 people 
with an old-fashioned New England meal, which 
was followed by a finely rendered program; also 
a large quantity of food was distributed to the 
the poor. 

VERMILLION.—Rev. G. E. Paddock has just closed 
his first year of service. Bills are all paid and a 
balance isin the treasury. The benevolences have 
exceeded those of any previous year. 

CARTHAGE.—Reyv. E. W. Jenney will open special 
meetings here at once. The women held a fair 
Dec. 12, which netted $104. 

Utah. 

SaLt Lake City.—Plymouth. The fourth year 
of the pastorate of Rev. J.D. Nutting closed Dec. 
15. The new building is about to be furnished with 
seats through the kindness of an Eastern friend, 
borrowed settees having been used thus far. A 
beautiful oaken pulpit, the handiwork of the Yan- 
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SAN FRANCISCO.—Seamen’s Bethel {furnished 
Thanksgiving dinner for 150 persons. Conversions 
added to the gladness of the day.——Plymouth. 
The new headquarters of the W. B. M. P. are in this 
edifice, one of the best rooms having been placed 
at its disposal. Dr. Williams, pastor, is just enter- 
ing his seventh year. Among Congregational min- 
isters in the city he is antedated by only one, Rev. 
W. C. Pond, D. D., of Bethany.—— Bethany recently 
netted $250 by a bazar. 


HYDESVILLE AND ROHNERVILLE, though three 
miles apart, are served by Rev. G. A. Jasper, who 
lives at ths cozy parsonage in the former village. 
Recently through his efforts several hundred dol- 
lars have been raised for renovating the property 
at Hydesville. Similar work is now being done at 
Rohnerville. Attendance at each place is better 
than for years. 

San JUAN.—Since the coming of Rev. 8. H. 
Cheadle about a year ago the church editice has 
been in part renovated, and new paper, carpet and 
hymn-books have been furnished. About $260 have 
been paid on the parsonage debt. It hopes to reach 
self-support next year. 

SaRATOGA.—At the union Thanksgiving services 
a committee from the three churches was appointed 
to establish a temperance resort for young men. 
Rev. W. H. Cross, pastor of this church, is about 
beginning his fifteenth year of service. 


Los ANGELES.—First. During the two years of 
Rev. W. F. Day’s pastorate 206 members have been 
received, 23 at the last communion. Dr, Day de- 
clines an increase of salary till other pressing needs 
are met. 

Oregon. 

PORTLAND.—First, Rev, Arthur W. Ackerman 
preached the Thanksgiving sermon at a union serv- 
ice of 10 churches, representing five denominations. 
Preliminary steps are being taken for the success 
of the National Council meeting, to be held with 
this church in October, 1898, It is proposed to pre- 
sent strong inducements for Eastern Congrega- 
tionalists to attend. 

SaLem.—Central. A meeting house, seating 250 
persons, built in six weeks at a eost of $850, was 
dedicated Nov. 29 free of debt save a small loan 
from the C.C. B.S. The pastor, Rev. J. M. Beau- 
champ, began special gospel meetings the following 
evening. 

Washington. 

SPOKANE.— Westminster held its annual meeting 
Dec, 14, and the reports evidenced substantial prog- 
ress. Thirty seven accessions by letter and 64 on 
confession brought the membership up to 358. The 
Ladies’ Aid has raised for the church nearly $900, 
and two 8.8 missions are doing good work. All 
expenses have been met—a far more encouraging 
condition than a year ago. If the property can be 
held intact for another year the church is promised 
substantial aid. There is good reason to believe 
that the valuable edifice will be saved. Under the 
efficient ministry of the present pastor, Rev. F. B. 
Cherington, D.D., the church has grown into a 
position of influence second to none in the city.—- 
Pilgrim. The pastor, Rev. Jona. Edwards, is giv- 
ing talks on The Books of the Bible, with charts, 





kee pastor, is greatly enjoyed. The first missionary 
concert was given by the women Dec. 6, with a pro- 
gram including 25 stereopticon views of the work in 
China, and by the way the people listened it was 
evident that genuine missionary work was a new 
idea to the Mormon mind.— Phillips is progress- 
ing under the new pastor, Rev. George Lindsay. It 
has recently put in a basement heating apparatus 
instead of stoves, has carpeted the audience-room 
and made other repairs. 

All the churches are feeling the financial stress 
severely, but they are bravely carrying on their 
work—some in such poverty that their pastors give 
back to the needy more than they receive from 
their people. Mormons generally favor Mormons 
in matt*rs of employment, and Gentiles have to 
take what is left, which in these times is often 


scarcely anything. For these reasons many fami-- 


lies have been compelled to emigrate and some 
churches feel their losses severely. But all are 
hopeful and brave, and signs of promise are fre- 
quent. 
PACIFIC COAST. 
California. 
GUERNEVILLE.—The new $1,600 edifice was dedi- 
cated Dec. 13, Supt. J. K. Harrison and Sec. H.H. 
Wikoff aiding in the service. This church, one of 
the youngest in the association, has had a vigorous 
life, due largely to the aggressive work of the pas- 
tor, Rev. Francis Lawson, now 71 years old, and of 
his family. The leading man in the erection of the 
building, who gave about one-third of the cost, has 
been converted since the foundation was laid and 
spoke at the service of dedication. The C.C.B.§8. 
furnishes $300 toward the cost. 


in tion with the Wednesday evening prayer 
meetings. 

CuEenEY.—Rev. O. F. Thayer has closed his labers, 
the serious illness of Mrs. Thayer’s father calling 
them to Potsham, N.Y. During their 15 months’ 
stay at this point 18 members have been added, 
Senior and Junior C. E. Societies organized and the 
parsonage debt has been decreased $125. 

SEATTLE.— Taylor has recently enlarged and re- 
paired its edifice to accommodate the growing 
work. An all-day fellowship meeting was held 
Dec. 9, clusing with a rededication, The sermon 
was by Rev. W. J. Gray of Everett. 

CLOVER was organized last May with nine mem- 
bers. A series of meetings held by Rev. W. C. Wise, 
the pastor, assisted by Rev. E. J. Singer of the 
Cc. 8. 8, and P. S, have resulted in 11 accessions, 
nine on confession. 

Through the kindness of Dr. J. D. Kingsbury of 
Bradford, Mass., the church at Trent has received 
an organ in the place of one stolen from its building. 


OTHER CHRISTIAN WORK. 

At 73 years of age Kingsley A. Burnell, the main- 
stay of many a vigorous evangelistic campaign in 
both the East and the West, is as sprightly and ar- 
dent asever. He has recently begun in Minnesota 
a season of house to house visitation and evangel- 
ism, spending several days in such places as An- 
oka, Elk River, Monticello, Clearwater, Excelsior 
and Stillwater. David C. Bell, one of Minneapolis’s 
most earnest laymen, is co-operating with Mr. Bur- 
nell. 


For Weekly Register see page 149. 
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Solution of the Negro Problem, 249 
South Dakota, Outlook in 855 
Spiritual indepenite a and Its Lim- 
itations, lll; Life of the Modern 


y,1 38. 
Spirituality: What It Is and How At- . 


Stars, How Esther Se 270 
Step from Home to College, 
Storrs, The Half- Conny asterate of 
Dr., 707; Among His Own ti 4 
’ 717; Asa Sreacher, Dr., 
The Fifty al Pastorate of Dr 
Richard S, 
Stowe, Harriet Beecher, 41, 46 
Straitened, Serious] ve 102 
Strength and Our Limitations, Our, 603 
—— Personal Spiritual Experi- 18 


es, 
study ‘To Be aeees, 
Success from Abov 142 
Summer Work and ‘Rest in Iowa, 381 
Sunbonnet, A Good Word for the, 444 
Sunday School Work, Co-operation 

in, 410; Prison, 506; School, What 

to Do with the, 752. 
Surprises of a Mission Tour, 405 
Sympathy for the Rich Man, 556 


Taking Things for Granved, 556 
Taste for Reading, 676 
Temptations of Summer, Special, 43 
Thankfulness as a Means of Grace, 761 
Thanksgiving Proclamation, 734; Rea- 
sons for, 753; Da bo ——n y; 763. 

Theologue, The Mo 203 
ee ho Have Missed Life’s High- ins 


est Good, 
Tidings from the Front, 899 
Toledo Meeting, 546 
Tornadoes, The Two, 181 
Tramp in Dickens’ Land, 598 
Transfer from the West to the East, 686 
bay! The Unrelieved ag gree 
American Honor in, 210; and 
pans The Crisis in, 529. 
Turn of the Tide, 173 
Two Hundre a’ and Fifty Years a 


Church, 63; ‘“ Emancipated 
omen,” 118, 
Tyler Family Reunion, 4il 


Unhetier of Birds and Man’s Unbelief 


Uncle Tom’s Cabin Was Written, How, 84 

Undertaking, A Successful, 99 

Universalism versus Orthodoxy, 

Unrest, Some of the Causes of the 
Present, 115 
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Vacation eating, Pleasure and Profit in, 478 
Veiling of t 296 
Verdict of the People. 707 


Wanted: New Measures and New M 
Washin ~ dig 3 Church, Chicago, 814; ” As the Sea." 
son 
Washington’ . ‘Tribute to Clara Barton and Bishop on 


war Milly ; Was Cured, 89 
Wealth, Newer Sources of, 200 
Wee Witticisms, 387 
Wellesley, Commencement a 33 
What Are the Churches Tituking About? 666 
Where | Did It Go? 153; The Fight Is Hottest, 516. 





Will, An Old-fashioned, 946 
Voman ina Man’s College, 218; Honors to a Worthy, 


914. 
World Sorrow, 632; 1896, Way of the, 1019. 
“Ye Nexte Thinge,”’ 7 


OHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 


The Indiana convention was remarkable for the 
attention given to Junior work. 

A strong society has been organized among the 
large force of colored soldiers at Fort Douglas, Salt 
Lake City. 

Study of the Bible with special reference to per- 
sonal work is now a regular department of State 
work in Illinois. 

The attendance on the meetings of the society in 
the Central Church, Topeka, Kan., now necessitates 
the use of the main auditorium. 

A reception for the aged members of the church, 
with refreshments and music, has brought much 
pleasure to societies that have tried it. 

The use of all the car-sheds of the Union Traction 
Company, Philadelphia, has been given the evangel- 
istic committee of the city union for meetings. 

The first known. Japanese society in the United 
States was organized at Santa Cruz, Cal., Nov. 20. 
by the same woman that formed our first Chinese 
society. 

In the Cape Colony Union, of which Rev. Andrew 
Murray, D. D., the auther of devotional books, is 
president, there are now 22 societies, and at least 
10 others in the neighborhood. 

‘rom a Chinese society in Chicago, having a regu- 
lar attendance of 30, within four years 16 members 
have united with the church, and each year three 
Endeavorers, on an average, return to China. 

The first flag for the Morning Star was furnished 
by the Juniors of the church at Newton Center, 
Mass., the home of the captain’s wife. A new flag 
being needed, this society has just supplied it. 

The Boston societies have followed those of Chi- 
cago, New York and Philadelphia by arranging 
closer co-operation between Endeavorers and Stu- 
dent Volunteers. The Boston Volunteer League 
has 80 members, some of whom may be engaged to 
give missionary addresses or help in classes for 
mission study. The headquarters is at the Y. M. 
C.A. 

In the celebration of T 
which is to continue for six months, beginning in 
May, the Christian Endeavorers plan to have a part. 
A building will be erected for their headquarters, 
and meetings will be held there daily. The larger 
exhibition buildings of the centennial, standing in 
a park about two miles from the city hall, will be 
used by the C. E. convention of ’98 at Nashville. 
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/ Infancy & Childhood 


By Frances Fisher Woop 


Debutantes’ Receptions 


By Anna W. Sears 


| A Shylock of the Sand 
| Hills 


Story by Euta W. Peattiz 


Fashions for the Outdoor Wom- 
an, Skating Costumes, Fur 
raps, etc. 


In the fF jo, No.2 
(Dated Jan. 2) 
. of 
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OLUBBING RATES. 


For the convenience of oursubscribers we have made 
arrangements with the publishers of some leading peri- 
odicals by which we can furnish tnew,in connection 
with The Congregationalist, at a special rate. The post- 
age is prepaid in all cases. Subscribers may order as 
many of the publications named as they choose, at the 
prices annexed. 


















MIG INET, 505s cvcyabedbornecesscvcescces 83.25 
The yentary Magazine........... 3.60 
SO errr 2.60 
scribner’ ‘8 EE hinocccuhbaséncenesenedeencssnes 2.60 
Harper’s Magazine............0eeeeeereeeeseeeeeees 3.25 
Jarper’s Dennly sds Reccesenccbecpaesecebiccee 3.25 
St OS ear 3.25 
Har per’s Round , 1.60 
American Kitchen Magazine...............00s0008 15 


Let all who send to us for the above periodicals take 
notice that, after receiving the first number, they must 
write to the publication itself, and not to us, in case of 
any irregularity, or if they wish to have the direction 
changed to any other post office. The money which is 
sent to us for these periodicals we forward promptly 
to the various offices, and our responsibility in the 
matter then ceases. 











TBE genuine “ Brown’s Bronchial Troches” are 
sold only in boxes. They are wonderfully effective 
for coughs and throat troubles. 


PREVENT sickness and save doctors’ bills at this 
season by keeping your blood rich and pure with 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


LAKE SHORE CALENDAR FOR 1897.—The 1897 cal- 
endar of the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Rail- 
way is one of the most pleasing and unique calen- 
dars ever issued. The design isa government mail 
pouch (the Lake Shore’s trade-mark) richly printed 
in brown and gold on heavy enameled cardboard, 
size 8x 15 inches. It will be sent free anywhere on 
receipt of six cents in postage to cover mailing by 
applying to A. J. Smith, Gen. Pass. & Tkt. Agent, 
Cleveland, O. 











POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


Celebrated for its great leavening 
strength and healthfulness. Assures the 
food against alum and all forms of adul- 
teration common to the cheap brands. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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Blood 


Think what 
a long train mM u re 
of evils result 
from impure blood. Rheumatism, ca- 
tarrh, scrofula, salt rheum, eczema and a 
thousand other ills may be traced directly 
to this cause. Therefore keep the blood 
pure by taking Hood’s Sarsapariila, which 
will build you up and prevent sickness. 


Hoods 


. 
Sarsaparilla 
Ist the best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 


are tasteless, mild, ‘effec- 


_ Hood?’ S Pills tive. an druggists. 25¢. 














send, carriage paid, gal. size for 75c.,. . 
size for $1.25. We mail free. on application, 
‘Points for Poultry Raisers,” 4th edition, 64 pp. 
Please mention this paper. 

SEPH BRECK & SONS, 


Everything in Woodenware, as well as 





a for Farm, Garden and Lawn.” 
west prices, W holesale and retail. 
47 pe. 54 North Market Street, Boston, 














° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° 
ORO 
° ° ° ° ° 9 odSo 


° 


2 Styles correct, 2 
= Prices right 122 


© Only four words but what % 


a world of meaning! vw vt 


LS) ° 


is Macullar Parker Company, cS: 
Clothiers and Outfitters for 2S 
Men, Youths and Boys. Ne 
Zoxe 400 Washington St., Boston. 2/0 
we pee Westminster Street, ae 


SOIOX 


y5e00 


Prov none nt 





FRENCH CABINET. 


Before we entered the field and undertook to supply French 
Curio Cabinets and Treasure Cases they were very expensive. 
We have brought them down nearly fifty per cent. in price, and 
there are twenty purchased now where formerly there was one. 

It is quite the most decorative piece of furniture that you 
They light up the whole 
apartment with their glow of color, and give a distinguished 
appearance to the most ordinary surroundings. 

The cabinet here shown is our latest new model for 1897, 
It stands six feet in hight and is finished in a fire-bronze 
The panels are hand-painted 
by leading artists, and each is framed in a galvano-plastic 


can find for the diawing room. 


lacquer that is a marvel of color. 


carved molding. 





The glass in the sides is serpentine, being both concaved and cunvexed iu a single 
pane, The back is heavy French plate; the shelves are nearly half an inch in thickness. 
The floor is richly carpeted with royal plush. Every detail is complete, Itisa superb cabinet. 





General Catalogue for 1897. 
on receipt of five 2cent stamps for postage. 


Square octuvo, 256 pp., 300 illustrations. 


Sent to any address 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL STREET, BOSTON. 
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The Stereopticon 


has become very popular with Cam- 
era -Clubs.. A poor one will spoil 
the best photograph. 
Our Lanterns show 
the most delicate 
shades clearly on the 
screen. 





Special Lanterns and Slides for all purposes sold 
and loaned on easy terms. Send for free literature. 


RILEY BROTHERS, 
Bradford, Eng. 15 Beekman St., New York. 
The largest Stereopticon outfitters in the world, 


BRANCHES — Boston : 35 Bromfield St. CHICAGO: 186 
La Salle St. 7p RANSAS Crry (Mo.): "15 Kast Mth St. MINNE- 





Tn hington Ave. So. CHATTANOOGA: 70% Market. 





7 PER CENT. NET. 


First Mortgage Leans on Improved Farms 

in the Wonderfully Fertile 
Red River Valley 
and in North Dakotaand Minnesota. 26years of experi- 
ence in the business, and an actual residence of over 8 
years in the Red River Valley and of over 22 in Minne- 
sota and North Dakota. A personal krowledge of lands 
and values. Loans only made to industrious, thrifty 
farmers, on well improved farms. I give my personal 
supervision to the business. Loans made in your name 
and interest coupon-notes and mortgages and applica- 
tions sent to you and held by you. Interest collected by 
me and forwarded to you by New York Check. Funds 
now earning you only 2,3, or 4 per cert ip Savings Banks 
will here earn you 7 per cent.—about doubling your in- 
come. Remit funds for investment by New York or 
Boston draft, or by personal check payable to my 
order. Address 


E. P. CATES, 
2628 Pertiand Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 


LIKE BANK-NOTES 
they are accepted Ly agents, hotels, trans- 
portation lines, etc., the world over. 


Cheque Bank Cheques 
are better than letters of credit, and cir- 
cular tel s you why. 
Agency of the U.S. Cheque Bank, L’d, 
Frederick W. Perry, Mavager, 
40 and 42 Wall St., New York. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGECNY. 
S Oldest and best known in U. 8. 














Established, 1855. 
3 East 4TH STREET, N. Y. 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; 
Chicage, Ill.; and Los Angeles, Cal. 100-paged 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. 





MAINE, BANGOR. 


BAe THEOLOGICAL SEFPIINARY. 
oice between two courses of study, Classical and 
nglish Biblical, in Junior year; one course in 
fiddle and Senior years. Opt onals in Hebrew and 

wood and in Greek. Entrance examination on 
Wednesday, Sept. 2, 9 A. M. Apply to Prof. C. 
Beckwith, or Prof. a. W. Gilmore, Bangor, Me. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 
for Young Men and 
CARLETON SCHOOL 3,2. College prepare 
atory and general course of study. Individual teach- 


ing. Gymnasium bowli ng alley, etc. Circulars, 
. CARLETON, Ph. D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, SOUTH BYFIELD. 


DUMMER ACADEMY (Home School). 
Founded 1763. Thorough training for College and 
Technical Schools. PERLEY L. HORNE, A. M. 





New HAMPSHIRE, MERIDEN. 


KERB ALL UNION ACADEMY, 

Meri » NW. M. New buildings. Enlarged facili- 
ties. Delt ee surroundings. Four-years courses 
of study. Speeeeets of Oratory and Physical 
Culture star. cota lished. Young men aud women 
fitted for our best colleges. Students of limited 
means received on the ‘#100 a year plan.”” Wixter 
term begins Wednesday, January 6, 1897. Send for 
catalogue. W. H. CUMMINGS, A. Mw, Principal. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 

Regular and elective courses,literary, scientific,class- 
ical, Pupils also fitted for ad vanced courses in leading 
colleges. Excellent advantages in artand music. Fine 
library, laboratory, observatory, gymnasium, bowling 
alle vA , outdoor sports, careful physical training. Perfect 
sanitary arrangements. Best “weno influences. Beau- 
tifully situated, 28 miles from Bosto: 

62d year. Winter term, Dec. 31, 1896. Illustrated pro- 
apese=e. Addres 

MISS A. E. STANTON, Principal, Norton, Mass. 


CHURCH ORCANS 


Hook & Hastings Co. 
Boston, Mass. 














Buckeye | Bell Fou ndry 

5.7, vans 3 Co.Cincinnati, 

Boer ana-rim Church Bells came. bhimes, 
heat Grade, pore ree, 

Belis. “Founders of Largest Bell yr 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 

During Christmas week people are not think- 
ing or worrying much over business affairs. 
After Christmas Day itself there is stocktak- 
ing to be dope, old accounts to be settled and 
bad bills to be charged off, so that it can be 
said that few seasons in the year are so unin- 
teresting or devoid of real activity as that 
which intervenes between Christmas and say 
about the 15th of January. Consequently, to 
write of trade affairs at this time is like tell- 
ing a story that every one knows. 

But, if all are agreed as to the immediate 
state of business, there is much difference of 
opinion as to prospects for spring trade. The 
more sanguine expect a brisk, lively season, 
with advancing prices, and base this theory 
upon McKinley’s inauguration in March, a 
new and improved Congress and the small 
stocks of merchandise in all hands except 
those of the manufacturer. More abstract 
reasons for their belief are: The triumph of 
sound money, the amendment of the tariff law 
for the purpose of providing more revenue 
and the hopeful prospects of some curative 
financial legislaticn. 

On the other hard are the pessimists, who 
profess to expect nothing mcre than a moderate 
spring season, made necessary by the approach 
of warmer weather. These people point to 
the present flatness of business, the Spanish- 
Cuban question, declines in railway earnings 
and falling prices for several staples, notably 
iron and steel. The only real argument that 
these pessimists advance is the Spanish-Caban 
affair. The others are factors of the past 
rather than of the future. Railroad earnings 
are and have been poor because of the general 
depression in trade, but if the spring move- 
ment of merckandise is brisk, earnings must 
naturally be favorably affected. With «he 
opening of the spring season so close at hand 
it is no time to dwell upon poor railroad traffic, 
as that belongs to the past. 

In regard to the Cuban question, our rela- 
tions with Spain are so strained that it would 
seem to be easy to cause the fires of inter- 
national war to be lighted, but not only this 
Administration but the incoming one as well 
appears to recognize this fact, and the natural 
assumption is that nothing will be done to 
violate the laws of neutrality between the 
two governments, at least not until the strug- 
gling Cubans have presented more important 
claims for recegrition than any they have as 
yet vouchsafed. It is on this assumption cf 
continued peace between this country and 
Spain that sanguine men do not allow the 
shadow of such a trouble to diminish their 
hope for a good, active spring trade. 








Marriages. 
The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 
a tg gg a Raynham, Dec. 16, by Rev 


. K. e:kins, Frederic Hanlon of Easton and 
Mabelle R. Lincoln of Raynham, 


Deaths. 


The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words toaline. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 











AYER—Im Liberty, Me., Dec. 14, of neuralgia of the 
heart, Richard . Ayer, ex-member of Congress from 
Virginia, aged 7 yrs., 2 mos., 5 dys. 

GROUT—In Springfield, Dec. 26, Mrs. Aldin Grout, 
widow of Rev. Aldin Grout, coae 85 yrs. 

HEMENWAY-—In Topeka, Kan., Dec. 17, Rev. W. F. 
Hemenway, aged 59 yrs., formerly pattor of the First 
Church in Eureka. 


MARY M. STARRETT. 


Died, in Mt. Vernon, N. H., Nov. 11, Mrs. Mary M. 
Starrett. She had been in feeble health ‘tor maby years, 
her last illness was long and she suffered much but she 
bore it all with a spirit of cheerful resignation, which 
came from her firm belief and trust in the wisdom and 
goodness of her Heavenly Father. She was an excellent 
woman, a devoted Christian, sunny and hopeful in 
temperament, and the memory of her life will be a 
yh ey benediction to her surviving relatives and 

riend 











CANADIAN AUSTRALIAN LINE,.—Spevcial trip round 
the world, $560. R. M. 8., ‘‘Aorangi,’’ intended to 
leave London, March 17, 1897, via Teneriffe, Cape 
Town, Melbourne, Sydney, New Zealand, Fiji, 
Hawaii and Vancouver. Tickets good twelve 
months. For particulars apply to H. J. Colvin, 
197 Washington Street, Boston, or any agent of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. 
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Do You Use It? 


Pea os 

It’s the best thing for the 
hair under all circumstances. 
Just as no man by taking 
thought can add an inch to 
his stature, so no preparation 
can make hair. The utmost 
that can be done is to pro- 
mote conditions favorable to 
growth. This is done by 
Ayer’s Hair Vigor. It re- 
moves dandruff, cleanses the 
scalp, nourishes the soil in 
which the hair grows, and, 
just as a desert will blossom 
under rain, so bald heads grow 
hair, when the roots are nour- 
ished. But the roots must be 
there. If you wish your hair 
to retain its normal color, or 
if you wish to restore the lost 
tint of gray or faded hair use 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor. 














‘0° of your raisins and grapes and 
’ prevent appendicitis. You can 

seed them yourself, without loss 
of time or tax of patience, with the 


Enterprise 
Raisin «- Seeder 


Removes seeds without waste. Always 
ready for use, never gets out of order. 
No. 36, seeds a pound in 5 minutes, $1.00. 
No. 38, seeds a pound 
in a minute, $2.50. 
At hardware dealers. 
THE ENTERPRISE 
M’F’G CO. OF PA. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Makers of the Enter- 
prise Meat Choppers. 
Send two 2c stamps 
for the*E nterprising 
Housekeeper '’ — 200 
recipes. 




























THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUFACTURING 


CHURGH BELLS £25403 


ry ad yey 
Price rate: ecalogue 
leSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. I BAL MORE, MD. 








BELLS 


Steel AlloyChurch & School Bells. s@-Send t 


Catalogue. The C.S, BELL CO., Hillsboro. ¢ 
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WEEKLY REGISTER. 


Calls, 


BALDWIN, Fritz W., Tririty Ch., E. Orange, N. J. 
declines invitation to teach history and economics in 
Bates College, Lewiston, Me. 

BOND, Jas., irmingbam, Ala., to Howard Ch., Nash- 
ont; Tenn. Ace 

nha vm. D., "Gonteatie, lll., to Plymouth Ch., 


waar 
Sold co N. as, C,, Alton, N. H., accepts call to Deer- 
eld C 
FLINT, I. aopih F. (Pres.), to supply at Harvey, Ill., for 
$ix months. 
GRINNELL, Orlando &., Chicago, LL, 


to Algonquin. 
HENDERSON, Thcs. H, Paso Robles, Cai, to W. 
nena’ Wh. Accepts. 
RT, Joseph, second and Third Chs., Arena, 
awe "s Royalton. Accep 


HOLLY, J. B., Grand Rapids, Mich., to Howard City 
and Coral, ‘Accepts, to begin at once. 
LEPPART, David, Evangelist, Salem, Ore., to tempo- 


rar pastorate of First Ch., Huntington. Accepts. 
ee S, Louis B., Potosi, Wis., to Cashton and Leon. 


NOTHING, John K., Gaza, lo., to Sioux Rapids. Ac- 
8 


OSTHOFF, 8. L , to German Ch., Muskegon, Mich. Has 
accepted ‘and begun work, 
ARKER, Lawrence J., formerly evangelist for Okla- 
homa with headquarters at Guthrie, to First Ch. 
Denison, Tex. Acce 

SCOFIELD, Cyrus L, Northfiela, Mass., declines his 
second call to First Ch., Dallas, Tex. 
ee Bastian, Ypsilanti, Mich., accepts call to Char- 


Soren, Geo. E., Alexandria, Minn.,to Owatonna. De- 

cline’ 

WALLACE, David, N 
aud Johnson bur . 'N. 

WHEELER, Fred. S., Oconomowoc, Wis., 
Rapids. Accepts. 

WHITAKER, John H.,to remain indefinite y at Slaters- 
ville, R. I. Declines, and wili close work Jan. 3. 


tyes, Vt., accepts call to N. Java 


to virand 


Ordinations and Installations. 


BAKER, Wm. H., rec. p. Portsmouth, O., Dee. 17. Ser- 
mon, Dr. Washington Gladden; otuer parts, Rev. 
Messrs. D. L. Leonard, v. D., nee Gadsby, Sydney 
S'rong, EF. E. Sevuvill, W. V. Dick 

HALL, Thomas, j. Melbourne, Quebec, Dec. 8. Parts 
by Rev. Messrs. Wm. Mcliuatosh, A. W. "Maia, F. J. Day 
and a. A. Craik. 

HUMPHREY, Wm. B., 0 p. Melvin, Iil., Dee. 15. Ser- 
mon, Rev. L. Graff; prayer, Dr. S. J. Humphrey, 
father of the candidate; other paris, Rey. Messrs. 
J. A. _—— and G. H. Wilson. 

PASKE, W mn. J, 4. Verona, N.J., Nov. 15. 

scorTrr, Darius’ + i. Sioux Falls, 8S. D., Dec. 22. Ser- 
mon, Pres. H. K. Warren; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
©. M. Daley, W. H. Thrall, Lucius Kingsbury, H. W. 
Jamison. 

Resignations. 


DOLLIFF, Frank S., Jackson and Brooks, Me. 
FOSTER, Frank, Paddy’s Run, ahenene. 0. 
JONES, John gE, Hope, N. D., wi thdraws resignation 
1 He Warp? ‘six mol ths lon ger. 
Wm Freewater, Hildreth and Wilcox, Neb., 
a taither study. 
PIERCE, ——-? ¥., Pinckney, Mich. 
SINKS, Perry W. » Bainesville, O., renews resignation, 
to take effect May 
SOPER, Geo. E., ,, re Minn., withdraws resigna- 


tion. 
THAYER, O. Franklin, Cheney, Wn. 
nanongieigl ns. 


ENERGON, Jas. C., Aiton, N. H., Dec 
TODD, Wm. E., Broadway Ch., Fall han. Mass., Dec. 18 


Churches Organized. 


ARVEY, lo., rec. 19 Dec., 17 members. 
PINEY GROVE, Ky., Fairchild Ch. 
POR FAMOUTH, 0., msg 17 Lec., 50 members. 
VERON J. 15 No 


inhedliitiies. 


BOUTON, Dilton (. H., formerly of Deerfield, N. H., is 
to eure at Henniker for the winter. 

CUNNINGHAM, W. B., Niagara, N. ¢., recently re- 
ceived a fur coat from Eastern friends, for use during 
his Jong Lpsatete drives. 

DALEY, Chas. M., Huron, S. D., the efficient superin- 
tendent of the C: 8. S. and P. s. for that State, has re- 
ceived a commission as chaplain cf the first 8. D. 
battalion of guaras, with the rank of first lieutenant. 
He is a man of peace among the men vod war and has 
A nO high officer in tLe 8S. 8. arm 

PORT, Merriam 8&., Albany, Vt., Ys engaged to 
supply during the remainder of the year for which 
avid eo was ap ey 

DREW, Frank L., and family, of H have 

— = Seaays, Arts., seeking relief for | rr. yd from 


LADD t Henry M., Euclid Ave. Ch., Cleveland, O., has 
been ‘seriously ill with pheamonta, but is recovering. 
His pulpit has been supplied by Pres. C. F. Thwing, 
Rev. ba Cleveland, and others. 

Edwin J., and his bride, on moving into the 

at Storrs, Lt.,received ‘rom the Ladies’ Aid 
Society an extension table and a dinner set. 

MUNRO, G. A., of Milford, Neb., who has been ill for 
some time. has been obliged to go to Lincoln for treat- 
ment, and it is feared that his recovery will be slow. 
The church maintains all services during bis illness. 

RATTRAY, Benj. F., Columbia, Wn , goes to Washing- 
ton, D. to pacoopes library appointment. 

RICHARDS. Jehiel 8., who recently resigned the pas- 
torate of First Ch., Deer Isle, Me., at the earnest re- 
quest. of his people, has decided to remain at least 
until spring. 

SMITH, Chas. H., Plymouth. Ct , and wife, have lost 
their only sen, Vernon, who died of diphtheria, Dec 22. 
Christmas Day an infant child was pronounced hope 
lessly ill, and all the family, including Mr. Smith, are 
now suffering from the same disease. Deep sy mpathy 
is felt for them throughout the town, as well as in 
Bastiat, where he was formerly pastor of Windsor 


WILLIAMS, Edward M., of Yankton, S. D., who has 
been ill for the past few weeks, has. gone to Chicago 
for treatment. The latest news from him is encour- 








THE PARISIAN ToUCH.—The French are wonder- 
ful cabinet workers, and rival the world in the 
splendor of their decorative furniture. The only 
place in this city where French furniture can be 
seen and studied in all its glory is at the warerooms 
of the Paine Furniture Co., on Canal Street. A 
faint idea of the beauty of some of this French 
cabinet work may be gathered from an examination 
of the gold-mounted cabinet, of which an engraving 
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How To Visir CALIFORNIA.—Since the inau- 
guration of personally-conducted tours, railroad 
travel has been revolutionized. Forty years agoa 
vestibule train in charge of a tourist agent and 
chaperon, and equipped with a barber, bath apart- 
ments and a lady’s maid, could hardly have been 
imagined. Yet such progress has been made, and 
the special Pullman train used by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company on its Golden Gate tours is a 
veritable hotel on wheels; it is lighted by electric- 
ity and heated by steam, and affords all the com- 
forts of a, parlor, clubroom or private boudoir. 
The first tour to California will leave Boston, Jan. 
26, 1897. Space for this tour is being rapidly en- 
gaged, the low rate of $315 from Boston placing it 
within the reach of al!. The second tour will leave 
Feb. 23; $355 from Boston. The last tour will leave 
March 26; $220. Application for itinerary, detailed 
information and space should be made to Tourist 
Agent, 205 Washington Street, Boston, or George W. 
Boyd, Assistant General Passenger Agent, Broad 
Street Station, Philadelphia. 


‘CONGRESS IN SESSION.”—Royal Blue Line per- 
sonally conducted eight day tours to Philadelphia, 
Washington and Mount Vernon. Twenty-seven dol- 
lars covers every expense. Riggs House, Ebbitt 
House or Willara’s used while in Washington. 
Stop over privileges. Leave Boston 6 P. M., Dec. 25, 
Jan. 14, Feb. 16, March 2 (inauguration) and other 
tours later. For itinerary, address A.J. Simmons, 
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CLOAKS 





Our entire stock of Winter Garments 
is now being sold at greatly reduced prices. 
Coats that were $5 and $6 now being 
only $1.98, and better garments at a 
similar proportionate rate. 

We ask very special inspection of the 
Jackets we shall sell at 


$10, 


being superb cloths, rich linings, latest 
styles, being out of the tailor’s hands 
only ten days ago. They were sold for- 
merly at $25 and $30. 


Gilchrist & Co., 


Winter Street, Boston. 











N. E. A. 211 Washington Street, Bostor. 


$3,400.0 


As follows: 
4 First Prizes, each of $100 Cash a ie 
20 $ d sé “ec “ 
40 Third “= $ 25 Gold Watches - 


Cash and Prizes given each month - - 


Total given during 12mos, 1897, $40 $40,800.00 


HOW TO OBTAIN THEM. 


Come etitors to save as many SUNLIGHT 
AP W Wrappers ae they can catlect. Cut 





PRIZES 


-$ 400.00 
100¢¢ Spabioyles"2 000 000.00 


Raia: Bsn 


AND GIVEN FREE 
a 
EE = Sunligi 


00 WRAPPERS 


1. Every month anak 4 : ‘each of ne 4 districts 
prizes will be awarded as follows: 
The 1 Competitor who sendsin the 





Ss? the ton portion of eac 
a 





wrapper. at portion contains 
in the hb heading “S Lic 
SOA P.?? oes (calle ‘Con. 
nl a * ge be SOnhe postage 
ully pai enclosed wit 
sheet of aper statin Compet- 
ito "e. fa 1 name am faarons 





an 
gent ag to Lever 


SEND THIS TOP PORTION 


Largest Nam ber of coupons from 
the district in which he or she resides 
will rece veS 100 Cash. 

The § Competitors who send in the 
Next Largest. Numbers of cou- 
pons from the district in which they 
reside will Each receive at winner's 
option a lady’s orgentieman’s Pierce 
cp ecial bicycle, price $100, 00 

KY he 10 Com titors who send in the 











fees 9 Lutes | = 
w York, marked © roses, F 


tside ~ 
V er (Jo t hand cor: oueith NUMBER 
Wrapper ( efi duand corner wit lives in. 


No.of | NAME OF DISTRICT. 


District New. York City, Brooklyn, Long 
1 |_andStaten Islands, New Jersey. 


———| NewYork State (outside of N.Y. City, 














ee Iv ani Delaware, Mary- 
3 4 West’ Virginia and D 


trict of f ¢ 


| The New England Siates. 
*The Bicycles are the celebrated Pierce Special, 








for one month’s competition | = 


3. Competitors in wrap 
2 __ Brooklyn, Long and Staten Islands), pry, fe in dea er's stock ‘will b be. a ~ Red. 


barred ‘from competing. 


Next Largest Numbers of coupons from the dis- 
trict in Larg they reside will Rachr receive at winner's 
option a lady’s or gentleman’ eet atch, price _. 
2. The Competitions will Close the Last Da 
Each Month during 1397, Coupons received too he 
put into the next. 
rs from unsold 
Employees 
er Brothers, Ltd,, and their families, are de- 


printed list of Winners in Competitor's district 


=| dtc’ be forwarded to Competitors in about 21 days after 
each —— closes. 


5. Lever Brothers, Ltd., will endeavor toaward the 
rizes fairly tothe best of their ability and judgment, 


1897 Pattern, m’f'd by Geo. N. Pierce & Oo. of Buf- | Pritisunderstood that all who compete agree to ac- 


falo, Boston and New York. Fitted with ‘Herttord 
Tires, First Class Nickle Lamv, New Departure 
Bell, Standard Cyclometer, and Hunt Lace Saddle. 





cept the award of Lever Brothers, Ltd., as final. 


LEVER BROS., Ltd., New York. 





TOURS To the 

WEST INDIES 

Tue LEEWARD ano 
WINDWARD ISLANDS 


wVENEZUELA 


By Steamships of the RED **D”’ LINE in Con- 
nection with those of the 

@OYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY 
Visiting St. Thomas, St. Kitts, Nevis, Anti 
Montserrat, Guadeloupe, Dominica, Martinique, St. 
Lucia, Barbados, St. Vincent, Granada, Trinidad, 
Tobago, La Guayra, Caracas, Puerto Cabello and 
Curacoa. Sailing from New York January 27, Feb- 
ruary 24 and March 2. Fare $200. For 
descriptive program apply to 

HENRY GAZE & SONS, Ltd. 
Tourist Agents, 113 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


W. H. EAVES, New England Agent, 
201 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





Nile, Bermuda, 


Florida, West Indies, 
Holy Land, Egypt, Europe. 


Programs ready, post free. Mention tour. 
GAZE’S TOURIST GAZETTE FREE. 
H. GAZE & SONS, Ltd., 113 B’way, N.Y. 


W.H. EAVES, New England Agent, 
201 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Grand Winter Grise 


BERMUDA,WEST INDIES, VENEZUELA and MEXICO, 


BY THE AMERICAN S. S. OHIO. 
Sailing rom New York Feb. 6, 1897, 
For Bermuda, St. Thomas, St. Kitts, Guadeloupe, 










AUGUSTA, 


HOTEL BON AIR, ‘éeraia’ 


One of the best and most favorably known resort ho- 
tels in the South; situated 560 feet above sea level, in 
what is acknowledged to be the most healthful section 
of the country east of the Rocky Mountains. Thereare 


passage $270 and upward, 


Dominica, Martinique, St. Lucia, Barbadoes, Trinidad, 
Port of Spain, La Brea, La Guayra (Caracas), Curacoa, 


St. Domingo, Jamaica, Progreso, Vera Cruz (Puaee, 


Havana, Brunswick, Ga., Duration, 45 days. Price 0: 
Send for illustrated pamphlet. 
INTERNATIONAL NAVIGATION COMPANY, 


6 Bowling Green, New York. 





beautiful rides and drives and fine hard bicycle roads. 
There is also music day and evening, as well as golf, 


tennis, bowling, and other outdoor sports. 
DECEMBER I6. 





appears in another co!umn. 





OPENS 
For circular and full particulars ad- 


dress C. G. TRUSSELL, Manager. 





MEXICO “The Egypt of the New World.” 
Select party leaves Feb. 2, 1897, by special 
train. Second party Feb. 6, via Gulf of | Mexico Steamer. 
No Sunday railroad travel. Send for program M. 





CHARLES H,. GATES, Toledo, Ohio. 
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ESTIMATES OF MEN. 
REV. DR, QUINT. 


Dr. Quint could pass from grave to gay, 
from complex to simple, from writing to 
speaking, from colloquial utterances to sub- 
lime strains, and from these again to the 
hardest, coldest logic, with greater rapidity 
than any one else whom it has been our for- 
tune to meet frequently or to hear publicly. 
It was well said of bim by a colleague 
of his own religious order, ‘‘He has abil- 
ity enough for ten men.” It was supposed 
by some that his habits were not sufficiently 
regular as a student to accomplish as much 
as he might otherwise have achieved, but 
that is doubtful. In that particular he re- 
sembled Mr. Beecher; he worked when the 
mood was upon him and did wonders. His 
gifts were so many and strong as to almost 
obliterate the supposed line between talent 
and genius. A cursory view of his character 
and career would exhibit defects, but a closer 
analysis would remove some from the field of 
vision and extenuate others, while a balance 
in the scales of wisdom and charity would 
show a sum of achievement and usefulness 
greater than that of many negative person- 
alities who would be accounted faultiess. 
Within and without the Congregational order 
this death will leave a vacancy that will be 
felt till the last of his contemporaries has fol- 
lowed him to the world of spirits.—Rev. Dr. 
J. M. Buckley, in The Christian Advocate. 


REV. DR. STORRS. 


He is not a historian, yet there are few his- 
torians who have enriched, the annals of time 
as he has with his lectures.—President Patton 
of Princeton University. 

It [bis life] is a grand expression, the fin- 
est, I think, that our Puritan annals have re- 
corded, of the permanency and force, as well 
as of the beauty and adequacy, of our Puri- 
tan faith. As a denomination we have to 
thank Dr. Storrs for vindicating the adapta- 
bleness of our historic faith and polity to the 
ever-expanding demands of our civilization.— 
Rev. Dr. 8. E. Herrick. 


THE NATIONAL GROWTH OF HALF 
A OENTURY. 


Ten years ago Dr. R. S. Storrs preached to 
his people in Brooklyn a sermon commemo- 
rating the fortieth anniversary of his settle- 
ment. In the course of it he spoke of the 
changes which had occurred in the country at 
large during that peried. With slight altera- 
tions which we have ventured toJmake in two 
sentences, his words are as impressive today 
as they were then. He said: 


When I stood in this pulpit on the stormy 
evening of Nov. 19, 1846, Mr. James K. 
Polk was in the second year of his presidency, 
against whom, two years earlier, I had cast 
my first national vote with the heartiest zeal. 
The war with Mexico had commenced, but 
the battles of Buena Vista and Cerro Gordo 

not been fought, nor Vera Cruz surren- 
dered to our arms. It was still ten months 
before our troops entered the capital. The 
Oregon Treaty with Great Britain had been 
lately negotiated, but gold had not been found 
in California, nor was there any hint in the 
air of the vast immigration which was soon to 
draw an adventurous nation over the conti- 
nent, and to build a new empire along the 
Pacific. The first line of telegraph, between 
Washington and Baltimore had been in 
operation for two years, and that between 
ew York and Philadelphia for one year; 
but the novel invention was rather the won- 
der and the luxury of the few than the in- 
strument of the many, and hardly the faintest 
prophecy had been given of the half-million 
miles of wire along which the messages of 
eager millions now incessantly pass. The 
oceanic telegraph was no more imagined than 
would have been an instrument for convers- 
ing with the stars. The Erie Railroad was 
not opened, nor that on the banks of the Hud- 
son River, nor that between New Haven and 
New York. Less than 5,000 miles of railway 
track had been laid in the country as against 
the more than [175,000] miles now built and 
operated. An honored Congregational minis- 
ter gding to Oregon the year after I came 
here had to take eight months for the jour- 
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ney. He returned, some years since, in less 
than a week and now he can speak from the 
same point to friends in this city, over the 
telegraph, more quickly than we can send a 
messenger to upper New York. The national 
Union included twenty-nine States instead of 
the [forty-five] of today. It was years of course 
before slavery and freedom met in their fierce 
grapple in Kansas, fourteen years before the 
election of Lincoln, more than eighteen be- 
fore the close of the Rebellion, with the re- 
sulting destruction of slavery. The nation 
has been essentially re-made since this pastor- 
ate began, in larger proportions, on a nobler 
and securer plan, the empty spaces of its im- 
mense territories have been goad occupied 
with villages and cities, its population has 
been multiplied from twenty to more than 
sixty millions, the moral and political life 
which pervades it has been vastly enriched ia 
power and promise, its place in the world 
with its influence over ema of man- 
kind has been signally exalted. 


nig tM Seta 

There is a school, a very powerful and in- 
creasing school, of politicians, financiers and 
music hall patriots, which holds that the Brit- 
ish Empire exists primarily for the swelling 
of English dividends. So longasa black man 
remains unclothed and uninebriated, so long 
will there be fresh outlets for cottons and gin, 
qualified by tracts, and fresh inlets for rubber 
and gums.—London Chronicle. 
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Your anxiety is for your 
delicate child; the child 
that in spite of all your care- 
ful over-watching, keeps 
thin and pale. Exercise 
seems to weaken her and 
food fails to nourish. That 
child needs Scott’s Emulsion 
with the Hypophosphites— 
not as a medicine, but as 
a food containing all the 
elements of growth. It 
means rich blood, strong 
bones, healthy nerves, sound 
digestion. No child refuses 
Scott’s Emulsion. It is 


pleasant and palatable. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York. 
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Look Around 


and see the women who are using 
Pearline. It’s easy to pick them 


They're brighter, fresher, more 


cheerful than the women who have 

spent twice as much time in the 
rub, rub, rub, of the old way. Why 
shouldn’t they be? Washing with 
Pearline is easy. 


And look at the clothes that 


are washed with Pearline. 


They're brighter, and fresher, 
too. They haven't been 
rubbed to pieces on the wash- 
board. They may be old, 


but they don’t show it. For clothes washed with Pearline 


last longer. 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you, 


ron an imitation, be honest—send 7 hack. 


‘‘this is as good as” or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” IT’S 
FALSE-~Pearline is never peddled, if your grocer sends 
317 


JAMES PYLF, New York. 











COCOOCOOOOOOOCOOOO0O000000 


YA delicious drink in- 
) stantly made from 


5 WHITMAN'S, 
i INSTANTANEOUS | 
’ CHOCOLATE. 


Perfect in flavor and 
quality. Put up in 
pound and half-pound 
tins, 


Stephen F. Whitpan¢ 


n 
Sole Mfrs., Philadelphia. 
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> CHAS. J. JAGER CO. 
174 High St., Boston, Mass, 
“Cheaper than either Horse Power or Steam.” 


v 


ALSO THE 
DEMING TRIPLEX POWER PUMPS 
For Mills and Factories. 
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4 “Safer than Steam and less care.” 3 

. @ 

$ FAIRBANKS © Gas & Gasolene ; 

Cy < 

MORSE» -«_ ENGINES: 

3 You can start it in two minutes. q 

@ 27075 Used for 4 
Fi Work, 

3 Horse in Sew and 4 

@ ower Grist Mills, 4 

. fot Machine 

oe Shops, 

3 Send for Electric and q 
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p Cures While You Sleep, 
» Whooping Cough, 

Croup, Asthma, 
Catarrh & Colds. 


ORESOLENE when vaporized in the sick room will 
give immediate relief. Its curative powers are wonder- 
ful, at thesame time preventing the spread of contagious 
diseases by acting as a powerful disinfectant. Harmle’s 
to the youngest child. Sold by druggists. Descriptive 
booklet with testimonials free. ~ 


THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 69 Wall St. 
SCHIEFFELIN & CO., New York, Sole Agents. 


REDUCED:2% $10 















This Most Wonderful Treatment Now Within 
the Reach of All. : 
Circulars, Testimonials, etc., Free. 


L. A. BOSWORTH, S62 70n Reg" 
General Agent for the New England States. 


IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
by announcements in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, 
please mention that the advertisement was seen in 
The Congregationalist. 
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dala | ; 
ir } THE HIGHER USE OF THE BIBLE. Is it likely - gp the spiritual wants of RAY STATE” 
2 } my congregation z 
d In'a series of sermons on The Spiritus Will it arrest any of my communicants Le Musical Instruments 
: versus the Literary Use of the Bible, Dr. who are in danger of turning away from te. nm 
Ry. Charles Cuthbert Hall thus points out the use Qhrigt? 8 8 y MKS So re! ; 
? ) to be made of the Bible as different from all Will it be of service in rescuing those The Ad 4 
»S j other books: who are involved in the vanities and follies © Advance of 
e We may interest and educate and distin. Of the world? American Industries. 
guish ourselves as scholars, and yet be noth- _18 there anything in this discourse which In no branch of industry has the 
d ing before God, not having heard his voice will tend to quicken the conscience of those advance been more marked than in 
speaking to us out of the midst of the writ- who are dead in trespasses and sins? the manufacture of musical instruments. 
it ten Word. We may praise the beauty and Have I said anything indicating the way Take, for instance, the “Bay Stats” 
n exalt the dignity and applaud the wisdom of oe to such nea are asking, ‘‘ What Manpo.ins, GuiTars, BANyjos, ZITHERS 
of this splendid literature and yet be blind, Shall I do to be saved? and Fiurss. They lead the world. No other 
ee not discerning that greater than Solomon , Have I spoken any words of warning to make, native or foreign, can compare with 
who is here! We may become expert in the those who once promised allegiance to them, They are the only winners 
1S intricacies of Jewish ceremonial laws. We Christ, and, since that time, have turned of American gold medals. 27 
may trace the threads of Scriptural history their backs upon the Saviour? Awards at the principal ex- 
1e out through the tangle of contemporary _ Have I said anything to comfort the af- Bae, positions of the world. gine 
It records; we may pore over the pathetically ‘licted and broken-hearted, to relieve and Catalogue free. 
beautiful biographies of Jesus with the pas- ©2¢er such as feel themselves deserted of T >, 5. 3 J 
g sion of the hero worshiper, and may sat- 0d, to bring the weary and heavy laden Ol CS at a ae VES 
urate the memory with the stately phrase. to their Saviour? — mo OR <n 
d ologies of apostolic lips, and all this we Have I said anything for my own glory— ' ié 
have the right to do in our glad freedom as anything for the purpose of securing honor John ¢. Haynes § £0. ih 
a workers in the Scripture; but, O, this is not for myself? 453-463 Washington St., Boston 
iS sd greatest use of this holy revelation. a : 
he question of questions is not, what have ’ 
we done in the Scriptures, but what have AUBURN’S TRIBUTE TO DR. QUINT. ° 
the Scriptures done in us? The literary The faculty of the Theological Seminary of 
use is helpful but the spiritual use is essen- Auburn in the State of New York, having learned - ail 8 TIVE 
—— tial. Until we have known what that is we of the death of Rev. Alonzo H. Quint, D. D., 
have not known the Holy Scriptures, which would, asa testimonial of respect for his memory, 
are able to make us wise unto salvation, record the following minute: You can almost see ON ESSEX 
The Scriptural use is that which the Scrip- Rey. Alonzo H. Quint, D. D., during the year 1890- them grow 
tures claim for themselves in their own 21, discharged in this seminary the duties of in- OE aya eer y © Flows: 

; + of 3 y the TIOWSF 
right as a holy revelation. They do not Structor in the department of sacred rhetoric. 10 package that feeds ro plants Food 
claim to be circumstantial history, they do Coming to this office with a distinguished reputa- r year. Or mail eight ac. stamps to TOOG. 
not claim to be exact science, they do not tion as a preacher and statesmanlike leader in the . 
claim to be faultless literature; Seas mat- Congregational church, he so fulfilled the duties of Russia Cement Co., Gloucester, Mass. 
ters they leave to be tested by the canons of his office as to win the esteem and approbation 
literary use. They claim to be revelation, alike of his associates and of the students under 
they claim to be the voice of God to man, his care. SAVE 4g YOUR FUEL 
they claim to be the lights that illumine and A master in the art of effective preaching, with i 
guide the human consciousness; they claim Jarge sagacity and practical tact, with ripe Chris- By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. 
to be power that shapes character, purifies tian experience and with the consecration of one With its 120 Cross Tubes, 
thought, ennobles conduct. ‘Thy word is living in the constant expectation of sudden death, @y ONE stove or furnace does the work of 
a Jamp unto my feet and a light unto my Dr. Quint made his presence felt for good alike in q a TWO. Drop postal for proofs from 
path.” ‘Every Scripture inspired of God the counsels of the faculty and in the instruction © prominent men. 
is also profitable for teaching, for reproof, and advice of the classroom. He secured for him- TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, 
for correction, for instruction which is in self the affectionate regard of his associates, and gq the first order from each neighborhood 
righteousness, that the man of God may be gave himself with heartiest enthusiasm to the pro- - By filled at WHOLESALE price, and secures 
complete; furnished completely unto every motion of the best interests of this institution, | [mg Sfygy 4° agency. Write at once. 
good work.” This is their claim on their which he served with eminent success. In his | Yo ROCHESTER RADIATOR COMPANY, 
own behalf. Spiritual use is the solemn death we feel that a leader in Israel has fallen; and EN We 41 Furnace S:,, ROCHESTER, N. Ve 

recognition of that claim, in the hushed with loving recognition of his worth and service — - 

and humbled obedience of faith. When we tender our hearty sympathies to the family and DON’T a the side of your foot;— 
Moses, who was called the man of God, the churches which are mourning his loss. It's easy, if you. have 
turning curiously to study the burning bush, TIMOTHY G. DARLING, Clerk of Faculty. ng og or by mail. 

. heard that voice out of the midst of the 4uburn, N. Y.,13 Nov., 189%. WALK GIANT CHEMICAL €0., 

bush speaking to his soul, ne place | ————— : 

‘ whereon thou standest is holy ground,’’ the tt be Be he & ob Dy de he de be ho & hic 

curiosity of the investigator was swallowed EASLAIALASSAIAAZ sia emer eaniees 


up in the awe of the worshiper, ‘‘and Moses 
hid his face.’ Happy is he who, some- 
times going to the Holy Scripture as a stu- 
dent, drawn by its strange and sacred 




















































































‘Used in Modern Flats ? 














7 beauty, hears out of the midst of the book the new SINGER AUTOMATIC 
“ the unanswerable voice of its divine author- SEWING MACHINE becomes es- 
>, ity, and bows upon the holy ground, hiding pecially desirable because of its 
the scholar’s face to look and to listen with noiselessness and its compact form. 
the eye and ear of faith. Having neither shuttle nor bobbin, 
Pa it is only necessary to thread the 
ae needle and it is ready to sew. Its 
wil THE TEST OF A GOOD SERMON. ane mechanism is truly automat- 
feo ; A ic, and achild can use it effectively. 
“~< The venerable and godly Bishop Clark of With all the advantages claimed a 
tive Rhode Island recently rose from a bed cf suf- any chain-stitch machine, 
: fering to deliver his annual address to the Th Si ‘ 
. clergy of his diocese. He then said: h ~ , (i Automatic 
I have been called to view the ministry of as the Sonowing potnie of prefer- 
Christ in a more solemn light than I ever pec Rp cot ct sta 








did before, and I shall feel that I have not 
suffered in vain if 1 can exert any influence 
that will leave my younger brethren of the 
clergy to be earnest and faithful from the 
beginning, and to remember when they 
stand before their congregations and ad- 
| dress them in the name of Christ what mo- 
mentous results depend upon the words 
they utter. 


ist.—It is absolutely the lightest-running, because it has the fewest parts, these 
being of latest design, perfectly constructed and faultlessly finished. 

2d.—It is more easily threaded, its parts are better protected from dust, it has 
more room under the arm, and is capable of a greater range of work. 

3d.—The Broad treadle better promotes the health and comfort of the operator, be- 
cause it is lower, and the position of the feet can be changed at will. The band- 
wheel shaft turns on cone bearings, thereby securing greater steadiness and 
ease of motion. 

These advantages especially commend THE SILENT SINGER to the 

favor of the apartment dweller. 
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thin In the preparation of your sermons, it SOLD ONLY BY 
may be well for you to ask some such ques- The Singer Manufacturing Company 
tions as these: 
gl For what reason have I selected the sub- OFFICES IN EVERY CITY IN THE WORLD. 
“dl ject of my present discourse? MSS SSS SS SS SS SSS SS SSS SSS SSSSSSSS 
ie 
rED HURCH “tmanu: Jonn H. Pray, Sons & Co., 
en in | FACTURERS ‘CARPETS aWD UPHOLSTERY, 
ARPETS prices. 658 vasuincron s  BOSTON. 
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Copyright 1596, by The Procter & Gamble Co. , Cin" 














C Tis wisest to economize 

») By blending, in the home supplies, 
The highest worth and widest scope. 
Now Ivory, being pure and good 






For laundry, bath and toilet, would 


& Save fully haf the bills for ™ Be 
YY QAR 












Estey New 
Portable — 


This is not a child’s organ, as the 
illustration might suggest, but one 
which we have prepared with especial 
reference to [Missionary Work. Itis 
built in compact form, with close fit- 
ting outer covering, warranted to 
withstand all climatic changes. 

The best test of the merit of this 
instrument is the large number which 
have already been sold for Mission- 
ary Work. Each instrument is de- 
livered with our guarantee that it 
will be found fully satisfactory, both 
as to its musical quality, mechanical 
capacity, and durability. 


Style 1. Style 2. 
HEIGHT KEYBOARD HEIGHT | KEYBOARD 
(Open) 3% Octaves (Open) | 4 Octaves 
Ket sed) “Closedy | REEDS 
osed) | 
ft. 1 in. wate, 1ft.2in. | 2 full sets 
Diapason | 
LENGTH Reeds of LENGTH — sToPS 
2 ft.4 in. great power 2ft.4in. | - 4stops 
DEPTH OPEN DEPTH OCTAVE 
1 ft. 4 in. REGISTER 1 ft. 9 in. COUPLER 
WEIGHT KNEE WEIGHT KNEE 
65 pounds SWELL 80 pounds § SWELL 








Send for Illustrated Catalogue, Sent Free. 


ESTEY ORGAN CO., BRATTLEBORO, VT 











The New Models 


of the 


Remington 


NUMBER 






Standard | 
Typewriter | 


embody . 
the practical experi- | 
ence of many years, | 
and the guarantee | 
of a long-established 
reputation. 


MANY VALUABLE IMPROVEMENTS. 
WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 


327 Broadway, New York. 
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